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THE ſucceſs the former Part of this Worx 
has met with in the world, has yet been no 
other than is acknowledged to be due to the ſur- 
priſing variety of the ſubject, and to the agree- 
able manner of the performance. | 
All the endeavours of envous people to re- 
roach it with being a Romance, to ſearch it for 
errors in geography, inconſiſtency in the rela- 
tion, and contradictions in the falt, have proved 
abortive, and as impotent as malicious. 

Tue juſt application of every incident, the reli- 
gious and uſeful inſerences drawn from every 
part, are ſo many teſtimonies to the good deſign 
of making it public, and muſt legitimate all the 
2 may be called invention or parable in 
the ftory. Y 

The Second Part, if the Editor's opinion may 
Haſs, is (contrary to the uſage of Second * 
Parts) every way as entertaining as the Firſt ; 
contains as ſtrange and ſurpriſing incidents, and 
as great a variety of them; nor is the appli- 
cation leſs ſerious or ſuitable ; and doubtleſs will, 
to the ſober as well as ingenious reader, be every 
way as profitable and 1 and this * 
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the abridging this Work as ſcandalous, as it is 
knawſh and ridiculous ; ſeeing, to ſhorten the 
book, that they may ſeem to reduce the value, 
they Atrip ut of all thoſe reflections, as well reli- 
gions as moral, which are not only the greats 
beauties of the Work, but are calculated 
the inſinite advantage of the READER. 

By this, they leave the Work naked of 14 
brighteſt ornaments ; and yet they would (at t 


ame lime they pretend that the — has fu 


pid his flory out of his invention) take from it 


the improvement, which alone recommends that 
invention to wiſe and good men. 
The injury theſe men do to the PROPRIETORS 


| of WoRxs, is @ practice all honeſt men abhor; 


and they believe they may challenge them to ſhew 
the difference between that and robbing on the 
Highway, or breaking open a houſe. 

I/ they cannot ſhew any difference in the crime, 
they will find it hard io ſhew why there JE be 
any di 1 the puniſhment. 
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HAT homely proverb, uſed on fo many occaſior.s 
in England, viz. That what is bred in the bone 
will riot go out of the fleſh, was never more verified than 
in the ſtory of my LIFE. Any one would think, that 
after thirty-five years affliction, and a variety of unhapp 
circumſtances, which few men, if ever any, went throug 
before, and after near ſeven years of peace and enjoyment 
in the fulnefs of all things; grown old, and when, if 
ever, it might be allowed me to have had experience of 


every ſtate of middle life, and to know which was moſt 


adapted to make a man completely happy ; I ſay, after 
all this, any one would have thought, that the native-- 
propenſity of rambling, which I gave an account of 
in my firſt ſetting out into the world, to have been ſo 
* mpeg in my thoughts, ſhould be worn out, the 
olatile part be fully evacuated, or at leaſt condenſed, 
and I might at 61 years of age have been a little in- 
clined to ftay at home, and have done venturing life 
and fortune any more, N 
Nay, farther, the common motive of foreign adven- 
tures was taken away in me; for I had no fortune to 
make, I had nothing to ſeek : if I had gain'd ten thou- 
| * A 3 ſand 
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ſand pounds, I had been no richer; for I had alteady 
ſufficrent for me, and for theſe I had to leave it to; and 
that I had, was viſibly increafing ; for having no great 
family, I could not ſpend the income of what 1 had, 
unleſs I m_ ſet up for an expenſive way of — on 
as a great family, ſervants, equipage, gaiety, an e 
like, which were things I had no — 4 — inclination 
to; ſo that I had nothing indeed to do, but to ſit ſtill, 
and fully enjoy the little I had got, and ſee it increaſe 
ws upon my hands. 
et all theſe things had no effect upon me, or at leaſt 
not enough to reſiſt the ſtrong inclination I had to go 
abroad again, which hung about me like a chronical diſ- 
temper ; particularly the defire of ſeeing my new plan- 
tation in the iſland, and the colony I left there, run in 
my head continually. I dreamed of it all night, and my 
imagination ran upon it all day; it was 22 in all 
my thouzhits, and my fancy worked ſo ſteadily and 
ſtrongly upon it, that I talked of it in my ſleep; in ſhort, 
nothing could remove it out of my mind : It even broke 
fo violently into all my diſcourſes, that it made my - 
verſation tirefome ; for I could talk of nothing elle ; alt 
my diſcourſe ran into it, even to impertinence ; and I 
EL and han oe oaind Joann or, that 
| ve often hea ons judgment ſay, that 
all the ſtir people CD the world about ghoſts, and 
f 23 is owing to the ſtrength of imagination, and 
e powerful operation of fancy in their minds; that 
there is no ſuch thing as a ſpirit appearing, or a ghoſt 
walking, and the like: The people's poring - gr: 214 ag 4 
upon the paſt converſation of theic deceaſed friends, ſo 
realizes it to them, that they are capable of fancying,upon 
ſome extraordinary circumſtances, that they ſee them, 
talk to them, and are anſwered by them ; when, in truth, 
there is nothing but ſhadow and vapour in the thing, and 
* really know nothing of the matter. #2 FR 
or my part, I know not to this hour, whether 
there are any ſuch things as real apparitions, ſpectres, 
or walking . of pecple after they are dead, or whether 
there is any thing in the ſtories they tell us of that kind, 
more than the product of vapours, fick minds, and 
wandering fancies : But this I know, that my imagina- 
f ton 
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tion worked me up to ſuch à height, and brought me 
into ſuch exceſs of vapours, or what elſe I may call it, that 
I actually ſuppoſed myſelf oftentimes upon the ſpot, at 
my old caſtle behind the trees; ſaw my old Spaniard, Fri- 
day's father, and the reprobate ſailors, whom I left upon 
the iſland : nay, I fancied I talked with them, and looked 
at them ſo ſteadily, tho' I was broad awake, as at perſons 
juſt before me; and this I did, till I often frightened 
_ myſelf with the images my fancy repreſented to me. 
One time in my fleep, I had the villany of the three 
pirate ſailors ſo lively related to me by the firſt Spaniard 
and Friday's father, that it was ſurpriſing ; they told me 
how they barbarouſly attempted to murder all the Spa- 
niards, and that they fet fire to the proviſions they had 
laid up, on purpoſe to diſtreſs and ſtarve them; things 
that I had never heard of, and that yet were all of them 
true in fact: and it was ſo warm in my imagination, and 
fo realized to me, that to the hour I ſaw them, I could 
not be perſuaded but that it was, or would be true; alſo 
how I reſented it, when the Spaniards complained to me ; 
and how I brought them to juſtice, tried them before me, 
and ordered them all three to be hanged, What there 
was really in this, ſhall be ſeen in its place : for however 
I came to form ſuch things in my dream, and what fe- 
cret converſe of ſpirits injected it, yet there was, I ſay, 
very much of it true. I own that this dream had nothing 
in it literally and ſpecifically true ; but the general part 
was ſo true, the baſe and villanous behaviour of theſe 
three hardened rogues was ſuch, and had been {© 
much worſe than all I can deſcribe, that the dream 
had too much ſimilitude of the fact; and as I would 
aſterwards have puniſhed them ſeverely, fo if I had 
_ hanged them all, I had been much in the right, and 
ſhould have been juſtified both by the laws of Ged 
and man. 

But to return to my ay + in this kind of temper I 
had lived ſome years; I had no enjoyment of my 
life, no pleaſant hours, no agreeable diverſion, but 
what had ſomething or other of this in it; fo that my 
wife, who ſaw my mind ſo wholly bent upon it, told 
me very ſeriouſly one night, that ſhe believed there was 
ſome ſecret powerful impulſe of Providence upon me, 
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which had determined me to go thither again ; and that 
ſhe found nothing hindered my going, but my being en- 
gaged to a wife and children, She told me, that it was 
true, ſhe could not think of parting with me ; but as ſhe 
was aſſured, that if ſhe was dead, it would be the firit 
thing I would do; ſo, as it ſeemed to her, that the thing 
was determined above, ſhe would not be the only obſtruc- 
tion: for, if I thought fit, and reſolved to go Here 
the found me very intent upon her words, and that 1 
looked very earneſtly at her; ſo that it a little diſor- 
dered her, and ſhe ſtopped, I aſked her why ſhe did 
not on, and ſay out what ſhe was going to ſay. 
But I perceived her heart was too full, and tome tears 
ſtood in her eyes. Speak out, my dear, ſays I: are you 
willing I ſhould go ? No, ſays ſhe, very affectionately, I 
am far from willing: but if you are reſolved to go, ſays 
ſhe, rather than I will be the only hindrance, I will go 
with you; for though I think it a prepoſterous thing for 
one of your years, and in your condition, yet if it muſt 
be, faid ſhe again, weeping, I won't leave you ; for if 
it be of heaven, you muſt do it, there is no reſiſting it; 
and if Heaven makes it your duty to go, he will alſo 
. make it mine to go with you, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of 
me, that I may not obſtrR it. | 
This affectionate behaviour of my wife, brought me a 
little out of the vapours, and I began to conſider what I 
was doing: I corrected my wandering fancy, and be- 
gan to argue with myſelf ſedately, what buſineſs I had, 
after threeſcore years, and after ſack a life of tedious ſuf- 
ferings and diſaſters, and cloſed in ſo happy and eaſy a 
manner, I fay, what buſineſs had I to ruſh into new ha- 
zards, and put myſelf _ adventures, fit only for youth 
and poverty to run mto 
ith thoſe thoughts, I conſidered my new engagements, 
that I had a wife, one child born, and my wife then great 
with child of another; that I had all the world could give 
me, and had no need to. ſeek hazards for gain; that 1 
was declining in years, and ought to think rather of 
leaving what I had gained, than of ſeeking to increaſe 
it ; that as to what my wife had ſaid, of its being an 
impulſe from Heaven, and that it ſhould be my duty to 
g9, 1 had no notion of that; ſo, after many of theſe cos 
| gitations, 
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gitations, I ſtruggled with the power of my imagi- 
nation, reaſoned myſelf out of it, as 1 believe people 
may always do in like caſes, if they will; and, in a 
word, I conquered it ; compoſed myſelf with ſuch ar- 

uments as occurred to-my thoughts, and which my pre- 
ſent condition furniſhed me plentifully with ; and parti- 
cularly, as the moſt effectual method, I reſolved to divert 
myſelf with other things, and to engage in ſome buſineſs 
that might effectually tie me up from any more excur- | 
ſions of this kind; for I found the thing returned upon 
me chiefly when I was idle, had nothing to do, or any 
thing of moment immediately before me. 

To this purpoſe I bought a little farm in the county of 
Bedford, and reſolved to remove myſelf thither, I had 
a little convenient houſe upon it, and the land about it I 
faund was capable of great improvement, and that it was 
many ways ſuited to my inclination, which delighted in 
cultivating, managing, planting, and improving of - 
land; and particularly, being an inland county, I was re- 
moved from converſing among ſhips, ſailors, and things 
relating to the remote parts of the world. | 

In a word, I went down to my farm, ſettled my fa- 
mily, bought me ploughs, harrows, a cart, waggon, 
horſes, cows, ſheep; and, ſetting ſeriouſly to work, 
became in one half year a mere country gentleman ; 
my thoughts were entirely taken up in managing my 
ſervants, cultivating the ground, incloſing, planting, 
&c. and I lived, as I thought, the moſt agreeable life 
that nature was capable of JineRting, or that a man, al- 
ways bred to misfortunes, was capable of being retreat- 
ed to. 5 
1 farmed upon my own land, I had no rent to pay, 
was limited by no articles; I could pull up, or cut 
down, as I pleaſed: what I planted was for myſelf ; 
and. what I improved was for my family ; and having 
thus left off the thoughts of wandering, I had not the 
leaſt diſcomfort in any part of my life, as to this world. 
Now I thought, indeed, that I enjoyed that middle- 
ſtate of life, which my father ſo earneſtly recommend- 
ed to me: a kind of heavenly life, ſomething like 
what is deſcribed by the poet upon the ſubject of a coun- 


try life: 
As ma 
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Free from wices, free from care, 
Age has no pains, and youth uo ſnare. 


But, in the middle of all this felicity, one blow from 
unforeſeen Providence unhinged me at once, and not only 
made a breach upon me inevitable and incurable ; but 
drove me, by its conſequence, upon a deep relapſe into 
the wandering diſpoſition, which, as I may fay, being 
born in my very blood, ſoon recovered its hold of me, 
and, like the returns of a violent diftemper, came on with 
an irreſiſtible force upon me; ſo that nothing could make 
any . impreſſion upon me. This blow was the loſs of 
my wife. a 

It is not my buſineſs here to write an elegy upon my 
wife, to give a character of her particular virtues, and 
make my court to the ſex by the flattery of a funeral ſer- 
mon. She was, in a few words, the ſtay of all my af- 
fairs, the centre of all my enterpriſes ; the engine, that 
by her prudence reduced me to that happy compaſs I was 
in, from the moſt extravagant and ruinous project that 

fluttered in my head, as above; and did more to guide 
my rambling genius, than a mother's tears, a father's 
inſtructions, a friend's counſel; or all my own reaſon- 
ing powers, could do. I was happy in 8 to her 
tears, and in being moved by her intreaties, and to the 
— OS and diſlocated in the world by the 

$ * | | | 

When ſhe was gone, the world looked ankwardly 
round me; I was as much a ftranger in it, in my 
thoughts, as I was in the Braſils, when I firſt went on 
ſhore there ; and as much alone, ex as to the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſervants, as I was in my iſland. I knew neither 
what to do, or what not todo. I ſaw the world buſy 
round me, one part labouring for bread, and the other 

uandering it in vile exceſſes, or empty pleaſures ; 
equally miſerable, becauſe the end they propoſed ſtill 
fled from them; for the men of pleaſure every day ſur- 
feited of their vice, and heaped up work for ſorrow 
and repentance; and the men of labour ſpent their 
ſtrength in daily ftrugglings for bread, to maintain the 
vital ſtrength they laboured with; fo living in a daily 

R ; circulation 
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circulation of ſorrow, living but to work, and working 
but to live; as if daily bread were the only end of a 
weariſome life, and a weariſome life the only occaſion of 
daily bread. . 
his put me in mind of the life I lived in my king- 
dom, the iſland; where I ſuffered no more corn to grow, 
becauſe I did not want it; and bred no more goats, be- 
cauſe I had no more uſe for them : where the money lay in 
the drawer till it grew mildewed,-and had ſcarce the fa- 
vour to be looked upon in 20 years. | l 
All theſe things, had I improved them as I ought to 
have done, and as reaſon and religion had dictated to 
me, would have taught me to ſearch further than human 
enjoyments for a full felicity, and that there was ſome- 
thing which certainly was the reaſon and end of life, ſu- 
perior to all theſe things, which was either to be poſſeſ- 
ſed, or at leaſt hoped for on this ſide the grave. th 
But my ſage counſellor was gone; I was like a ſhip with» 
out a pilot, that could only run before the wind; my 
thoughts run all away again into the old affair; my 
head was quite turned with the whimfies of foreign ad- 
ventures ; and all the pleaſing innocent amuſements of m 
farm, and my garden, my cattle and my family, whic 
before entirely poſſeſſed me, were nothing to me, had no 
reliſh, and were like muſic to one that has no ear, or food 
to one that has no taſte: in a word, I reſolved'to leave off 
houſekeeping, let my farm, and return to London; and 
in a few months after I did fo. | 1527 
When I came to London, I was till as uneaſy as be- 
fore; I had no reliſh to the place, no employment in it, 
nothing to do but to ſaunter about like an idle perſon, 
of whom it may be ſaid, he is perfectly uſeleſs in God's 
creation, and it is not one farthing matter to the reſt of 
his kind whether he be dead or alive. This alſo: was the 
thing, which of all circumſtances of life was the moft 
my averſion who had been all my days uſed to an active 
life; and T- would often ſay to myſelf: A ſtate of idle- 
neſs is the very dregs of life; and indeed I thought T was 
much more ſuitably employed, when I was twenty. ſix 
days making a deal-board. 
It was now the beginning of the year 1693, when 
my nephew, whom, as I have obſerved before; I had 
A 6 brought 
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brought up to the ſea, and had made him commander of 


a a ſhip, was come home from a ſhort voyage to Bilboa; 


being the firſt he had made: he came to me, and told 
me, that ſome merchants of his acquaintance had been 
ſing to him to go a voyage for them to the Eaſt- 


8 and to China, as private traders: and now, uncle, 
ſays he, if you will go to ſea with me, I'll engage to land 
you upon your old habitation in the iſland, for we are to 
touch at the Braſils. 


Nothing can be a greater demonſtration of a future 


(Rate, and of the exiftence of an inviſible world, than 
the concurrence of ſecond cauſes with the ideas of 


things, which we form in our minds, perfectly reſerved, 
and not communicated to any in the world. 
My nephew knew nothing how far my diſtemper of 
wandering was returned upon me, and I knew nothing of 
what he had in his thoughts to ſay ; when, that very 


. morning before he came to me, I had, in a great deal of 


confuſion of thought, and revolving every of my 
- circumftances in my mind, come to this refolution, via. 
that I would go to Liſbon, and conſult with my old ſea- 
captain; and fo, if it was rational and practicable, I 
would go and ſee the iſland again, and ſee what was be- 


come of my people there. I had pleaſed myſelf alſo with 


the thoughts of peopling the place, and carrying inha- 
bitants from hence, getting a patent for the poſſeſſion, 
and I know not what; when, in the middle of all this, 
in comes my nephew, as J have ſaid, with his _— of 
. carrying me thither, in his way to the Eaſt-Indies. 
I pauſed a while at his words, and looking fteadily at 
him, What devil, ſaid I, ſent you on this unlucky er- 
rand? My nephew ſtartled, as if he had been frighted 
at firſt; but pexceiving I was not much diſpleaſed with 
the propoſal, he recovered himſelf : I hope it may not be 
an unlucky propoſal, Sir, ſays he; I dare ſay you would 
be pleaſed to ſee your new colony there, where you once 
reigned with more felieity than moſt of your brother 
monarchs in the world. | 
In a word, the ſcheme hit ſo exactly with my tem- 
per, that is to ſay, with the prepoſſeſſion I was under, 
and of which I have ſaid ſo much, that I told him in 
ſew words, if be agreed with the merchants, I would 


go 


% 
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go with him: but I told him I would not promiſe to go 
any farther than my own iſland. Why Sir, ſays he, you 
don't want to be left there again, I hope? Why, ſaid I, 
can you not take me up again in your return? He told 
me it would not be poſſible to do ſo; that the merchants 
would never allow him to come that way with a loaden 
ſhip of ſuch value, it being a month's ſail out of his way, 
might be three or four: beſides, Sir, if I ſhould miſ- 
carry, aid he, and not retura at all, then you would be 
juſt reduced to the condition you were in before. 
This was very rational; but we both found out a 
remedy for it, which was to carry a framed ſloop on 
board the ſhip, which, being taken in pieces, and 
ſhipped on board the ſhip, might, by the help of ſome 
carpenters, whom we agreed to carry with us, be ſet up 
again in the iſland, and finiſhed, fit to go to ſea in a few - 

days. IE 2 
I was not long reſolving ; for indeed the importuni- 
ties of my nephew joined in ſo effectually with my in- 
clination, that nothing could oppoſe me: on the other 
hand, my wife being dead, I had nobody that concern- 
ed — ſo much for me, as to perſuade me one 
way or other, except my ancient friend the wi. 
dow, who earneſtly ſtruggled with me to conſider my 
years, my eaſy circumſtances, and the needleſs hazard 
of a long voyage; and, above all, my young children : 
but it was all to no purpoſe, I had an irreſiſtible deſire 
to the voyage; and I told her, I thought there was 

ſomething A uncommon in the impreſſions I had u 

my mind for the voyage, that it would be a kind of 
reſiſting Providence, if I ſhould attempt to ſtay at home; 
after which ſhe ceaſed her expoſtulations, and joined 
with me, not only in making proviſion for my voyage, 
but alſo in ſettling my family-affairs in my abſence, and 
providing for the education of my children. ag 
In order to this I made my will, and ſettled the 
eſtate J had in ſuch a manner to my children, and 
laced- it in ſuch hands, that I was perfectly eaſy and 
tisfied they would have juſtice done them, whatever 
might befal me; and for their education, I left it 
wholly to my widow, with a ſufficient maintenance to 
herſelf for her care: all which ſhe richly deſerved ; for 
on 
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no mother could have taken more care in their education, 
er underſtood it better; and as ſhe lived till I came home, 
I alſo lived to thank her for it. BA 

My nephew was ready to fail about 13 of 
Januaxy, 1694-5, and I, with my man Friday, went 
on board in the Downs the 8th, having, befides that 
floop which I mentioned above, a very conſiderable 
cargo of all kinds of neceſſary things for my colony, 
_— if I did not find in good condition, I reſolved to 

VE 10, 5 

Firſt, I carried with me ſome ſervants, whom I pur- 
poſed'to place there as inhabitants, or, as leaſt, to ſet on 
work -there, upon my own account, while I ſtaid, and 
either to leave them there, or carry them forward, as they 
ſhould — willing; particularly I carried two carpen- 
ters, A 


mith, and a very handy ingenious fellow, who 
was not only a cooper by trade, but was alſo a l 
mechanic ; for he was dexterous at making wheels, and 
hand-mills to grind corn; was a good turner, and a good 
pot-maker ; he alſo made. any thing that was proper to 
make of earth, or wood; in a word, we called him our 
Jack of all trades, 
- With theſe I carried a taylor, who had offered himſelf 
to go paſſenger to the Eaſt- Indies with my nephew, but 
afterwards conſented to ſtay on our new plantation, and 
a moſt neceſſary handy fellow as could be deſired, 
in many other buſineſſes beſides that of his trade; for, as 
I obſerved formerly, neceſſity arms us for all employ- 
ments. 

My cargo, as near as I can recollect, for I have not 
kept an account of particulars, conſiſted of a ſufficient 
antity of linen, and ſome thin Engliſh ſtuffs for clothin 

Spaniards' that I expected to find there; and wough 
of them, as by my calculation might comfortably ſuppl 
them for ſeven years; if I remember right, the 55 
which I carried for clothing them, with gloves, hats, 
ſhoes, ſtockings, and all ſuch things as they could want 
for wearing, amounted to above 2z00l. including ſome 
beds, bedding, and houſhold ftuff, particularly kitchen 
utenſils, with pots, kettles, pewter, braſs, &c. beſides near 
1col. more in iron-work, nails, tools of . 
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faples, hooks, hinges, and every neceſſary thing I could 
think of. 

J carried alſo a hundred ſpare arms, muſquets and 
fuſils, beſides ſome piſtols, a conſiderable quantity of 
ſhot of all ſizes, three or four tons of lead, and two 
pieces of braſs cannon; and becauſe I knew not what 
time, and what extremities, I was providing for, I car- 
ried an hundred barrels of powder, beſides ſwords and 
cutlaſſes, and the iron part of ſome pikes and halberts, 
ſo that, in ſhort, we had a large magazine of all forts of 
ſtores; and I made my nephew carry two ſmall quarter 
deck guns more than he wanted for his ſhip, to leave be- 
hind, if there was occaſion, that when they came there, 
we might build a fort, and man it againſt all forts of ene- 
mies: and indeed I at firfl thought there would be need 
enough of it all, and much more, if we hoped to main- 
pen) oof von oal prague ares as ſhall be ſeen in the 
courſe of the ſtory. 

I had not ſuch bad luck in this voyage, as I had 
been uſed to meet with; and therefore ſhall have the leſs 
occaſion to interrupt the reader, who perhaps -may be 
impatient to hear how matters went with my colony; yet 
ſome odd accidents, croſs winds, and bad weather hap- 

ed, on this firſt ſetting out, which made the voyage 
onger than I expected it at firſt ; and I, who had never 
made but one voyage, viz. my firſt voyage to Guinea, in 
which I might be ſaid to come back again, as the voyage 
was at firſt deſigned, to think the ſame ill fate ſtill 
attended me; and that I was born to be never contented 
Map my own ſhore, and yet to be always unfortunate at 
Contrary winds farſt put us to the northward, and we 
were obliged to put in at Galway, in Ireland, where we 
lay windbound two and thirty days; but we had this ſa- 
tisfaction with the diſaſter, that proviſions were here ex- 
ceeding cheap, and in the utmoſt plenty; ſo that while we 
lay here, we never touched the ſhip's ſtores, but rather ad- 
ded to them; here alſo I took ſeveral hogs, and two cows 
with their calves, which I reſolved, if I had a good paſ- 
ſage, to put aſhore in my iſland ; but we found occaſion 
to diſpoſe otherwiſe of them. | | 
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We ſet out the 5th of February from Ireland; and had 


a very fair gale of wind for ſome days; as I remem- 
ber, it might be about the 2oth of February, in the even- 
ing, late, when the mate, having the watch, came into 
the round houſe, and told us, he ſaw a flaſh of fire, and 
heard a gun fired; and while he was telling us of it, a 
boy came in, and told us the boatſwain heard another. 
'This made us all run out upon the quarter-deck, where 
for a while we heard nothing ; but in a few minutes we 
ſaw a very great light, and found that there was ſome 
very terrible fire at a diſtance ; immediately we had re- 
. courſe to our reckonings, in which we all agreed, that 
there could be no land that way, in which the fire 
ſhewed itſelf, no, not for 5oo leagues ; for it appeared 
at W. N. W. Upon this we concluded it muſt be ſome 
ſhip on fire at {ap and as by our hearing the noiſe 
of guns juſt before, we concluded it could not be far 
off, we ſtood directly towards it, and were preſently ſa- 
tisfied we ſhould diſcover it, becauſe the farther we ſail- 
ed, the greater the light appeared, tho? the weather being 
hazy, we could not perceive any thing but the light 
for a while : in about half an hour's ſailing, the wind 
being fair for us, though not much of it, and the weather 
clearing up alittle, we could plainly diſcern, that it was 
a great ſhip on fire in the middle of the ſea. I was moſt 
ſenſibly touched with this diſaſter, though not at all ac- 
quainted with the perſons engaged in it: I preſently re- 
collected my former circumſtances, in what condition I 
was in when taken up by the Portugueſe captain; and 
how much more deplorable the circumſtances of the poor 
creatures belonging to the ſhip muſt be, if they had no 
other ſhip in company with them: upon this, I immedi- 
ately ordered, that five guns ſhould be fired, one ſoon 
after another, that, if poſſible, we might give notice to 
them, that there was help for them at hand, and that 
they might endeavour to fave themſelves in their boat ; 
for though we could ſee the flame in the ſhip, yet they, 
it being night, could ſee nothing of us. 
We lay by ſome time upon this, only driving as the 
burning ſhip drove, waiting for day-light ; when, on a 
ſudden, to our great terror, though we had reaſon to 
expect it, the ſhip blew up in the air, and 8 
unk: 
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ſunk : this was terrible, and indeed an afflicting fight, 
for the ſake of the poor men, who, I concluded, mult be 
either all deſtroyed in the ſhip, or be in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
in their boats in the middle of the ocean, which, at pre- 
ſent, by reaſon it was dark, I could not fee : however, to 
direct them as well as I could, I cauſed lights to be hung 

out in all the parts of the ſhip where we could, and which 
we had lanthorns for, and kept firing guns all the night 
long; letting them know by this, that there was a ſhip 
not far off. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, we diſcovered the 
ſhip's boats, by the help of our perſpective-glaſſes; and 
found there were two of them, both thronged with 
people, and deep in the water; we perceived they rowed, 
the wind being againſt them ; that they ſaw our ihip, and 
did the utmoſt to make us ſee them. 

We immediately ſpread our ancient, to let them know 
we ſaw them; and hung a waft out, as a ſignal for them 
to come on board; and then made more fail, ſtanding 
directly to them. In a little more than half an hour, we 
came up with them, and, in a word, took them all in, 
being no leſs than fixty-four men, women, and children; 
for there were a great many 13 | | 

Upon the wh we found it was a French merchant- 
ſhip of zoo tons, homeward-bound from Quebeck, in 
the river of Canada, The maſter gave us a long ac- 
count of the diſtreſs of his ſhip, how the fire began in the 
ſteerage by the negligence of the ſteerſman; but, on his 
crying out for help, was, as every body thought, entirely 

ut out: but they ſoon found that ſome ſparks of the 
rſt fire had gotten into ſome part of the ſhip, ſo difficult 
to come at, that they could rot effectuaily quench it; 
and afterwards preveg between the timbers, and with. 
in the cieling ot the ſhip, it proceeded into the hold, and 
maſte:ed all the ſkill, and all the application they were 
able to exert, 

They had no more to do then but to get into their 
boats, which, to their great comfort, were pretty large ; 
being their long-boat, and a great ſhallop, beſides a 
ſmall ſkiff, which was of no great ſervice to them, 
other than to get ſome freſh water and proviſions. into 

| ber, 
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her, after they had ſecured themſelves from the fire. 
They had indeed fmall hope of their lives, by getting 
into theſe boats at that diſtance from any land ; only, 
as they ſaid well, that they were eſcaped from the fire, 
and had a poſſibility, that ſome ſhip might happen to 
be at ſea, and might take them in. They had fails, 
oars, and a compatls; and were preparing to make the 
beſt of their way ro Newfoundland, the wind blowing 
RY fair; for it blew an eaſy gale at S. E. by E. They 

ad as much proviſions and water, as, with ſparing it 
fo as to be next door to ſtarving, might * on them 
about 12 days; in which, if they had no bad weather, 
and no contrary winds, the captain ſaid, he hoped he 
might get to the banks of Newfoundland, and might 
perhaps take ſome fiſh to ſuſtain them till they might go 
on ſhore. But there were ſo many chances againit 
them in all theſe caſes : ſuch as ſtorms to overſet and 
founder them ; rains and cold to benumb and periſh their 
limbs ; contrary winds to keep them out and ſtarve them; 
_ fo muſt have been next to miraculous if they had 

caped, 

In the midft of their conſultations, every one being 
hopeleſs, and ready to deſpair, the captain, with tears in 
his eyes, told me, they were on a ſudden ſurpriſed with 
the joy of hearing a gun fire, and after that four more; 
theſe were the five guns which I cauſed to be fired at firſt 
ſeeing the light : this revived their hearts, and gave them 
the notice, which, as above, I deſigned it ſhould, viz. 
that there was a ſhip at hand for their help. 

It was upon the hearing theſe guns, that they took 
down their maſts and ſails ; and the ſound coming from 
the windward, they reſolved to lie by till morning. 
Some time after this, hearing no more guns, they fired 
three muſquets, one a conſiderable while after another ; 
but theſe, the wind being contrary, we never heard. 

Some time after that again, they were ſtill more 
agreeably ſurpriſed with ſeeing our lights, and hear- 
ing the guns, which, as I have faid, I cauſed to 
be fired all the reſt of the night ; this ſet them to 
work with their oars to keep their boats a-head, at 


leaſt that we might the ſooner come up with them; 


and 
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and at laſt, to their inexpreſſible joy, they found we ſaw 
them. 

It is impoſſible for me to expreſs the ſeveral geſtures, 
the ſtrange ecſtaſies, the variety of poſtures, which theſe 
poor delivered people run into, to expreſs the joy of their 
ſouls at ſo unexpected a deliverance; grief and fear are 
eaſily deſcribed ; fighs, tears, groans, and a very few mo- 
tions of head and hands, make up the ſum of its variety; 
but an exceſs of joy, a ſurpriſe * A has a thouſand ex- 
travagancies in it; there were ſome in tears, ſome ragin 
and tearing themſelves, as if they had been in the great 
agonies of ſorrow ; ſome ſtark raving and downright 
Junatic ; ſome ran about the ſhip ſtamping with their 
feet, others wringing their hands ; ſome were dancing, 
ſeveral ſinging ; ſome laughing, more crying; many quite 
dumb, not able to ſpeak a word; others ſick and vomit- 
ing; ſeveral ſwooning, and ready to. faint ; and a few 
were crofling themſelves, and giving God thanks, 

I would not wrong them neither ; there might be many 
that were thankful afterward ; but the "aſfion was too 
ſtrong for them at firſt, and they were not able to maſter 
it: they were thrown into eeſtaſies and a kind of frenzy, 
and ſo there were but a very few who were compo 
and ſerious in their joy. 

Perhaps alſo the caſe may have ſome addition to it, 


from the particular circumſtance of the nation they be- 


longed to; I mean the French, whoſe temper is allowed 
to be more volatile, more paſſionate, and more ſprightly, 
and their ſpirits more fluid, than of other nations. I am 
not philoſopher enough to determine the cauſe, but no- 
thing I had ever ſeen Fofre came up to it: the ecſtaſies 
r Friday, my truſty ſavage, was in, when he found his 
ather in the boat, came the neareſt to it ; and the ſurpriſe 
of the maſter, and his two companions, whom I delivered 
from the two villains that ſet them on ſhore in the iſland, 
came a little way towards it; but nothing was to com- 
pare to this, either that I ſaw in Friday, or any where 

elſe in my life. | 
It is farther obſervable, that theſe extravagancies did 
not ſhew themſelves in that different manner I have men- 
tioned, in different perſons only: but all the variety 
would appear in a ſhort ſucceſſion of moments, in one 
and 
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and the ſame perſon. A man that we ſaw this minute 
| dumb, and, as it were, ſtupid and confounded, ſhould 
the next minute be dancing and hallooing like an antick ; 
and the next moment a tearing his hair, or pulling his 
clothes to pieces; and ſtamping them under his feet ike a 
madman; a few minutes after that, we ſhould have him 
all in tears, then ſick, then ſwooning ; and had not im- 
mediate help been had, would, in a few moments more, 
have been dead ; and thus it was, not with one or two, 
or ten, or twenty, but with the greateſt part of them; 
x and, if I remember right, our ſurgeon was obliged to let 
1 above thirty of them blood. | 
| There were two prieſts among them, one an old man, 
| and the other a young man; and that which was ſtrangeſt 
was, that the oldeſt man was the worſt. 
As ſoon as he ſet his foot on board our ſhip, and 
ſaw himſelf ſafe, he drop down ftone dead, to all 
appearance ; not the leaſt ſign of life could be perceived 
in him; our ſurgeon immediately applied proper reme- 
dies to recover him; and was the only man in the ſhip 
that believed he was not dead : and at length he opened 
a vein in his arm, having firſt chafed and rubbed the 
» ſo as to warm it as much as poſſible: upon this the 
lood, which only dropped at firſt, flowed ſomething 
freely; in three minutes after the man opened his eyes; | 
and about a quarter of an hour after that, he ſpoke, ; 
grew better, and, in a little time, quite well ; after the » 
lood was ſtopped, he walked about, told us he was per- 
fectly well, took a dram of cordial, which the ſurgeon 
gave him, and was, what we called, come to himſelf ; 
about a quarter of an hour after this, they came run- 
ning into the cabin to the ſurgeon, who was bleeding a 
French-woman that bad fainted ; and told him, the 
prieſt was gone ſtark mad, It ſeems he had began to 
revolve the change of his circumſtances in his mind, 
and this put him into an ecſtaſy of joy; his ſpirits 
whirled about faſter than the veſſels could convey them ; 
the blood grew hot and feveriſh; and the man was 
as fit for Bedlam, as any creature that ever was in 
| it: the ſurgeon would not bleed him again in that 
| condition, but gave him ſomething to doze and put 
hum to fleep, which, after ſome time, operated . Oar 
| im, 
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him, and he waked next morning perfectly compoſed , 


and well, 

The younger prieſt behaved himſelf with great com- 
mand of his paſſion, and was really an example of a 
ſerious well-governed mind; at his firſt coming on board 
the ſhip, he threw himſelf flat on his face, proſtrating 
himſelt in thankfulneſs for his deliverance; in which 1 
unhappily and unſeaſonably diſturbed him, really think- 
ing he had been in a ſwoon; but he ſpake calmly ; 
thanked me; told me, he was giving God thanks for 
his deliverance ; begged me to leave him a few mo- 
ments, and that, next to his Maker, he would give me 
thanks alſo. 

I was heartily ſorry that T diſturbed him ; and not 
only left him, but kept others from interrupting him 
alſo ; he continued in that poſture about three minutes, 
or a little more; after I left him; then came to me, as 
he had ſaid he would, and, with a great deal of ſeri- 
ouſneſs and affection, but with tears in his eyes, thanked 
me, that had, under God, given him and ſo many miſe- 
rable creatures their lives: I told him, I had no room to 
move him to thank God for it, rather than me; for I 
had ſeen, that he had done that already ; but I added, 
that it was nothing but what reaſon and humanity dic- 
tated to all men, and that we had as much reaſon as he 
to give thanks to God, who had bleſſed us ſo far as to 
make us the inſtruments of his mercy to ſo many of his 
creatures. 

After this, the young prieſt applied himſelf to his coun- 
try-folks, laboured to compoſe them; perſuaded, intreat- 
ed, argued, reaſoned with them, and did his utmoſt to 
keep them within the exerciſe of their reaſon ; and with 
ſome he had ſucceſs, tho? others were, for a time, out of 
all government of themſelves. - 

I cannot help committing this to writing, as perhaps 
it may be uſeful to thoſe into whoſe hands it may fall, 
in the guiding themſelves in all the extravagancies of 
their paſſions; for if an exceſs of joy can carry men out 
to ſuch a length beyond the reach of their reaſon, what 
will not the extravagancies of anger, rage, and a pro- 
voked mind, carry us to? And indeed, here I ſaw rea- 
ſon for keeping an exceeding good watch over our pat 
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ſions of every kind, as well thoſe of joy and ſatisfaction, 
as thoſe of ſorrow and anger. | 

We were ſomething diſordered by theſe extravagan- 
cies among our new gueſts for the firſt day; but when 

had b — 7 lodgings provided for them as 
well as our ſhip would allow, and they had ſlept heartily, 
as moſt of them did, being fatigued and frightened, they 
were quite another ſort of people the next day. | 

Nothing of good manners, or civil acknowledgments, 
for the — ſhewn them, was wanting; the French, 
tis known, are naturally apt enough to exceed that way. 
The captain, and one of the prieſts, came to me the next 
day; and, deſiring to ſpeak with me and my nephew, the 
commander, began to conſult with us what ſhould be 
done with them; and firſt they told us, that, as we had 
ſaved their lives, ſo all they had was little enough for a 
return to us for the kindneſs received. The captain ſaid, 
they had ſaved ſome money, and ſome things of value in 
their boats, catched haſtily out of the flames; and if we 
would accept it, they were ordered to make an offer of 
it all to us; they only defired to be ſet on ſhore ſome- 
where in our way, where, if poſſible, they might get a 
paſſage to France. 

My nephew was for accepting their money at firſt 
— 4 and to conſider what to do with them afterwards; 
but I over- ruled him in that part; for I knew what it 
was to be ſet on ſhore in a ſtrange country; and if the 
Portugal captain, that took me up at ſea, had ſerved me 
ſo, and tcok all I had for my deliverance, I muſt have 
ftarved, or have been as much a ſlave at the Braſils, as 
J had been at Barbary, the being ſold to a Mahometan 


only excepted; and perhaps a Portugueſe is not a much 


better maſter than a 'Turk, if not, in ſome caſes, a much 
worſe, 


I therefore told the French captain, that we had taken 
them up in their diſtreſs, it was true; but that it was our 


duty to do ſo, as we were fellow-creatures, and as we 


would defire to be fo delivered, if we were in the like 
or any other extremity; that we had done nothing for 
them, but what we believe they would have done for 
us if we had been in their caſe, and they in ours ; but 
that we took them up to ſerve them, not to plunder them ; 


and 
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and that it would be a moſt barharous thing, to take that 
little from them which they had ſaved out of the fire, and 
then ſet them on ſhore, and leave them ; that this would 
be firſt to ſave them from death, and then kill them our- 
ſelves ; fave them from drowning, and then abandon 
them to ftarving ; and, therefore, I would not let the 
leaſt thing be taken from them: as to ſetting them on 
ſhore, I told them indeed, that was an exceeding diffi- 
culty to us, for that the ſhip was bound to the Eaſt- 
Indies; and though we were driven out of our courſe to 
the weſtward, a very great way, which, perhaps, was 


directed by heaven on purpoſe for their deliverance, yet 


it was impoſſible for us wilfully to change our voyage on 
this particular acceunt ; nor could my nephew, the cap- 
tain, anſwer it to the freighters, with whom he was under 
—— to purſue his voyage by the way of Brafil ; 
and all I knew he could do for them was, to put ourſelves 
in the way of meeting with other ſhips homeward bound 
from the Weſt-Indies, and get them paſlage, if poſſible, 
to England or France. 7 
The firſt part of the propoſal was ſo generous and 
kind, they could not but be very chankfuf for it; but 
they were in a great conſternation, eſpecially the paſſen- 
rs, at the notion of being carried away to the Eaſt. 
Li ; they then intreated me, that ſeeing I was driven 
ſo far to the weſtward before I met with , I would 
at leaſt keep on the ſame courſe to the banks of New- 
foundland, where it was poflible I might meet with ſome 
ſhip or ſloop that they might hire to carry them back to 
Canada, from whence they came. 
I thought this was but a reaſonable requeſt on their 
po ; and therefore I inclined to agree to it; for indeed 
conſidered, that to carry this whole company to the 
Eaft-InGies, would not only be an intolerable ſeverity to 
the poor people, but would be ruining our whole voy- 
age, by devouring all our proviſions; fo I thought it no 
breach of charter-party, but what an unforeſeen acci- 
dent made abſolutely neceſſary to us; and in which ne 
one could ſay we were to blame; for the laws of God 
and nature would have forbid, that we ſhould refuſe 
to take up two boats full of in ſach a diſtreſſed 
condition; and the nature of the thing, as well re- 
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TpeRing ourfelyes, as the poor people, obliged us to ſee 
then 4 een or _ for or deliver- 
ance-j-4o4 dh ſented that we would carry them to New- 
fohndland, if wind and weather would permit; and, if 
mot, that I would carry them to Martinico in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies. 2 1 a | | 

The- ind continued -freſh, eaſterly, but the weather 
pretty good; and as it had blowed continually in the 
ints b&tween N. E. and S. E. a long time, we mifſed 

— apportunities of ſending them to France; for 
we met ſeveral ſhips bound to Europe, whereof two 
were French, ftom St. Chriſtopher's; but they had been 
ſo long beating 1 againſt the wind, that they durſt take 
in no paſſengers for fear of wanting proviſions for the 
voyage, as well for themſelves as for thoſe they ſhould 
take in; ſo we were obliged to go on. It was about a 
week after this, that we made the Banks of Newfound- 
land, where, to ſnorten my ſtory, we put all our French 
people on board a bark, which they hired at ſea there, 

to put them on ſhore, and afterwards to carry them to 

France, if they could get proviſion to victual themſelves 
with: when J ſay; the French went on ſhore, I 
ſhould remember, that the young prieſt J ſpoke of, 
hearing we were bound to the Eaſt-Indies, defired to 
go+ the voyage with us, and to be ſet on ſhore on the 
eoaſt of Coromandel : I readily agreed to that; for I 
wonderfully liked the man, and had very good reafon, 
as will appear afterwards; alſo four of the ſeamen 

entered themſelves in our ſhip, and proved very uſeful 

{lows - | 
From hence we directed our courſe for the Weſt-Indies, 

ſteering away S: and S. by E. for about 20 days together, 

ſom indes liule or no wind at all, when we met with 

— „ red: ow humanity to work upon, almoſt 

as deplorauilt as that before | 

It was in the latitude of 27 degrees, 5 minutes N. 
and the 19th days of. March, 1694-5, when we eſpied 

a fail, our courſe 8. E. -an hy S! We ſoon perceived 

it was a large veſſel; and that ſne bore up to us z* but 

could not at firſt know what to make of ber, till? after 


coming a little nearer, we found ſhe had loſt her main- 


top maſt, tore-maſt, and bowſprit ; and preſently — 
e res 
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fires a gun as a ſignal of diſtreſs ; the weather was pretty 
good, wind at N. N. W. a freſh gale, and we ſoon came 
to ſpeak with her. eons of, 
We found her a ſhip of Briſtol, bound home from 
Barbadoes, but had been blown out of the road at Bar- 
badoes, a few days before ſhe was ready to fail, by 
a terrible hurricane, while the captain and chief mate 
F were both gone on ſhore ; ſo that beſide the terror of the 
ſtorm, they were but in an indifferent caſe for good 
artiſts to bring the ſhip home: they had been already 
nine weeks at ſea, and had met with another terrible 
ſtorm after the hurricane was over, which had blown 
them quite out of their knowledge to the weſtward, 
and in which they loſt their maſts, as above; they told 


| us, they expected to have ſeen the Bahama Iſlands, but 


were then driven away again to the ſouth-eaft, by a 
ſtrong gale of wind at N. N. W. the fame that blew' 
now, and having no fails to work the ſhip with, but a 
main-courſe, and a kind of ſquare fail upon a jury fore- 
maſt, which they had ſet up, they could not he near the 
wind, but were endeavouring to ftand away for the Ca- 
naries. ons | 38 
But that which was worſt of all, was, that they were 
almoſt ſtarved for want of proviſions, beſides the fatigues 
they had undergone ; their bread and fleſh was quit 
gone, they had not an ounee left in the ſhip, id 
ad none for eleven days; the only relief they had, 
was, their water was not all ſpent, and they had about 
half a barrel of flour left; they had fugar enough ; ſome 
ſuccades or ſweet-meats they had at firſt, but they were 
devoured, and they had ſeven caſks of rum. | 
There was a youth and his mother, and a maid-ſervant, 
on board, who were going paſſengers, and thinking the 
ſhip was ready to fall, unhappily came on board the 
evening before the hurricane began; and, having no pro- 
viſions of their own left, they were in a more deplorable 
condition than the reſt ; for the ſeamen, being reduced 
to ſuch an extreme neceſſity themſelves, had no compaſ. 
fion, we may be ſure, for the poor paſſengers; and they 
we indeed in a condition that their miſery. is very hard 
to deſcribe, 
Vol. II. B Thad 
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| thing to relieve t "IF 
We immediately applied ourſelves to give them what 


mate himſelf was very ill, and 


procuring it; beſides the hourly apprehenſion I had of 
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I had perhaps, not known this part, if my curioſity had 
not led me, the weather being fair, and the wind abated, 
to ge on board the ſhip : the ſecond mate, who upon this 


dt. ib 


ſhip; and he told me indeed, that they had three paſſen- 
gers in the great cabin, that they were in a deplorable 
condition ; nay, ſays he, I believe they are dead, for I 
have heard nothing of them for above two days; and I 
was afraid to enquire after them, ſaid he, for 
m with. 


relief we could ſpare; and indeed I had fo far over-ruled 
things with my nephew, that I would have victualled 


them, tho' we had gone away to Virginia, or any part of ; 


the coaſt of America, to have ſupplied ourſelves ; but 
there was no neceſſity for that. "34H 

But now they were in a new danger ; for they were afraid 
of eating too much, even of that little we gave them; the 
mate or commander brought fix men with him in his 
boat ; but theſe poor wretches looked like ſkeletons, and 
were ſo weak, they could hardly fit to their oars: the 
f-ſtarved; for he de- 
clared he had reſerved nothing from the men, and went 
ſhare and ſhare alike with them in every bit they eat. 

I cautioned him to eat ſparingly ; but ſet meat before 
him immediately, and he had not eaten three mouthfuls 
before he began to be ſick, and out of order; ſo he ſtopt 
awhile, and our ſurgeon mixed him up ſomething with 
ſome broth, which he ſaid would be to him both food 
and phyſic ; and after he had taken it, he grew better: 
in the mean time, I forgot not the men ; I ordered vic- 
tuals to be given them, and the poor creatures rather de- 
voured than ate it; they were ſo exceeding hungry, that 
they were in a manner ravenous, and had no command 
of themſelves ; and two of them ate with ſo much gree- 
dineſs, that they were in danger of their lives the next 
morning. , . 

be fight of theſe people's diſtreſs was very moving 


to me, and brought to mind what I had a terrible pro- 


ſpect of at my firſt coming on ſhore in my iſland, w 
I had not the leaſt mouthful of food, or any hopes of 


being 


pccafion commanded the ſhip, had been on board our 


had no-, 
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being made the food of other creatures. But all the 


while the mate was thus relating to me the miſerable con- 
dition of the ſhip's company, 1 could not put out of my 
thought the ſtory he had told me of the three poor crea- 
tures in the great cabin; (viz.) the mother, her ſon, and 
the maid-ſervant, whom he had heard nothing of for two 
or three days; and whom he ſeemed to confeſs they had 
wholly neglected, their own extremities being ſo great; 
by which 1 underſtood, that they had really given them 
no food at all; and that therefore they muſt be periſhed, 
and be all lying dead, perhaps, on the floor or deck of the 
cabin. ” F 
As I therefore kept the mate, whom we then called cap- 
tain, on board with his men to refreſh them, ſo I alſo forgot 
not the ſtarving crew that were left on board, but ordered 
my own boat to go on board the ſhip, and with my mate 
and twelve men to carry them a ſack of bread, and fouror 
five pieces of beef to boil. Our ſurgeon charged the men 
to cauſe the meat to be boiled while they ſtayed, and to 
keep guard in the cook-room, to prevent the men's taking 
it to eat raw, or taking it out of the pot before it was 
well boiled, and then to give every man but a little at a 
time; and by this caution he preſerved the men, who 
would otherwiſe have killed themſelves with that very 
food that was given them on purpoſe to ſave their lives. 
At the ſame time, I ordered the mate to go into the 
great cabin, and ſee in what condition the poor paſſengers 
were in, and, if they were alive, to comfort them and give 


them what refreſhment was proper; and the ſurgeon gave 


him a large pitcher with ſome of the prepared broth which 


he had given the mate that was on board, and which he 


did not queſtion would reſtore them gradually. 

I was not ſatisfied with this; but, as I ſaid above, 
having a great mind to ſee the ſcene of miſery, which I 
knew the ſhip itſelf would preſent me with, in a more 
lively manner than I could have it by report, I took the 
captain of the ſhip, as we now called him, with me, and 
went myſelf a little after in their boat. * 

I found the poor men on board almoſt in a tumult to 
get the victuals out of the boiler before it was ready: but 
my mate obſerved his order, and kept a good guard at 
the cook-room door; * the man he placed . 
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after uſing all poſſible perſuaſion to have patience, kept 
them off by force: however, he cauſed ſome biſcuit 
cakes to be dipped in the pot, and ſoftened them with 
the liquor of the meat, which they call brewis, and 

ve them every one one, to ſtay their ſtomachs, and 
told them that it was for their own ſafety that he was 
obliged to give them but little at a time. But it was all 
in vain, and had I not come on board, and their own 
commander and officers with me, and with good 
words, and ſome threats alſo of giving them no more, 
I believe they would have broke into the cook-room 
by force, and tore the meat out of the furnace; for words 
indeed are of a very {mall force to an hungry belly : 
however we pacified them, and fed them gradually and 
cautiouſly for the firſt time, and the next time gave them 
more, and at laſt filled their bellies, and the men did well 
enough. 

But the miſery of the poor paſſengers in the cabin was 
of another nature, and far beyond the reſt; for as, firſt, 
the ſhip's company had ſo little for themſelves, it was 
but too true, that they had at firſt kept them very low, 
and at laſt totally neglected them; ſo that for fix or ſeven 
days, it might be ſaid, they had really had no food at all, 
and for ſeveral days before, very little. 

The poor mother, who, as the firſt mate reported, was 
4 woman of good ſenſe, and good breeding, had ſpared 
all ſhe could get ſo affectionately for her ſon, that at laſt 
ſhe entirely ſunk under it : and when the mate of our 
fhip went in, ſhe fat upon the floor or deck, with her 
back up againſt the fides, between two chairs, which 
were laſhed faſt, and her head funk in between her ſhoul- 
ders, like a corpſe, though not quite dead. My mate 
faid all he could to revive and encourage her, and with a 


n put ſome broth into her mouth; ſhe opened her J 


hps, and lifted up one hand, but could not ſpeak ; yet 


ſhe underſtood what he ſaid, and made ſigns to him, in- ; 


timating, that it was too late for her; but pointed to her 


child, as if ſhe would have ſaid, they ſhould take care of | 


him. | 
However the mate, who was exceedingly moved with 
the fight, endeavoured to get ſome of the broth into her 


mouth; and, as he faid, got two or three ſpoonfuls down, a 
| though | 
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though I queſtion whether he could be ſure of it or not : 
but it was too late, and ſhe died the ſame night. 

The youth, who was preſerved at the price of his moſt 
affectionate mother's Uk, was not ſo far gone; yet he 
lay in a cabin- bed as one ſtretched out, with hardly any 
life left in him; he had a piece of an old glove in his 
mouth, having eaten up the reſt of it: however, being 
young, and having more ſtrength than his mother, the 
mate got ſomething down his throat, and he began ſen- 
fibly to revive, though by giving him ſome time after 
but two or three ſpoonfuls extraordinary, he was very 
fick, and brought 1t up again. 

But the next care was the poor maid ; ſhe lay all along. 
upon the deck, hard by her miſtreſs, and juſt like one 
that had fallen down with an apoplexy, and ftruggled 
for life ; her limbs were diftorted, one of her hands was 
claſped round the frame of one chair, and ſhe griped it 
fo hard, that we could not eaſily make her let it go 
her other arm lay over her head, and her feet lay both 


together, ſet faſt againſt the frame of the cabin- table; 


in ſhort, ſhe lay juſt like one in the laſt agonies of death 
and yet ſhe was alive too. 

The poor creatnre was not only ſtarved with hunger, 
and terrified with the thoughts of death, but, as the men 
told us afterwards, was broken-hearted for her miſtreſs, 
whom we ſaw dying two or three days before, and 
whom ſhe loved moſt tenderly, 

We knew not what to do with this poor girl; for 
when our ſurgeon, who was a man of very great know- 
tedge and experience, and with great application, re- 
covered her as to life, he had her upon his hand as to her 
ſenſes, for ſhe was little leſs than diſtracted for a con- 
ſiderable time after; as ſhall appear preſently, 

Whoever ſhall read theſe memorandums, muſt be de- 
ſired to conſider, that viſits at ſea are not like a jour- 
ney into the country, where ſometimes people ftay a 
week or a fortnight at a place, Our bufineſs was to 
reheve this diſtreſſed ſhip's crew, but not lie by for 
them; and though they were willing to ſteer the ſame 
courſe with us Por ſome days, yet we could carry no 
ſail to keep pace with a ſhip that had no maſts : how- - 
ever, as their captain begged of us to help him to ſer up 
| 3 A main» 
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a main-top-maſt, and a kind of top-maſt to his jury- 
fore-maſt, we did, as it were, lie by him for three or 
four days, and then having given him five barrels of beef 
and pork, two hogſheads of biſcuit, and a proportion of 
peas, flour, and what other things we could ſpare ;' and 
taking three caſks of ſugar ſome rum, and ſome 
pieces of eight of them for ſatisfaction, we left them, 
taking on board with us, at their own earneſt requeſt, the 
youth, and the maid, and all their goods. 
'The young lad was about ſeventeen years of age, a 
pretty, well-bred, modeſt, and ſenſible youth; greatly de- 
ected with the loſs of his mother, and, as it ſeems, had 
loſt his father but a few months before at Barba- 
does. He begged of the ſurgeon to ſpeak to me, to 
take him out of the ſhip ; for he ſaid, the cruel fellows 
had murdered his mother ; and 8 ſo oy yy 
is to ſay, paſſively; for they might have ſpared a ſm 
CORY poor LOGS whey, that might have 
preſerved her. life, though it had been juſt to keep her 
alive, But hunger knows no friend, no relation, no juſ- 
tice, no right; and therefore is remorſeleſs, and capable 
of no compaſſion. | | 
| Theſurgeon told him how far we were going, and how 
it would carry him away from all his friends, and put 
him perhaps in as bad circumſtances almoſt, as we 
found them in; that is to ſay, ſtarving in the world. 
He ſaid it mattered not whither he went, if he was but 
delivered from the terrible crew that he was among : 
that the captain (by which he meant me, for he could 
know nothing of my nephew) had ſaved his life, and 
he was ſure would nor hurt him ; and as for the maid, he 
was ſure, if ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe would be very thank- 
ful for it, let us carry them whither we would. The ſur- 
geon repreſented the caſe fo affectionately to me, that I 
yielded, and we took them both on board with all their 
goods, except eleven hogſheads of ſugar, which could 
not be removed, or come at; and as the youth had a 
bill of lading for them, I made his commander ſign a 
writing, obliging him to go, as ſoon as he came to Briſ- 
tol, to one Mr. Rogers, a merchant there, to whem the 
outh ſaid he was related, and to deliver a letter which 
wrote to him, and all the goods he had belonging td the 
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| deceaſed dow; which I ſuppoſe was not done; for I 


could never learn, that the ſhip came to Briſtol; but was, 
as is moſt probable, loſt at ſea, being in ſo diſabled a con- 
dition, and ſo far from any land, that I am of 2 
the firſt ſtorm ſhe met with afterwards, ſhe might founder 
in the ſea ; for ſhe was leaky, and had damage in her 
hold when I met with her. | | 
I was now in the latitude of 19 deg. 32 min. and had 
hitherto had a tolerable voyage as to weather, though at 
firſt the winds had been contrary. I ſhall trouble nobody 
with the little incidents of wind, weather, currents, &c. 
on the reſt of our voyage; but ſhortening my ſtory for 


the ſake of what is to follow, ſhall obſerve that I came 


to my old habitation, the iſland, on the 1oth of April, 
1695. It was with no ſmall difficulty that I found the 
place; for as I came to it, and went from it before, on 
the ſouth and eaſt fide of the iſland, as coming from the 
Braſils, ſo now coming in between the main and the 
iſland, and having no chart for the coaſt, nor any land- 
mark, I did not know it when I ſaw it, or know whether 
I faw it or no. | 

We beat about a great while, and went on ſhore on 
ſeveral iſlands in the mouth of the great river Oroonoque, 
but none for my purpoſe; only this I learned by my 
coaſting the ſhore, that I was under one great miſtake 
before, viz. that the continent which I thought I ſaw, 
from the iſland I lived in, was really no continent, but 
a long iſland, or rather a ridge of iſlands reaching from 
one to the other fide of the extended mouth of that 
great river; and that the ſavages who came to my iſland, 
were not properly thoſe which we call Caribbees, but 
iſlanders, and other Barbarians of the ſame kind, who 
inhabited ſomething nearer to our ſide than the reſt. 

In ſhort, I viſited ſeveral of the iſlands to no purpoſe z 
ſome I found were inhabited, and ſome were not. On 
one of them I found ſome Spaniards, and thought they 
had lived there; but, ſpeaking with them, found they 


had a ſloop lay in a ſmall creek hard by, and that they 


came thither to make ſalt, and catch ſome pearl-muſcles, 
if they could; but they belonged to the Iſle de Trini- 
dad, which lay farther north, in the latitude of 10 and 


11 degrees, ; 
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Thus coaſting from one iſland to another, ſometimes 
with the ſhip, ſometimes with the Frenchman's ſhallop 
(which we had found a convenient boat, and therefore 
kept her with their very good will) at wg I came fair 
on the ſouth-fide of my iſland, and I preſently knew the 
very countenance of the place; ſo I brought the ſhip 
ſafe to an anchor, broadſide with the little creek where 
was my old habitation. 

As ſoon as I ſaw the place, I called for Friday, and 
aſked him, if he knew where he was ? He looked about 
a little, and preſently clapping his hands, cried ; O yes, 
Q there, O yes, O there, pointing to our old habitation ; 
and fell a dancing and capering like a mad fellow, and I 
had much ado to keep him from jumping into the ſea, to 
ſwim athore to the place. 

Well, Friday, faid I, do you think we ſhall find any 
body here or no ? And what do you think, ſhall we fee 
your father? The fellow ſtood mute as a ſtock a good 

while; but when I named his father, the poor affectionate 
creature looked dejected; and I could the tears run 
down his face very plentifully. What 1s the matter, Fri- 
day, faid I? Are you troubled becauſe you may ſee your 
father? No, no, ſays he, ſhaking his head, no ſee him 
more, no ever more ſee again. Why ſo, ſaid I, Friday? 
How do you know that? O no, O no, fays Friday, he 
long ago die; long ago, he much old man. Well, well 
faid I, Friday, you don't know : But ſhall we ſee any one 


elſe then? The fellow, it ſeems, had better eyes than I, 


and he points juſt to the hill above my old houſe; and 
though we lay half a league off, he cries out, Me ſee ! 
me ſee! yes, yes, me ſee much man there, and there, and 
there. I looked, but could ſee nobody, no, not with a 
perſpective glaſs ; which was, I ſuppoſe, becauſe I could 
not hit the place; for the fellow was right, as I found 
upon enquiry the next day, and there were five or ſix 
men altogether ſtood to look at the ſhip, not knowing 
what to think of us. 

As ſoon as Friday had told me he ſaw people, I cauſed 


the Engliſh ancient to be ſpread, and fired three guns, 


to give them notice we were friends; and about half 
a quarter of an hour after, we 2 waar a ſmoke riſe 
from the fide of the creek ; fo 1 immediately ordered 


a boat 
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. a boat out, taking Friday with me; and, hanging out & 

white flag, or a flag of truce, I went directly on ſhore, 
taking with me the young friar I mentioned, to whom I 
Rad told the whole ſtory of my living there, and the man- 
ner of it, and every particular, both of myſelt and thoſe 
that J left there; 2 who was on that account extremely 
deſirous to go with me. We had beſides about ſixteen men 
very well armed, if we had found any new gueſt there 
which we did not know of; but we had no need of 
weapons. 

As we went on ſhore upon the tide of flood, near high 
water, we rowed directly into the creek ; and the firſt 
man I fixed my eye upon, was the Spaniard whoſe life 1 
had ſaved, and whom I knew by his face perfectly well; 
as to his habit, I ſhall deſcribe it afterwards. I ordered 
nobody to go on ſhore at firſt but myſelf, but there was 
no keeping Friday in the boat: for the affectionate crea- 
ture had ſpied his father at a diſtance a good way off of 
the Spaniards, where indeed I ſaw nothing of him; and 
if they had not let him go on ſhore, he would have jump- 
ed into the ſea. He was no ſooner on ſhore, but he flew 
away to his father like an arrow out of a how. It 
would have made any man ſhed tears, in. ſpite of the 
firmeſt reſolution, to have ſeen the firſt tranſports of this 
poor fellow's joy, when he came to his father; how he 
embraced him, kiſſed him, ſtroaked his face, took him up 
in his arms, ſet him down upon a tree, and lay down by 
him ; then ſtood and looked at him, as any one would 
look at a ſtrange picture, for a quarter of an hour toge- 
ther; then lay down upon the ground, and ſtroaked is 
legs, and kiſſed them, and then got up again, and ſtared 
at him; one would have thought the fellow bewitched: 
but it would have made a dog laugh to ſee how the next 
day his paſſion ran out another way: in the morning he 
walked along the ſhore, to and again, with his father, 
ſeveral hours, always leading him by the hand, as if 
he had been a lady; and every now and then would 
come to fetch ſomething or other for him to the boat, 
either a lump of ſugar, or a dram, a biſcuit, or ſome- 
thing or other that was good. In the afternoon. his fro- 
lics ran another way, for then he would ſet the old 
man down upon the ground, and dance about him, and 
| B 5 made 
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made a thouſand antic poſtures and geſtures; and all the 
while he did this, he would be talking to him, and telli 

him one ſtory or another of his travels, and of what ha 
happened to him abroad, to divert him. In ſhort, if the 
ſame filial affection was to be found in Chriſtians to their 
parents, in our parts of the world, one would be tempted 
to ſay, there hardly would have been any need of the 
fifth commandment. 

But this is a digreſſion; I return to my landing, It 
would be endleſs to take notice of all the ceremonies and 
civilities that the Spaniards received me with. The firſt 
Spaniard, whom as I ſaid, I knew very well, was he whoſe 
life I ſaved ; he came towards the boat, attended by one 
more, carrying a flag of truce alſo ; and he did not only 
not know me at firſt, but he had no thoughts, no notion, 
of its being me that was come, till I ſpoke to him : Seig- 
nor, ſaid I, in Portugueſe, do you not know me? At which 

he ſpoke not a word; but grving his muſquet to the man 

that was with him, threw his arms abroad, and ſaying 
ſomething in Spaniſh, that I did not perfectly hear, came 
forward, andembraced me, telling me he was inexcuſable, 
not to know that face again, that he had once ſeen, as of 
an angel from heaven, ſent to fave his life : he ſaid 
abundance of very handſome * as a well-bred Spa- 
niard always knows how; and then beckoning to the 
perſon that attended him, bade him go and call out his 
comrades. He then aſked me, if I would walk to my own 
habitation where he would give me poſſeſſion of my own 
houſe again, and where I ſhould ſee there had been but 
mean improvements; ſo I walked along with him; but 
alas ! I could no more find the place again, than if I had 
never been there; for they had planted ſo many trees, 
and placed them in ſuch a poſture, ſo thick and cloſe to 
one another, in ten years time they were grown ſo big, 
that, in ſhort, the place was inacceſſible, except by ſuch 
windings and blind ways, as they themſelves only who- 
made them could find. 

I aſked them, what put them upon all theſe fortifica- 
tions? He told me, I would ſay there was need enough 
of it, when they had given an account how they had 
paſſed their time ſince their arriving in the iſſand, eſpe- 
cially after they had -the misfortune to find that I was 
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ne: he told me he could not but have ſome ſatisfaction 
in my good fortune, when he heard that I was gone in a 
good ſhip, and to my ſatisfaction; and that he had often- 
times a ſtrong perſuaſion, that one time or other he ſhould 
ſee me again : but nothing that ever befel him in his life, 
he ſaid, was ſo ſurpriſing and afflicting to him at firſt, as 
the diſappointment he was under when he came back to 
the iſland, and found I was not there. 

As to the three Barbarians (ſo he called them) that 
were left behind, and of whom he ſaid: he had a long 
ſtory to tell me; the Spaniards all thought themſelves 
much better among the ſavages, only that their number 
was ſo ſmall. And, ſays he, had they been ſtron 
enough, we had been all long ago in purgatory; an 
with that he croſſed himſelf upon the breaſt. But, Sir, 
ſays he, I hope you will not be diſpleaſed, when I ſhall 
tell you how, forced by neceſſity, we were obliged, for 
our own preſervation, to diſarm them, and making them 
our ſubjects, who would not be content with being mo- 
derately our maſters, but would be our murderers. I an- 
ſwered, I was heartily afraid of it when I left them 
there; and nothing troubled me at my parting from the 
iſland, but that they were not come back, that I might 
have put them in poſſeſſion of every thing firſt, and left 
the other in a ſtate of ſubjection, as they deſerved : but if 
they had reduced them to it, I was very glad, and ſhould 
be very far from finding any fault with it ; for I knew 
they were a parcel of refractory ungovernable villains, 
and were fit for any manner of miſchief. 

While I was ſaying this, came the man whom he had 
ſent back, and with him eleven men more: in the 
dreſs they were in, it was impoſlible to gueſs what na- 
tion they were of: but he made all clear both to them 
and to me. Firſt, he turned to me, and pointing to them, 
faid, Theſe, Sir, are ſome of the gentlemen who owe 
their lives to you; and then turning to them, and point- 
ing to me, he let them know who I was; upon which 
they all came up one by one, not as if they had been 
ſailors, and ordinary fellows, and I the like, but really, 
as if they had been ambaſſadors or noblemen, and 1 
a monarch, or a great conqueror: their behaviour was to 
the laſt degree obliging and courteous, and yet mixed 
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with a manly, majeſtic gravity, which very well became 
them; and, in ſhort, they had ſo much more manners than 
I, that I ſcarce knew how to receive their civilities, much 
leſs how to return them in kind, 

The hiſtory of their coming to, and conduct in the 
ifland, after my going away, 1s ſo remarkable, and has 
ſo many incidents, which the former part of my relation 
will help to underſtand, and which will, in moſt of the 

iculars, refer to that account I have already given, 
that I cannot but commit them with great delight to the 
reading of thoſe that come after me. 
I ſhall no longer trouble the ſtory with a relation in 


the firſt perſon, which will put me to the expence of 


ten thouſand ſaid I's, and ſaid he's, and he told me's, 
and I told him's, and the like; but I ſhall collect the 
facts hiſtorically, as near as I can gather them out of my 
memory from what they related to me, and from what 
I met with in my converſing with them, and with the 


In order to do this ſuccinctly, and as intelligible as I 
can, I muſt go back to the circumſtance in which I left 
the iſland, and which the perſons were in, of whom 1 
am to ſpeak. At firſt it is neceſſary to repeat, that I had 
ſent away Friday's father and the Spaniard, the two 
whoſe lives I had reſcued from the ſavages; I ſay, 1 
had ſent them away in a large canoe to the main, as I 
then thought it, to fetch over the Spaniard's companions 
whom he had left behind him, in order to ſave them 
from the like calamity that he had been in; and in order 
to ſuccour them from the preſent, and that, if poſſible, 
we might together find ſome way for our deliverance af- 
terward. | 

When I ſent them away, J had no viſible appearance 
of, or the leaſt room to hope for my own deliverance, 
any more than I had twenty years before ; much leſs had 
I any foreknowledge of what after happened, I mean of 
an Engliſh ſhip coming on ſhore there to fetch them off, 
and it could not but be a very great ſurpriſe to them, 
when they came back, not only to find that I was gone, 
but to find three ſtrangers left on the ſpot, poſſeſſed of 
all that I had left behind me, which would othewiſe 
have been their own. 
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The firſt thing, however, which I enquired into, 
that I might begin where I left off, was of their own 
part : and I defired he would give me a particular ac- 
count of his voyage back to his countrymen with the 
boat, when I ſent him to fetch them over. He told 
me there was a little variety in that part; for nothing re- 
markable happened to them on the way, they having 
very calm weather, and a ſmooth fea; for his coun- 
trymen, it could not be doubted, he ſaid, but that they 
were overjoyed to ſee him: (it ſeems he was the prin- 
cipal man among them, the captain of the veſſel they 
had been ſhipwrecked in, having been dead ſome time:) 
They were, he ſaid, the more ſurpriſed to ſee him, be- 
cauſe they knew that he was fallen into the hands of 
ſavages, who, they were ſatisfied, would devour him, 
as they did all the reft of their priſoners ; that when he 
told them the ſtory of the deliverance, and in what 
manner he was furniſhed for carrying them away, it 
was like a dream to them; and their aſtoniſhment, they 
faid, was ſomething like that of Joſeph's brethren, 
when he told them who he was, and told them the ſtory 
of his exaltation in Pharaoh's court: but when he ſhewed 
them the arms, the powder, the ball, and the proviſions 
that he brought them for their journey or voyage, they 
were reſtored to themſelves, took a ſhare of the joy of 
their deliverance, and immediately prepared to come 
away with them, 

Their firſt buſineſs was to get canoes ; and in this they 
were obliged not to ſtick ſo much upon the honeſt part of 
it, but to treſpaſs upon their friendly ſavages, and to bor- 
row two large canoes or periaguas, on the pretence of 
going out a fiſhing, or for pleaſure. 

In theſe they came away tlie next — ; it ſeems t 
wanted no time to get themſelves ready, for they had no 
baggage, neither clothes, or proviſions, or any thing in the 
world, but what they had on them, and a few roots to eat, 
of which they uſed to make their bread. 

They were in all three weeks abſent, and in that 
time, unluckily for them, I had the occaſion offered 
for my eſcape, as I mentioned in my other part, and 
to get off from the iſland ; leaving three of the mot 
impudent, hardened, ungovernable, diſagreeable villains 
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behind me, that any man could defire to meet with, to 
the poor Spaniards great grief and diſappointment, you 
may be ſure. 

'Che only juſt thing the rogues did, was, that when 
the Spaniards came on ſhore, they gave my letter to 
them, and gave them proviſions, and other relief, as I 
had ordered them to do; alſo, they gave them the long 
paper of directions, which I had left with them, con- 
taining the particular methods which I took for managing 
every part of my life there, the way how I baked my 
bread, bred up my tame goats, and planted my corn, 
how I cured my grapes, made my pots, and, in a word, 
every thing I did ; all this being written down, = 
gave to the Spaniards, two of whom underſtood Engli 
well enough ; nor did they refuſe to accommodate the 
Spaniards with any thing elſe, for they agreed very well 
for ſome time; they gave them an equal admiſſion into 
the houſe, or cave, and they began to live very ſociably ; 
and the head Spaniard, who had ſeen pretty much of my 
method, and Friday's father together, managed all their 
affairs ; for, as for the Engliſhmen, they did nothing 
but ramble about the iſland, ſhoot parrots, and catch 
tortoiſes, and when they came home at night, the Spa- 
niards provided their ſuppers for them. 
Ihe Spaniards would have been ſatisfied with this, 
would the other but have let them alone ; which, how- 
ever, they could not find in their hearts to do long; 
but, like the dog in the manger, they would not eat 
themſelves, and would not let others eat neither: the 
differences, nevertheleſs, were at firſt but trivial, and 
ſuch as are not worth relating ; but at laſt it broke out 
into open war, and it began with all the rudeneſs and in- 
fglence that can be imagined, without reaſon, without 
provocation, contrary to nature, and indeed to common 


| ſenſe; and though it is true, the firſt relation of it came 


from the Spaniards themſelves, whom I may call the ac- 


cuſers, yet when I came to examine the fellows, they could 


not deny a word of it. 

But before I come to the. particulars of this part, I 
muſt pk a defect in m Wen relation; and this 
was, that I forgot to ſet down among the reſt, that, 


juſt as we were weighing anchor to ſet ſail, Goa 
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| happened a little quarrel on board our ſhip, which I was 


afraid once would turn to a ſecond mutiny ; nor was it 
appeaſed, till the captain, rouſing up his courage, and 
taking usall to his afliſtance, parted them by force, and 
making two of the moſt refractory fellows priſoners, he 
laid them in irons; and as they had been active in the 
former diſorders, and let fall ſome ugly dangerous words 
the ſecond time, he threatened to carry them in irons to 
England, and have them hanged there for mutiny, and 
running away with the ſhip. | 

This, it ſeems, though the captain did not intend to 
do, it frighted ſome other men in the ſhip; and ſome of 
them had put it in the heads of the reſt, that the captain 
only gave them good words for the preſent, till they ſhould 
come to ſome Engliſh port; and that then they ſhould be 
all put into a gaol, and tried for their lives. 

he mate got intelligence of this, and acquainted us 
with it; upon which it was defired, that I, who ſtill 
paſſed for a great man among them, ſhould go down 
with the mate, and ſatisfy the men, and tell them, that 
they might be aſſured, if they behaved well the reſt of 
the voyage, all they had done for the time paſt ſhould 
be pardoned. So I went, and after paſſing my Honour's 
word to them, they appeared eaſy, and the more ſo, 
when I cauſed the two men, who were in irons, to be re- 
leaſed and forgiven. 
But this mutiny had brought us to an anchor for that 
night, the wind alſo falling calm; next morning we 
found, that our two men who had been laid in irons, 
had ſtole each of them a muſquet, and ſome other wea- 
ns; what powder or ſhot they had, we knew not; and 
ad taken the ſhip's pinnace, which was not yet haled up, 
_ run away with her to their companions in roguery on 
ore. 

As ſoon as we found this, I ordered the long-boat on 
ſhore, with twelve men and the mate, and away they 
went to ſeek the rogues; but they could neither find 
them, nor any of the reſt; for they all fled into the woods, 
when they ſaw the boat coming on ſhore. The mate 
was once reſolved, in juſtice to their rozuery, to have 
deſtroyed their plantations, burnt all their houſhold- ſtuff 
and furniture, and left them to ſhift without it; but 

having 
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. having no order he let all alone, left every thing as they 


found it, and bringing the pinnace away, came on board 
without them. 
Theſe two men made their number five, but the 


other three villains were ſo much wickeder than theſe, 


that after they had been two or three days together, 
they turned their two new-comers out of doors to ſhift 
for themſelves, and would have nothing to do with 
them ; nor could they for a good while be perſuaded to 


give them any food; as for the Spaniards they were not 


t come. 

When the Spaniards came firſt on ſhore, the buſineſs 
began to go forward; the Spaniards would have per- 
ſuaded the three Engliſh brutes to have taken in their two 
countrymen again, that, as they ſaid, they might be all 
one family ; but they would not hear of 1t : ſo the two 

r fellows lived by themſelves, and finding nothing 
* and application would make them live com- 
fortable, they pitched their tents on the north ſhore of 
the iſland, but a little more to the weſt, to be out of the 
danger of the ſavages, who always landed on the eaſt parts 


of the iſland. 


Here they built two huts, one to lodge in, and the 
other to lay up their magazines and ſtores in; and the 
_— having given them ſome corn for ſeed, and 
eſpecially ſome of the peas which I had left them, they 
dug and planted, and incloſed, after the pattern 1 had ſet 
for them all, and began to live pretty well; their firſt crop 
of corn was on the ground, and though it was but a little 
bit of land which they had dug up at firſt, having had 
but · a little time, yet it was enough to relieve them, and 
find them with bread and other eatables; and one of the 
fellows, being the cook's mate of the ſhip, was very ready 
at making ſoup, puddings, and ſuch other preparations, as 


the rice, and the milk, and ſuch little fleſh as they got, 


furniſhed him to do. 


They were going on in a little thriving poſture, when 
the three unnatural rogues, their own countrymen too, 
in mere humour, and to inſult them, came and bullied 


them, and told them the iſland was theirs ; that the go- 
vernor, meaning me, had given them poſſeſſion of it, 


and nobody elſe had any right to it; and, damn them, 


they 
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they ſhould build no houſes upon their ground, unleſs 
they would pay them rent for them, 

The two men thought they had jeſted at firſt ; and 
aſked them to come and fit down, and ſee what fine houſes 
they were that they had built,” and tell them what rent 
they demanded : and one of them merrily told them, if 
they were ground-landlords, he hoped, it they built tene- 
ments upon the land, and made improvements, they would, 
according to the cuſtom of all landlords, grant them a 
long leaks, and bid them go and fetch a ſcrivener to draw 
the writings. One of the three, damning and raging, told 
them, they ſhould ſee they were not in a jeſt; and going 
to a little place at a diſtance, where the honeſt men had 
made a fire to dreſs their victuals, he takes a firebrand, 
and claps it to the outſide of their hut, aad very fairly ſet 
it on fire; and it would have been all burnt down in a 
few minutes, if one of the two had not run to the fellow, 
thruſt him away, and trod the fire out with his feet, and 
that not without ſome difficulty too, 

The fellow was in ſuch a rage at the honeſt man's 
thruſting him away, that he turned upon him with a pole 
he had in his hand; and had not the man avoided the 
blow very nimbly, and run into the hut, he had ended 
his days at once, His comrade, ſeeing the danger they 
were both in, ran in after him, and immediately they 
came both out with their muſquets ; and the man that was 
firſt ſtruck at with the pole, knocked the fellow down, who 
began the quarrel, with the ſtock of their muſquet, and 
that before the other two could come to help him; and 
then ſeeing the reſt come at them, they ſtood together, 
and preſenting the other ends of their pieces to them, bade 
them ſtand off, 

The other had fire-arms with them too; but one of 
the two honeſt men, bolder than his comrade, and made 
deſperate by his danger, told them, if they offered to 
move hand or foot, they were all dead men; and boldly 
commanded them to lay down their arms. They did 
not indeed lay down their arms; but ſeeing him re- 
ſolute, it brought them to a parley, and they conſented 
to take their wounded man with them, and be gone; 
and indeed, it ſeems the fellow was wounded ſuffic ient- 
ly with the blow; however, they were much in the 

wrong, 
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wrong, fince they had the advantage, that they did not 
diſarm them effectually, as they might have done, and 
have gone immediately to the Spaniards, and given them 


an account how the rogues had treated them ; for the 


three villains ſtudied nothing but revenge, and every day 
gave them ſome intimation that they did fo. 

But not to croud this part with an account of the lef- 
ſer part of their rogueries, ſuch as treading down their 
corn, ſhooting three young kids, and a ſhe-goat, which 
the poor man had got to breed up tame for their ſtore ; 
and, in a word, plaguing them night and day in this man- 
ner, it forced the two men to ſuch a deſperation, that 
they reſolved to fight them all three the firſt time they had 
a fair opportunity. In order to this, they reſolved to go to 
the caſtle, as they called it, that was my old dwelling, 
where the three rogues and the Spaniards all lived together, 


at that time, intending to have a fair battle, and the, 


Spaniards ſhould ſtand by to ſee fair play. So they 
got up in the morning before day, and came to the place, 


and called the Enghſhmen by their names, telling a 


Spaniard that anſwered, that they wanted to ſpeak with 
them. 

It happened that the day before, two of the Spaniards, 
having been in the woods, had ſeen one of the two 
Engliſhmen, whom, for diſtinction, I call the honeſt men; 
and he had made a ſad complaint to the Spaniards, of 
the barbarous uſage they had met with from their three 
countrymen, and how they had ruined their plantation, 
and deſtroyed their corn, that they had laboured ſo hard 
to bring forward, and killed the milch-goat, and their 
three kids, which was all they had provided for their 
ſuſtenance; and that if he and his friends, meaning 
the Spaniards, did not aſſiſt them again, they ſhould be 
ſtarved. When the Spaniards came home at night, and 
they were all at ſupper, he took the freedom to reprove 
the three Engliſhmen, though in gentle and mannerly 
terms, and aſked them, how they could be ſo cruel, they 
being harmleſs, inoffenſive fellows, and that they were 
putting themſelves in a way to ſubſiſt by their labour, and 
that it had coſt them a great deal of pains to bring things 
to ſuch perfection as they had. | 

| One 
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9 One of the Engliſhmen returned very briſkly, What 
not , had they to do there ? That they came on ſhore without 
leave, and that they ſhould not plant or build upon the 
iſland ; it was none of their ground. Why, ſays the 
Spaniard, very calmly, Seignior Ingleſe, they muſt not 


ay ſtarve. The Engliſhman replied, like a true rough-hewn 
of tarpaulin, they might ſtarve and be damned, they ſhould 

* not plant, nor build in that place. But what muſt they 
yo do then, Seignior ? ſays the Spaniard. Another of the 
* brutes returned, do! dn them, they ſhould be ſervants, 
ly and work for them. But how can you expect that of 


them? They are not bought with your money; you 
have no right to make them ſervants. The Engliſhmen 
anſwered, The iſland was theirs, the governor had given 
it to them, and no man had any thing to do there but 
themſelves ; and with that ſwore by his Maker, that he 
would go and burn all their new huts; they ſhould build 
none upon their land. 

Why Seignior, ſays the Spaniard, by the ſame rule, 
we muſt be your ſervants too. Ay, ſays the bold dog, 
and ſo you ſhall too, befere we have done with you, mix- 
ing two or three Gd d—mme's in the proper intervals 
of his ſpeech. The Spaniard only ſmiled at that, and made 
him no anſwer. However, this little diſcourſe had heated 
them: and ſtarting up, one ſays to the other, I think it 
was he they called Will Atkins, come Jack, let us go and 
have the other bruſh with them; we will demoliſh their 
caſtle, I will warrant you; they ſhall plant no colony in 
our dominions. 

Upon this they were all trooping away, with every 
man a gun, a piſtol, and -a ſword, and muttered ſome 
inſolent things among themſelves, of what they would 
do to the Spaniards too, when opportunity offered ; but 
the Spaniards, it ſeems, did not ſo perfectly underſtand 
them as to know all the particulars; only that, in general, 
they threatened them hard for taking the two Engliſh: 
men's part. 

Whither they went, or how they beſtowed their time 
chat evening, the Spaniards ſaid, they did not know; 
but it ſeems they wandered about the country part of 
] the night; and then lying down in the place which I 
uſed to call my bower, they were weary, and over-ſlept 
| theme 
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themſelves. The caſe was this: They had reſolved to ſtay 
till midnight, and ſo to take the poor men when they were 
aſleep; and they acknowledged it afterwards, intending to 
ſet fire to their huts while they were in them, and either 
burn them in them, or murder them as they came out : 
and, as malice ſeldom ſleeps very ſound, it was very ſtrange 
they would not have been _ waking. 
owever, as the two men had alſo a deſign upon them, 
as I have ſaid, tho' a much fairer one than that of burning 
and murdering, it happened, and very luckily for them 
all, that they were up and gone abroad, before the bloody- 
minded rogues came to their huts. 
When they came thither and found the men gone, 
Atkins, who it ſeems was the forwardeſt man, called out 
to his comrades, ha! Jack, here's the neſt : but, d—n 
them, the birds are flown : they muſed a while to think 
what ſhould be the occaſion of their being gone abroad 
ſo ſoon, and ſuggeſted preſently, that the Spaniards had 
iven them notice of it; and with that, they ſhook 
2 and ſwore to one another, that they would be 
revenged of the Spaniards. As ſoon as they had made 
this bloody bargain, they fell to work with the poor men's 
habitation; they did not ſet fire indeed to any thing, but 
they pulled down both their houſes, and pulled them fo 
limb from limb, that they left not the leaſt ſtick ſtanding, 
or ſcarce any fign on the ground where they ſtood they 
tore all their little collected houſhold-ſtuff in pieces, and 
threw every thing about in ſuch a manner, that the poor 
men found, afterwards, ſome of their things a mile off 
from their habitation, | 
When they had done this, they pulled up all the young 
trees which the poor men had planted ; pulled up the 
incloſure they had made to ſecure their cattle and their 
corn; and, in a word, ſacked and plundered every thing, 
as completely as a herd of Tartars would have done, 
The two men were at this juncture gone to find them out, 
and had reſolved to fight them where ever they had been, 
tho' they were but two or three : ſo that, had they met, 
there certainly would have been bloodſhed among them ; 
for they were all very ſtout, reſolute fellows, to give them 
their due. 
But Providence took more care to keep them aſun- 
fs __  -- 
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der, than they themſelves could do to meet; for, as 
they had dogged one another, when the three were gone 
thither, the two were here; and afterwards, when the 
two went back to find them, the three were come to the 
old habitation again; we ſhall ſee their — con- 
duct preſently. When the three came back, like furious 
creatures, fluſhed with the rage which the work they 
had been about put them into, they came up to the 
Spaniards, and told them what they had done, by way 
of ſcoff and bravado ; and one of them ſtepping up to 
one of the Spaniards, as if they had been a couple of - 
boys at play, takes hold of his hat, as it was upon his 
head, and giving it a twirl about, fleering in his face, 
ſays he to him, And you, Seignior Jack Spaniard, ſhall 
have the ſame ſauce, if you do not mend your manners, 
The Spaniard, who, though quite a civil man, was as 
brave, as a man could defire to be, and withal a ftrong 
well-made man, looked ſteadily at him for a good 
while; and then, having no weapon in his hand, ſtept 
gravely up to him, and with one blow of his fiſt, knock- 
ed him down, as an ox is felled with 2 pole-ax, at which 
one of the rogues, inſolent as the firſt, fired his piſtol 
at the Spaniard immediately; he miſſed his body indeed, 
for the — went through his hair; but one of them 
touched the tip of his ear, and he bled pretty much. The 
blood made the Spaniard believe he was more hurt than 
he really was, and that put him into ſome heat, for before 
he acted all in a perfect calm; but now reſolving to 
through with his work, he ſtooped and took the fellow's 
muſquet whom he had knocked down, and was juſt going 
to ſhoot the man who had fired at him; when the reſt — 
the Spaniards, being in the cave, came out, and calling to 
him not to ſhoot, they ſtept in, ſecured the other two, and 
took their arms from them. | 
When they were thus difarmed, and found they had 
made all the Spaniards their enemies, as well as their own 
countrymen, they began to cool; and giving the Spaniards 
better words, would have had their arms again; but the 
Spaniards, conſidering the feud that was between them and 
the other two Engliſhmen, and that it would be the beſt 
method they could take to keep them from one another, 
told them they would do them no harm; and if they 
| would 
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would live peaceably they would be very willing to aſſiſt 


and aſſociate with them, as they did before; but that they 
could not think of giving them their arms again, while 


they appeared ſo reſolved to do miſchief with them to 
their own countrymen, and had even threatened them all 
to make them their ſervants. 

The rogues were now more capable to hear reaſon 
than to act reaſon ; but being refuſed their arms, they 
went raving away, and raging like madmen, threaten- 


ing what they would do, though they had no fire-arms : 


but the Spaniards deſpiſing their threatning, told them, 
they * care how they offered any injury to their 
plantation or cattle; for if they did, they would ſhoot 
them, as they would do ravenous beaſts, where ever 
they found them; and if they fell into their hands 
alive, they would certainly be hanged. However, this 
was far from cooling them ; but away they went, ſwear. 
ing and raging like furies of hell. As ſoon as they 
were gone, came back the two men in paſſion and rage 
enough alſo, though of another kind ; for having been 
at their plantation, and finding it all demoliſhed and de- 
ſtroyed, as above, it will eaſily be ſuppoſed they had 
provocation enough ; they could ſcarce have room to 
tell their tale, the Spaniards were ſo eager to tell them 
theirs; and it was ſtrange enough to find, that three men 
_ thus bully ninereen, and receive no puniſhment at 
The Spaniards indeed deſpiſed them, and eſpecially 
having thus diſarmed them, made light of their threat. 
enings; but the two Engliſhmen reſolved to have their 
remedy againſt them, what pains ſoever it coſt to find 


them out. 
But the Spaniards interpoſed here too, and told them, 


that they were already diſarmed: they could not conſent, 


that they (the two) ſhould purſue them with fire- arms, 
and perhaps kill them: but, ſaid the grave Spaniard, 
who was their governor, we will endeavour to make 
them do you juftice, if you will leave it to us; for, as 
there is no doubt but they will come to us again when 
their paſſion is over, being not able to ſubſiſt without 


our aſſiſtance, we promiſe you to make no peace with 


them, without having a full ſatisfaction for you; and 
; | upon 
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upon this condition we hope you will promiſe to uſe no 
violence with them, other than in your defence. 

The two Engliſhmen yielded to this very aukwardly, 
and with great reluctance ; but the Spaniards proteſted, 
they did it only to keep them from bloodſhed, and to 
— all eaſy at laſt; for, ſaid they, we are not ſo many 
of us; here is room enough for us all, and it is great 
pity we ſhould not be all good friends. At length they 
did conſent, and waited for the ifſue of the thing, living 
for ſome days with the Spaniards; for their own habitation 
was deſtroyed. - 

In about five days time the three vagrants, tired 
with wandering, and almoſt ſtarved with hunger, bav- 
ing chiefly lived on turtles eggs all that while, came 
back to the grove ; and finding my Spaniard, who, as . 
I have ſaid, was the governor, and two more with him, 
walking by the fide of the creek ;' they came up in a 
very ſobmiflive humble manner, and begged to be re- 
ceived again into the family. They Spaniards uſed them 
civilly, but told them, they had acted ſo unnaturally by 
their countrymen, and ſo very groſsly by them (the 
Spaniards) that they could not come to any conclu- 
ſion without conſulting the two Engliſhmen, and the 
reſt ; but, however, they would go to them, and dif. 
courſe about it, and they ſhould know in half an hour. 
It may be gueſſed, that they were very hard put to it; 
for it ſeems, as they were to wait this half-hour for an 
anſwer, he begged they would ſend them out ſome bread 
in the mean time; which he did, and ſent them at the 
ſame time a large piece of goat's fleſh, and a broiled 
parrot; which hoy eat very heartily, for they were hun- 
gry enough. 

After half an hour's conſultation they were called in, 
and a long debate had about them, their two country. 
men charging them with the ruin of all their labour, 
and a deſign to murder them; all which they owned 
before, and therefore could not deny now ; upon the 
whole, the Spaniards acted the moderators between 
them ; and as they had obliged the two Engliſhmen not 
to hurt the three, while they were naked and unarmed, 
ſo they now obliged the three to go and rebuild their 
fellows two huts, one to be of the ſame dimenſions, 

and 
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and the other larger than they were before; alſo to fence 


their ground again, where they had pulled up the fences, 
lant trees in the room of thoſe pulled up, dig up the 

land again for planting corn, where they 5 

and, in a word, to reſtore every thing in the ſame ſtate as 

they found it, as near as they could; for entirely it could 

not be, the ſeaſon for the corn, and the growth of the 

trees and hedges, not being poſſible to be recovered. 


Well, they all ſubmitted to this; and as they had 


plenty of proviſions given them al! the while, they 


grew very orderly, and the whole ſociety began to live 


pleaſantly and agreeably together again ; only that theſe 
three fellows could never be perſuaded to work; I mean, 
not for themſelves, except now and then a little, juſt as 
they pleaſed ; however, the Spaniards told them vlainty, 
that if they would but hve ſoctably and friendly together, 
and ſtudy in the whole the good of the plantation, they 
would be content to work for them, and let them walk 
about and be as idle as they pleaſed; and thus having lived 


pretty well together for a month or two, the Spaniards 


gave them their arms again, and gave them liberty to go 


abroad with them as before. | | 

It was not above a week after they had theſe arms, 
and went abroad, but the ungrateful creatures begango 
be as infolent and troubleſome as before ; but however, 
an accident happened preſently upon this, which endan- 
gered the ſafety of them all; they were obliged to lay by 


all private reſentments, and look to the preſervation of 


their lives. 

It happened one night, that the .Spaniard governor, 
as I call him, that is to ſay, the Spaniard whoſe life I 
had ſaved, who was now the captain, or leader, or 
governor of the reſt; found himſelf very uneaſy in the 
mght, and could by no means get any fleep: he was 
perfectly well in body, as he told me the ſtory, only 
found his thoughts tumultuous; his mind ran upon 
men fighting, and killing one another, but was broad 
awake, and could not by any means get any ſleep; in 
ſhort he lay a great while ; but growing more and more 
uneaſy, he reſolved to riſe ; as they lay, being ſo many 
of them, upon goat-ſkins, laid thick upon ſuch couches: 
and pads as they made for themſelves, and not in ham- 

mocks 


ad ſpoiled it; 
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m&eks and ſhip-beds, as I did, who was but one; ſo they 
had little to do, when they were willing to rife, Lut to get 
up upon their feet, and perhaps put on a coat, inch as it 
was, and their pumps, and they were ready for going any 
way that their thoughts guided them, 

Bein thus gotten up, he looked out ; but, being dark, 
he could ſee little or nothing ; and befides, the trees 
which I had planted, as in my former account is deſcrib- 
ed, and which were now grown tall, interccpte1 his 
ſight, ſo that he could only look up, and fee tt at it was 
a clear ſtar- light night; and, hearing no noiſe, he re- 
turned and laid him down again; but 1t was all one, he 
could not ſleep, nor could he compoſe himſelf to any 
thing like reſt, but his thoughts were to the laſt degree 
uneaſy, and yet he knew not for what, 

Having made ſome noiſe with riſing and walking 
at out, going out and coming in, another of them waked, 
and, calling, aſked who it was that was up? The Go- 
vernor told him, how it had been with him: Say you 
To? faid the other Spaniard ; ſuch things are not to be 
ſlighted, I aſſure you; there is certainly ſome miſchief 
working, ſays he, near us; and preſently he aſked him, 
Where are the Engliſhmen ? They are all in their huts, 
ſays he, ſafe enough. It ſeems, the Spaniards had kept 
poſſeſſion of the main apartment, and had made a place, 
where the three Engliſhmen, ſince their laſt mutiny, al- 
ways quartered by themſelves, and could not come at the 
reſt, Well, ſays the Spaniard, there is ſomethin in it, 
I am perſuaded from my on experience, I am ſatisfied 
our ſpirits embodied have converſe with, and receive in- 
telligence from, the ſpitits unembodied, and inhabiting 
the inviſible world; and this friendly notice is given for 
our advantage, if we know how to make uſe of it,— 
Come, ſays he, let us go out and look abroad; and if 
we find nothing at all in it to juſtify our trouble, I'll tell 
you a ſtory to the purpoſe, that ſhall convince you of the 
juſtice of my propoſing it. N 5 8! 

In a word, they went out to go to the top of the 
hill, where I uſed to go; but they, being ſtrong, and in 
good company, nor alone, as I was, ufed none of my 
cautions to go up by the ladder, and then pulling it 


up after them, to go up a ſecond ſtage to the top; but 
Vor. II. C were 
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were going round through the grove unconcerned and 
unwary, when they were ſurpriſed with ſeeing a light, 


as of fire, a very little way off from them, and hearing 


the voices of men, not of one, or two, but of a great 
number. | 

In all the diſcoveries I had made of the ſavages land- 
ing on the iſland, it was my conſtant care to prevent 
them making the leaſt diſcovery of there being any in- 


' habitant upon the place; and when by any neceſſity 


they came to know it, they felt it ſo effeQually, that 
they that got away, were ſcarce able to give any ac- 
count of it, for we diſappeared as ſoon as poſſible, nor 
did ever any that had ſeen me, eſcape to tell any one 
elſe, except it were the three ſavages in our laſt en. 
counter, who jumped into the boat, of whom I mention- 
ed, that I was afraid they ſhould go home, and bring more 


help. 

Whether it was the conſequence of the eſcape of 
thoſe men, that ſo great a number came now together ; 
er whether they came ignorantly, and by accident, on 
their uſual bloody errand, the Spaniards could not, it 
ſeems, underſtand ; but whatever it was, it had been their 
buſineſs, either to have concealed themſelves, and not 
have ſeen them at all; much leſs to have let the ſavages 
have ſeen that there were any inhabitants in the place; 
but to have fallen upon them ſo effectually, as that not 
a man of them ſhould have eſcaped, which could only 
have been by getting in between them and their 
boats ; but this preſence of mind was wanting to them, 
which was the ruin of their tranquillity tor a great 


_ while. 


We need not doubt, but that the governor, and the 
man with him, ſurprized with this fight, ran back imme- 
diately, and raiſed their fellows, giving them an account 
of the imminent danger they were all in ; and they again 
as readily took the alarm, but it was impoſſible to per- 
ſuade them to ftay cloſe within where they were, but that 
they muſt all run out to ſee how things ſtood, 

| While it was dark indeed, they were well enough, 
and they had opportunity enough, for ſome hours, to 
view them by the light of three fires they had made 
at ſome diſtance from one another; what they were 
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nd | Boing they knew not, and what to do themſelves they 
ht, WW knew not; for, firſt, the enemy were too many; and, ſe- 
— cCondly, they did not keep together, but were divided into 


ſeveral parties, and were on ſhore in ſeveral places. 
The Spaniards were in no ſmall conſternation at thie 


d. aght; and as they found that the fellows Tan ſtraggling 
ent all over the ſhore, they made no doubt, but, firſt or laſt, 
in- 


ſome of them would chop in upon their habitation, or 


ity upon ſome other place, where they would ſee the tokens 
bat ol inhabitants; and they were in great perplexity alſo for 
ac* fear of their flock of goats, which would have been little 
nor WF leſs than ftarving them, if tley ſhould have been deſtroy- 
one ed; ſo the firſt thing they reſolved upon, was to diſpatch 
en- Mi three men away before it was light, viz. two Spaniards 
on- and one Engliſhman, to drive all the goats away to the 
ore great valley where the cave was, and, if need were, to 
drive them into the very cave itſelf. 
e of | Could they have ſeen the ſavages altogether in one 
ner; 3 body, and at a diſtance from their canoes, they reſolv- 
, ON ed, if there had been an hundred of them, to have at- 
t, it i tacked them; but that could not be obtained, for 
their they were ſome of them two miles off from the other, 
not — 5 as it appeared afterwards, were of two different 
ages nations. | | 
ace 5 After having muſed a great while on the courſe they 


not ſhould take, and beaten their brains in conſidering their 
only preſent circumſtances; they reſolved at laſt, while it 
was dark, to ſend the old ſavage (Friday's father) out, 
as a ſpy, to learn, if poſſible, ſomething concerning 
them, as what they came for, and what they intended to 
do, and the like; the old man readily undertook it, and, 
ſtripping himſelf quite naked, as moſt of the ſavages 
were, away he went : after he had been gone an hour 
or two, he brings word, that he had been among them 
undiſcovered, that he found they were two parties, 
and of two ſeveral nations, who had war with ene 
another, and had had a great battle in their own 
country, and that both fides having had ſeveral pri- 
ſoners taken in the fight, they were by mere chance 
landed in the ſame iſland, for the devouring their 
priſoners, and making merry; but their coming ſo by 
chance to the ſame * had ſpoiled all their _— 

| 2 thac 


| 
| 
| 
( 


_ eſpecially upon the Engliſhmen ; their curioſity was fo 


if poflible, not one ſhould return to give an accouut of 
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that they were in a great rage at one another, and were 
ſo near, that he believed they would fight again, as ſoon 
as day-light began to appear; but he did not r e 
that they had any notion of any body's being on the ifland 
but themſelves. He had hardly made an end of tellin 
the ſtory, when they could perceive, by the unuſual noiſe 
they made, that the two little armies were engaged in a 
bloody fight. | 

Friday's father uſed all the arguments he could to per- 
ſuade our people to lie cloſe, and not be ſeen; he told 
them, their ſafety conſiſted in it, and that they had no- 
thing to do but to lie ſtill, and the ſavages would kill one 
another to their hands, and the reſt would go away; and 
it was ſo to a tittle. But it was impoſſible to prevail, 


importunate upon their prudentials, that they muſt run A 


out to ſee the battle ; however, they uſed ſome caution, 
viz. they did not go openly, juſt by their own dwelling, 
but went farther into the woods, and placed themſelves to 
advantage, where they might ſecurely ſee them manage 
the fight, and, as they thought, not to be ſeen by them; 
but, it ſeems, the ſavages did ſee them, as we ſhall find 
hereafter. | 

The battle was very fierce, and if I might believe the 
Engliſhmen, one of them ſaid, he could perceive, that 
ſome of them were men of great bravery, of invincible 
ſpirits, and of great policy in guiding the fight. 'The 
battle, they ſaid, held two hours, before they could gueſs Eil 
which party would be beaten ; but then that party which tee 


was neareſt our people's habitation, began to appear ma 
weakeſt, and, after ſome time more, ſome of them began WY we 
to fly; and this put our men again into a great conſter- me 
nation, left any of thoſe that fled ſhould run into the wit 
rove, before their dwelling, for ſhelter, and thereby | fay 
involuntarily diſcover the place; and that by conſe- | 


cuence'the purſuers ſhould do the like in ſearch for them, 
Upon this they reſolved, that they would ſtand armed 
within the wall, and whoever came into the grove, they 
ſhould ſally out over the wall, and kill them; ſo that, 


it; they ordered alſo, that it ſhould be done with their 
ſwords, or by knocking them down with the ſtock of the} 
muſquet, 


uſquet, 
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muſquet, not by ſhooting them, for fear of raiſing. an 
alarm by the noiſe. | | 

As they expected, it fell out; three of the routed army 
fled for life, and crofling the creek, ran directly into the 
place, not in the leaſt knowing whither they went, but 
running as into a thick wood for ſhelter ; the ſcout they 
kept to look abroad, gave notice of this within, with 
this addition, to our men's great ſatisfaction, viz. That 
the conquerors had not purſued them, or ſeen which way 


they were gone. Upon this the N governor, a 


man of humanity, would not ſuffer them to kill the 
three fugitives; but, ſending three men out by the top 
f the hill, ordered them to go round, and come in be- 
bind them, ſurpriſe and take them priſoners, which was 
done ; the refidue of the conquered people fled to their 
canoes, and got off to ſea; the victors retired, and made 
no purſuit, or very little; but, drawing themſelves into 
a body together, gave two great ſcreaming ſhouts, which 
they ſuppoſed were by way of triumph, and ſo the 
fight ended : and the ſame * about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, they alſo marched to their canoes. And 
thus the Spaniards had their iſland again free to them- 
ſelves, their fright was over, and they ſaw no ſavages 
for ſeveral years after. | 
After they were all gone, the Spaniards came out of 
their den; and, viewing the field of battle, they found 
about two and thirty dead men upon the ſpot ; ſome were 
killed with great long arrows, ſeveral of which were 
found ſticking in their bodies - but moſt of them were 
killed with their great wooden ſwords, ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen of which they found in the field of battle, and as 
many bows, with a great many arrows: theſe ſwords 
were great unwieldly things, and they muſt be very ſtron 
men that uſed them: moſt. of thoſe men that were kille 
with them, had their heads maſhed to pieces, as we may 
fay, or, as we call it in Engliſh, their brains knocked 
out, and ſeveral of their arms and legs broken; fo that 
it is evident they fight with inexpreſſible rage and fury 
they found not one wounded man that was not ſtone 
dead ; for either they ſtay by their enemy till they have 
um killed them, or they carry all the wounded men, 
at are not quite dead, away with them, 
4 C 3 This 
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This deliverance tamed our Engliſhmen for a great 
while ;. the fight had filled them with horror, and the 
conſequence appeared terrible to the laſt degree, eſpeci» 
ally upon ſuppoſing that ſome time or other they ſhould Mi 
fall into the hands of thoſe creatures; who would not 
only kill them as enemies, but kill them for food, as we 
kill our cattle. And they profeſſed to me, that the 


thoughts of being eaten up like beef or mutton, though- t: 
it was ſuppoſed it was not to be till they were dead, had 1 
ſomething in it fo horrible, that it nauſeated their ve t 
ſtomachs, made them ſick when they thought of it, an 2 
filled their minds with unuſual terror, that they were nos t 
themſelves for ſome weeks after. ; t 
This, as I ſaid, tamed even the three Engliſh brutes! » 
have been ſpeaking of; and for a great while aftes i 
pr were very tractable, and went about the common buſi, ¶ t! 
neſs of the whole ſociety well enough ; planted, ſowed, I 
reaped, and began to be all naturalized to the countrys 1 
but ſome time after this, they fell all-into-ſuck ſimple te 
meaſures again as brought them into a great deal of te 
trouble. | 1 tl 
They had taken three priſoners, as I had obſerved; and of 
theſe three being luſty ſtout young ſellows, they made ut 
them ſervants, and taught them to work for them; and, ne 
as ſlaves, they did bas” enough; but they did not take pr 
their meaſures with them as I did by my man Friday,. ha 
viz. to begin with them upon the principle of having = th 
faved their lives, and then inſtructed them in the rational ca 
principles of life, much leſs of religion, civilizing and WF rie 


reducing them by kind uſage, and affectionate arguings 3 Wl th 
but, as they gave them their food every day, ſo they gave | 

them their work too, and kept them fully employed in ¶ bit 
drudgery enough; but they failed in this by it, that ve 
they never had them to aſſiſt them and fight for them, as 


I had my man Friday, who was as true to me as the tir 
very fleſh upon my bones. fol 
But to come to the family part; being all now good the 
friends (for common danger, as I ſaid above, had pol 
effectually reconciled them) they began to conſider their wh. 
general circumſtances; and the firſt thing that came diſt 
wer 


under their conſideration was, whether, ſeeing the 
ſavages particularly haunted that ſide of the 9 
| | = 
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and that there were more remote and retired parts of it 
equally adapted to their way of living, and manifeſtly to 
their advantage, they ſhould not rather remove their ha- 
bitation, and plant in ſome more proper place for their 
ſaſety, and eſpecially for the ſecurity of their cattle and 
eorn ? 

Upon this, after long debate, it was conceived, that 
they ſhould not remove their habitation; becauſe that 
ſome time or other they thought they . hear from 
their governor again, meaning me: and if I ſhould ſend 
any one to ſeek them, I would be ſure to direct them on 
that ſide, where, if they ſhould find the place demoliſhed, 
they would conclude the favages had killed us all, and 
we were gone, and ſo our ſupply would go away too. 

But as to their corn and cattle, they agreed to remove 
them into the valley where my cave was, where the 
land was as proper to both, and where indeed there was 
land enough: however, upon fecond thoughts, they al- 
tered one part of that reſolution too; and reſolved only 
to remove part of their cattle thither, and = part of 
their corn there; and ſo, if one part was deſtroyed the 
other might be ſaved : and one piece of prudence they 
uſed, which it was very well they did ; viz. That they 
never truſted theſe three ſavages, which they had taken 
priſoners, with knowing any thing of the plantation they 
had made in that valley, or of any cattle they had 
there; much leſs of the cave there, which they kept in 
caſe of neceſſity, as a ſafe retreat; and thither they car- 
ried alſo the two barrels of powder, which I had left 
them at my coming away. b 8 

But, however, they reſolved not to change their ha- 
bitation; yet they agreed, that as I had carefully co- 
vered 1t firſt with a wall or fortification, and then with 
a grove of trees; ſo, ſeeing their ſafety conſiſted en- 
tirely in their being concealed, of which they were now 
fully convinced; they ſet to work to cover and conceal 
the place yet more effectually than before: to this pur= 
poſe, as I had planted trees = rather thruſt in fakes: 
which in time all grew to trees), for ſome good 
diſtance before the entrance into my apartment, they 
went on in the ſame manner, and filled up the 
that whole ſpace of — from the trees I had ſet 


4 quite 
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quite down to the ſide of the creek, where, as I ſaid; f 
landed my floats, and even into the very ouze where the 

tide flowed, not ſo much as leaving any place to land, or 
any fign that there had been any tailing thereabout : 
theſe itakes alſo, being of a wood very forward to grow, 
as I have noted formerly, they took care to have gene- 
rally very much larger and taller than thoſe which 1 had 
planted, and placed them ſo very thick and cloſe, that 
when they had been three or four years grown, there was 
no piercing with the eye any conſiderable way into the 
plantation : as for that part which I had planted, the 
trees were grown as thick as a man's thigh ; and among 
tem they placed ſo many other ſhort ones, and ſo thick, 
that, in a word, it ſtood like a paliſado a quarter of a 


mile long, and it was next to impoſſible to penetrate. if 


it, but with a little army, to cut it all down; for a lit- 
= dog could hardly get between the trees, they ſtood ſo 
oſe. | 


ground to the right hand, and to the left, and round 
even to the top of the hill; leaving no way, not ſo 
much as for themſelves to come out, but by the ladder 
placed up to the fide of the hill, and then lifted up, 
and placed again from the firſt ſtage up to the top; 
which ladder, when it was taken down, nothing but 


what had wings or witcheraft to aſſiſt it, could come at 5 


em. c 
2 This was excellently well contrived : nor was it leſs 
than. what they afterwards found occaſion for; which 
| ſerved to convince me, that as human prudence has au- 
thority of providence to juſtify it, ſo it has, doubtleſs, 
the direction of providence to ſet it to work; and, would 
we liſten carefully to the voiee of it, I am fully perſuaded 


we might prevent many of the diſaſters which our lives i 


are now by our own negligence ſubjected to. But this 

by the way. a 
I return to the ſtory :—They lived two years after this 
in perfect retirement, and had no more viſits from the 
ſavages; they had, indeed, an alarm given them one 
morning, which put them in a great conſternation ; 
for, ſome of the Spaniards being out early one 
morning on the weſt fide, or rather end of the iſland, 
which, 


But this was not at all; for they did the ſame by all the 


, 


Ph, 2. 2 + 6 wo 
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which, by the way, was that end where I never went, for- 
fear of being diſcovered, they were ſurprized with ſeeing 
above twenty eanoes of Indians juſt coming on ſhore, 
They made the beſt of their way home, in hurry 
enough; and giving the alarm to their comrades, they 
kept cloſe all that day and the next, going out only at. 
night, to make obſervation: but they had the good 
luck to be miſtaken; for wherever the ſavages went, 
they did not land at that time on the iſland, but pur- 


ſued ſome other deſign. | 
And now they had another: broil with the three Eng- 


'Tiſhmen ; one of which, a moſt turbulent fellow, being in 


a rage at one of the three ſlaves, which I mentioned 
they had taken, becauſe the fellow had not done ſome- 
thing right which he bid him do, and ſeemed a little un- 
tractable in his ſhewing him, drew a hatchet out of a 
frog-belt, in which he wore it by his fide, and fell upon 
the poor ſavage, not to correct him, but to kill him. 
One of the Spaniards, who was by, ſeeing him give the 
fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet, which he 
aimed at his head, but ftrack into his ſhoulder; ſo that 
he thought he had cut the poor creature's arm off, ran 
to him, and intreating him not to murder the poor man, 
clapt in between him and the ſavage, to prevent the 
miſchief. 

The fellow, being enraged the more at this, ſtruck 
at the Spaniard with his hatchet, and ſwore he would: 
ſerve him as he intended to ſerve the ſavage ; which tHe 
Spaniard perceiving, avoided the blow, and with a 
fnovel, which he had in his hand (for they were work- 
ing in the field about the corn-land), knocked the 


brute down: Another of the Engliſhmen, running at tle 


ſame time to help his comrade, knocked the Spaniard: 
down; and then two Spantards more came to help their 
man, and a third Engliſhman fell upon them. They had 
none of them any fre-arms, or any other weapons but 
hatchets and other tools, except the third Eagliſhman; 
he had one of my old ruſty cutlaſſes, with which he made 
at the laſt Spaniards, and wounded them both : This fray 
ſet the whole fainily in an uproar, and more help com- 
ing in, they took the three Engliſhmen priſoners. The next 
queſtion Was, what ſnould be done with them? They had 


C 5. been 


they defired it might not be left to them : 8 
I am ſure we ought to ſentence them to the gallows; and 
with that gives an account, how Will Atkins, one of the. 
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been ſo often mutinous, and were ſo furious, ſo deſperate, 
and fo idle withal, that they knew not what courſe to take 
with them, for they were miſchievous to the higheſt degree, 
and valued not what hurt they-did any man; fo that, in 
ſhort, it was not ſafe to live with them. 

The Spaniard who was governor, told them in ſo many 
words, that if they had been his own countrymen, he 
would have hanged them all ; for all laws, and all govern- 
nors, were to preſerve ſociety; and thoſe who were dan- 
gerous to the ſociety, ought to be expelled out of it; but, 
as they were Engliſhmen, and that it was to the generous. 
kindneſs of an Engliſhman that they all owed their preſer- 
vation and deliverance, he would uſe them with all poſſible 
—_ and would leave them to the judgment of the other 
two Engliſhmen, who were their countrymen. 

One of the two honeſt Engliſnmen ſtood UP, and ſaid, 


or, ſays he, 


three, had propoſed to have all the five Engliſhmen join 


together, and murder all the Spaniards, when they were in iq 


their ſleep. 

When the Spaniſh governor heard this, he calls to Will 
Atkins: How, Seignior Atkins, ſays he, Will you murder 
us all? What have you to ſay to that? That hardened vil- 
lain was ſo far from denying it, that he ſaid it was true, 
and G—d d—mn him they would do it flill before they 
bad done with them. Well, but Seignior Atkins, ſaid the 
Spaniard, What have we done te you, that you will kill 
us? And what would you get by killing us? And what 


muſt we do to prevent your killing us? Muſt we kill: 


you, or will you kill us? Why will you put us to the ne- 


ceſlity of this, Seignior Atkins? ſays the Spaniard very ö 


ealmly, and ſmiling, 


Seignior Atkins was in ſuch a rage at the Spaniard's | 


making a jeſt of it, that, had he not been held by three 
men, and withal had no weapons with him, it was thought 
he would have attempted to ba 
middle of all the company. 

This hare-brained carriage obliged them to conſider ſe- 
riouſly what was to be done. The two Engliſnmen and the 
Spaniard who ſaved the poor ſavage, were of the * 


ave killed the Spaniard in the 


r 


22 
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That they fnould hang one of the three for an example to 
the reſt ; and that particularly it ſhould be he that had 
twice attempted. to commit murder with his hatchet ; and 
indeed there was ſome reaſon to believe he had done it, for 
the poor ſavage was 1n ſuch a miſerable condition with the 
wound he — received, that it was thought he could not 
live. | 
But the governor Spaniard {till ſaid ; No, it was an Eng- 
liſhman that had ſaved all their lives, and he would never 
conſent to put an Engliſhman to death, though he had mur- 
dered half of them; nay, he ſaid, if he had been killed him- 
ſelf by an Engliſhman, and had time left to ſpeak, it ſhould. 
be, that they ſhould pardon him.. 

This was fo poſitively inſiſted on by the ner Spa- 
niard, that there was no gainſay ing it; and, as merciful. 
counſels are moſt apt to prevail, where they are ſo ear- 
neſtly preſſed, ſo they all came into it; but then it was 
to be conſidered, what ſhould be done to keep them from 
the miſchief they deſigned; for all agreed, governor and 
all, that means were to be uſed for preſerving the ſo- 
ciety from danger: After a long debate it was agreed, firſt, 
That they ſhould be diſarmed, and not permitted to have 
either gun, or powder, or ſhot, or ſword, or any weapon, 
and ſhould be turned out: of the ſociety, and left to live 
where they would, and how they could, by themſelves; but 
that none of the reſt, either Spaniards or Engliſh, ſhould 
converſe with them, ſpeak with them, or have any thing to 
do with them; that they ſhould be forbid to come within a 
certain diftance of the place where the reſt dwelt; and that 
if they offered to commit any diſorder, ſo as to ſpoil, burn. 
kill, or deſtroy any of the corn, plantings; buildings, fen- 
ces, Or. cattle belonging to the ſociety, that they ſhould 
die without mercy, and would ſhoot them wherever they 
could find them.. 

'The governor, a man of great humanity,. muſing up- 
on the ſentence, conſidered a little upon it; and, turn» 
ing to the two honeſt Engliſhmen, ſaid, Hold;, you mult 
reflect, that it will be long ere they can raiſe corn and 
cattle of their own,. and they muſt not ſtarre; we muſt 
therefore allow them proviſions. So he cauſed to be ad- 
ded, 'That they ſhould have a proportion of corn given 
them to laſt them eight months, and for ſeed to ſow, by 
which time they might be ſuppoſed to raile ſome of their 

6 own; 
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own; that they ſhould have fix mileh-goats, four he-goats, 
and fix kids given them, as well for preſent ſubſiſtence, as 
for a ſtore; and that they fhould have tools given them for 
their work in the field; ſuch as fix hatchets, an axe, a ſaw, 
and the like: But they ſhould have none of theſe tools or 
proviſions, unleſs they would ſwear ſolemnly, that they 
would not hurt or injure any of the Spaniards with them, 
or of their fellow Engliſhmen. 
Thus they diſmiſſed them the Society, and turned them 
out to ſhift for themſelves, They went away ſullen and re- 
fractory, as neither contented to go away, or toſtay; but as 
there was no remedy, they went pretending to go and chuſe 
a place where they ſhould ſettle themſelves, to plant and 
live by themſelves; and ſome proviſions were given, but. 
no weapons. 
About four or five days after, they came again for 
Tome victuals, and gave the governor an account where 
they had pitched their tents, and marked themſelves out 
an habitation or plantation; it was a very convenient. 
P'ace indeed, on the remoteſt part of the iſland, N. E. 
much about the place where I providentially landed in 
my firſt voyage, when I was driven out to fea, the Lord. 
alone knows whither, in my fooliſh attempt to ſurround. 
the iſland. | | 
Here they built themſelves two handſome huts, and 
contrived them in a manner like my firſt habitation, 
being cloſe under the fide of a hill, having ſome trecs 
growing already to the three fides of it; ſo that by 
planting others, it would be very eaſily covered from the 
fight, unleſs narrowly ſearched for; they deſired ſome: 
dry goat-{kins for beds and covering, which were given 
them; and upon their giving their words, that they 
would not diſturb the reſt, or injure any of their planta- 
tions, they gave them hatchets, and what other tools they 
could ſpare; ſome peaſe, barley, and rice, for ſowing, 
and, in a word, any thing they wanted, but arms and 
ammunition. ; 

They lived in this ſeparate condition about fix months, 
and had got in their firſt harveſt, though the quantity 
was Pet ſmall, the parcel of land they had planted be- 
ing but little; for indeed, having all their plantation to 
form, they had a great deal of work upon their hands; 
and when they came to make boards, and pots, and. ſuch 


things, 
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things, they were quite out of their element, and could. 
make nothing of it ; and when the rainy ſeaſon came on, 
for want of a cave in the earth, they could not keep their 
rain dry, and it was in great danger of ſpoiling : and 
his humbled them much; ſo they came and begged the 
Spaniards to help them, which they very readily did; and 
in four days worked a great hole in the- fide of the hilt 
for them, big enoughto ſecure theircorn, and other things 
from the rain; but it was but a poor place at beſt, com- 
ared to mine; and eſpecially as mine was then; for the 
— had greatly enlarged it, and made ſeveral new 
apartments in it. ; ; 
About three quarters of a year after this ſeparation, 

a new frolic took theſe rogues, which, together with 
their former villany they had committed, brought mif- 
chief enough upon them, and had very near been the 
ruin of the whole colony: the three new aſſociates. 
began, it ſeems, to be weary of the laborious life they 
led, and that without hope of bettering their circum- 
ſtances ; and a whim took them, that they would make 


'a voyage to the continent, from whence the ſavages 


came, and would try if they could not ſeize upon ſome 
priſoners among the natives there, and bring them 
home, ſo as to make them do the labarious part of the 


work for them, | 


The project was not ſo prepoſterous, if they had gone 
no farther; but they did nothing, and ptopoſed nothing; 
but had either miſchief in the deſign, or miſchief in the 
event: and, if I may give my opinion, they ſeemed to 
be under a blaſt from heaven; for if we will not allow 
a Viſible curſe to purſue viſible crimes, how ſhall we re- 
eoncile the events of things . with divine juſtice ? It was 
certainly an apparent vengeance on their crime of mu- 
tiny and piracy, that brought them to the ſtate they 
were in; and, as they ſhewed not the leaſt remorſe for 
the crime, but added new villanies to it, ſuch as, par- 
ticularly, that piece of monſtrous cruelty of wounding 
a poor ſlave, becauſe he did not, or perhaps could not, 
underſtand to do what he was directed; and to wound 
him in ſuch a manner, as no queſtion, made him. a 
cripple all his life; and in a place where no ſurgeon 
or medicine could be had for his cure; and, what was 
fill worſe, the murderqus intent; or, to do juſtice to 
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the crime, the intentional murder, for ſuch to be ſare 
it was, as was afterwards the former defign they all laid,. 
to murder the Spaniards in cold blood, and in their 
ſleep. | 

Bur I leave obſerving, and return to the ſtory : The 
three fellows came down. to the Spaniards one morning, 
and, in very humble terms, defired to be admitted to 
ſpeak with them: the Spaniards very readily heard what 
they had to ſay, which. was this: that they were tired of 
living in the manner they did ; that they were not handy 
enough to make the neceſſaries they wanted; and that, 
having no help, they found they ſhould be ſtarved :. but. 
if the Spaniards would give them leave to take one of the 
eanoes which they came over in, and give them arms and: 
ammunition, proportioned for their defence, they would 
go over to the main, and ſeek their fortunes, and ſo deli- 
ver them from the trouble of ſupplying them with any 
more proviſions. 

The Spaniards were glad enough to be rid of them, 
but yet very honeſtly repreſented to them the certain 
deſtruction they were running into; told them, they had 
ſuffered ſuch hardſhips upon that very ſpot, that they- 
could, without any ſpirit of prophecy, tell them, that 
they would be ſtarved or murdered ; and bade them 
conſider of it. 

The men replied audaciouſly, they ſhould be ſtarved. 
if they ſtaid here, for they could not work, and would. 
not work; and they could but be ſtarved abroad; and if 
they were murdered, there was an end of them, they had 
no wives or children to cry after them; and, in ſhort, in- 
ſiſted importunately upon their demand, declaring that. 
they would go, whether they would give them any arms 
or no. 

The Spaniards told them, with great kindneſs, that 
if they were reſolved to go, they ſhould not go like naked 
men, and be in no condition to defend themſelves; and 
that tho' they could ill ſpare their fire-arms, having not 
enough for themſelves, yet they would let them have two: 
muſquets, a piſtol, and a cutlaſs, and each man a hatchet,. 
which they thought ſufficient for, them. 3 

In a word, they accepted the offer; and having baked 
them bread enough to ſerve them a month, and given 
them. as much goat's fleſh as they could. cat while it was 

ſweet, 
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Fyeet, and a great baſket full of dried grapes, a pot full of 
freſh water, — a young kid alive to kill, they boldly ſet 
out in a canoe ſor a voyage over the ſea, where it was at 
leaft forty miles broad. ; 

The boat was indeed a large one, and would have very 
well carried 15 or 20 men; and therefore was rather too 
big for them to-manage; but as they had a fair breeze, and 
the flood-tide with them, they did well enough: they had 
made a maſt of a long pole, and a fail of four large goat- 
ſkins dried, which they had ſewed or laced together; and 
away they went merrily enough; the Spaniards called 
after them, Bon Veajo; and no man ever thought of ſeeing: 
them any more. 

The 8 aniards would often ſay to one another, and 
the two honeſt Engliſhmen who remained behind, how 
quietly and comfortably they lived, now thoſe three tur- 
bulent fellows were gone; as for their ever coming 
again, that was the remoteſt thing from their thoughts, 
could be imagined; when behold, after 22 days ab- 

ſence, one of the Engliſhmen being abroad upon his. 
1 ſees three ſtrange men coming towards 
im at a diſtance, two of them with guns upon their 
moulders. 

Away runs the Engliſhman, as if he was bewitched, 
and came frighted and amazed to the governor Spaniard, 
and tells him they were all undone, for there were 
ſtrangers landed upon the iſland, he could not tell who: 
the Spaniard pauſing a while, ſays to him, How do you 
mean, you cannot tell who? They are ſavages to be ſure. 
No, no, ſays the Engliſhmen, they are men in clothes with, 
arms: Nay then, ſays the Spaniard, why are you concern- 
ed ? If they are not ſavages they mult be friends; for there 
is no Chriſtian nation upon earth, but will do us good 
rather than harm. 

While they were debating thus, came the three Eng- 
hſhmen, and, ſtanding without the wood, which was 
newly planted, hallooed to them; they preſently knew 
their voices, and ſo all the wonder of that kind ceaſed. 
But now the admiration was turned upon another queſ- 
tion, viz, What could be the matter, and what made 
them come back again? 

It was not long before they brought the men in; and 
enquirin g where they had been, — what they _ been 

| oing ? 
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| _ They gave them a full account of their voyage 
in a few words; viz. That they reached the land in two 
days, or ſomething leſs; but, finding the people alarmed 
at their coming, and preparing with bows and arrows to 
fight them, they durſt not go on ſhore, but ſailed on to 
. the northward fix or ſeven hours, till they came to a great 
@pening, by which they perceived that the land they ſaw 
from our iſland was not the main, but an iſland; that en- 
tering that opening of the ſea, they ſaw another iſland on 
the night hand north, and ſeveral more weſt ; and, being 
reſolved to land ſomewhere, they put over to one of the 
- UMlands which lay weſt, and went boldly on ſhore; that 
they found the people were courteous and friendly to 
them, and they gave them ſeveral roots, and ſome dried: 
fiſh, and appeared very ſociable; and the women, as well 
. as the men, were very forward to ſupply them with any 
thing they could get for them to eat, and brought it to 
them a great way upon their heads. 
IT bey continued here four days, and enquired, as 
well as they could of them by ſigns, what nations were 
this way, and that way; and were told of ſeveral fierce 
and terrible people, that lived almoſt every. way; who, as. 
| made known by ſigns to them, uſed to eat men; 
but as. for themſelves,. they ſaid they never eat men or 
women, except only ſuch as they took in the wars; and 
then they owned, that they made a great feaſt, and eat 
their priſoners. 
The Engliſhmen enquired, when they had a feaſt of that 
. kind? They told. them, two months ago, pointing 
to the moon, and then two fingers; and that their 
great king had 200 priſoners now, which he had taken 
| in his war; and they were feeding them to make them 
1 fat for the next feaſt. The Engliſhmen ſeemed mighty 
deſirous to ſee thoſe priſoners; but the others, miſtaking 
them, thought they were deſirous to have ſome of 
them, to carry away for their own eating. So they 
\ A | beckoned to them, pointing to the ſetting of the ſun, 
|. and then to the riſing ;. which was to ſignify, that the 
next morning, at ſun-riſing, they would bring ſome 
for them; and accordingly, the next morning, they 
brought down five women, and eleven men; and gave 
them to the Engliſhmen, to carry with them on their: 
1 | voyage 
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voyage, juſt as we would bring ſo many cows and oxen: 
down to a ſea- port town to victual a ſhip. f 

As brutiſh and barbarous as theſe fellows were at home, 
their ſtomachs turned at this light, and they did not know 
what to do; to refuſe the priſoners would have been the 
higheſt affront to the ſavage gentry that could be offered: 
them; and what to do with them they knew not; however, 
upon ſome debate, they reſolved to accept of them; and, in 
return, they gave the ſavages that brought them one of their 
hatchets, an old key, a knife, and fix or ſeven of ther: 
bullets, which, though they did not underſtand, they 
ſeemed extremely pleaſed with: and then tying the poor 
creatures hands behind them, they (the people) dra the 
priſoners into the beat for our men. 

The Engliſhmen: were obliged to come away as ſoon ay. 
they had — or elſe they that gave them this noble 
En. would certainly have expected that they ſnould 

ave gone to work with them, have killed two or three 
of them the next morning, and perhaps have invited the 
donors to dinner. ä | 

But, having taken their leave with all the reſpects 
and thanks that could well paſs between people, where 
on either ſide, they underſtood not one word they could 
fay, they put off with their boat, and came back towards: 
the firſt iſland, where, when they arrived, they ſet eight 
of their priſoners at liberty, there being too many of them. 
for their occaſion. | 

In their voyage they endeavoured to have ſome commu- 
nication with their priſoners, but it was impoſſible to make 
them underſtand any thing; nothing they could ſay to 
them; or give them, or do — them, but was looked upon 
as going about to murder them: they firſt of all unbound 
them; but the poor creatures ſcreamed at that, eſpecially. . 
the women, as if they juſt felt the knife at their throats ;: 
for they immediately concluded they were unbound on 
purpoſe to be killed, 

If they gave them any thing to eat, it was the ſame 
thing; they then concluded it was for fear they ſhould. 
fink in fleſh, and ſo not be fat enough to kill: if they 
looked at one of them more particularly, the party pre- 
ſently concluded, it was to ſee whether he or ſhe was fat-- 


teſt and fitteſt ro kill firſt ; nay, after they had * 
| em 
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mem quite over, and began to uſe them kindly, and treat 
them well, ſtill they expected every day to make a dinner 
er ſupper for their new maſters. 

When the three wanderers had given this unaccount- 
able hiſtory or journal of their voyage, the Spaniard- 
aſked them, where their new family was? And being 
told that they had brought them on ſhore, and put them- 
into one of their huts, and were come to beg ſome vic- 
tuals for them; they (the Spaniards) and the other two Eng- 
kiſhmen, that is to ſay, the whole colony, reſolved to go- 
all down to the place, and ſee them; and did ſo, and Fri- 
day's father with them. 

hen they came into the hut, there they ſat all bound g 
for when they had brought them on ſhore, they bound 
their hands, that they might not take the boat and 
make their eſcape; there, 1 fay, they ſat, all of them 
ſtark-naked : firſt, there were three men, luſty, comely 
fellows, well-ſhaped, ftrait, and fair limbs, about 30 or 
35 years of age, and five women, whereof two might be 

om zo to 40, two more not above 24 or 25, and the 
fifth, a tall comely maiden, about 16 or 17: the women 
were well-favoured agreeable perſons, both in ſhape and 
features, only tawny ; and two of them, had they been per- 
fect white, would have paſſed for handſome women, even 
in London itſelf, having very pleaſant agreeable counte- 
nances, and of a very modeſt behaviour, eſpecially when 
they came afterwards to be clothed, and dreſſed, as they 
called it, tho' that dreſs was very indifferent, it muſt be 
confeſſed ; of which hereafter. | 

The fight, you may be ſure, was ſomething uncouth: 
to our Spaniards, who were (to give them a juſt cha- 
rater) men of the beſt behaviour, of the moſt calm, ſe- 
date tempers, and perfect good-humour that ever I met 
with; and in particular, of the greateſt modeſty, as will. 

22 appear: I ſay, the ſight was very uncouth, to- 
ſiee three naked men, and five naked women, all together 
bound, and in the moſt miſerable circumſtances that human 
nature could be ſuppoſed to be, viz. to be expecting every 
moment to be dragged out, and have their brains knocked 
bor and then to be eaten up like a calf that is killed for 
a dainty. 

The firſt thing they did was to cauſe the old Indian, 

Friday's 
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Friday's father, to go in, and fee firſt if he knew any of 
them, and then, if he underſtood any of their ſpeech: 
as ſoon as the old man came in, he looked ſeriouſly at 
them, but knew none of them; neither could any of 
them underſtand a word he ſaid, or a fign he could make, 
except one of the women. 

5 this was enough to anſwer the end, which 
was to ſatisfy them, that the men into whoſe hands they 
were fallen were Chriſtians; that they abhorred eating of 
men or women, and that they might be ſure they would 
not be killed: as ſoon as they were aſſured of this, they 
diſcovered ſuch a joy, and by ſuch aukw ard and ſeveral 
ways, as is hard to deſcribe; for it ſeems they were of 
ſeveral nations, 

The woman, who was their interpreter,. was bid, in 
the next 1 to aſk them if they were willing to be ſer- 
vants, and to work for the men that brought them away, 
to ſave their lives? At which they all fell a daneing; and 
preſently one fell to taking up this, and another that, any 
thing that lay next, to carry on their ſhoulders, to inti- 
mate, that they were willing to work. 

The governor, who found that the having women 
among.them would preſently be attended with ſome in- 
conveniency, and might occaſion ſome ftrife, and per- 
haps blood, aſked the three men, what they . to 
do with theſe women, and how they intended to uſe 
them, whether as ſervants, or as women? One of the 
Engliſhmen anſwered very boldly and readily, that they 
would uſe them as both. To which the governor faid,, 
J am not going to reſtrain you from it; you are your own: 
maſters as to that: but this T think is but juſt, for avoid- 
ing diſorders and quarrels among you, and I defire it 
of you for that reaſon only, viz. that you will all en-- 
gage, that if any of you take any of theſe women, as 
a woman, or wife, you ſhall take but one; and that, hav- 
ing taken one, none elſe ſhould touch her; for though we 
cannot marry any of you, yet it is but reaſonable, that 
while you ſtay here, the woman any of you takes ſhould 
be maintained by the man that takes her, and ſhould be 
his wife; I mean, ſays he, while he continues here; and 
that none elſe ſhould have any thing to do with her. All 
this appeared ſo juſt, that every one agreed to it without 
any difficulty, Then 
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rule, nature dictated, that it was to no purpoſe to ſow 


more corn than they wanted; but the difference of the 


cultivation, of the planting, of the fences, and indeed 
every thing elſe, was eaſy to be ſeen at firſt view. 

Ihe two men had innumerable young trees planted 
About their huts, that when you came to the place, no- 
thing was to be ſeen but a wood; and though they had 
their plantation twice demoliſhed, once by their own 


-countrymen, and once by the enemy, as ſhall be ſhewn 


in .its place; yet they had reſtored all again, and every 
thing was flouriſhing and thriving about them; they had 
grapes planted in order, and managed like a vineyard, 
though they had-themſelves never ſeen any thing of that 
kind; and by their good ordering their vines, their 
7 were as good again as any of the others. They 

alſo formed themſelves a retreat in the thickeſt part 
of the woods, where, though there was not a natural 
cave, as I had found, yet they made one with inceſſant 
labour of their hands, and where, when the miſchief 
which followed happened, they ſecured their wives and 
children, ſo as they could never be found; they having, 
by ſticking innumerable ſtakes and poles of the wood, 
which as I ſaid, grew ſo eaſily, made a grove impaſ- 
able, except in one place, where they climbed up to get 
over the outſide part; and then went in by ways of their 
own leaving. 

As to the three reprobates, as I juſtly call them, tho 
they were much civilized by their new ſettlement, com- 
.pared to what they were before, and were not ſo quar- 
:relſome, having not the ſame opportunity, yet one of 
the certain companions of a profligate mind never left 
them, and that was their idleneſs: it is true, they plant- 
ed corn, .and made fences; but Solomon's words were 
never better verified than in them; I went by the vine- 
* yard of the ſlothful, and it was overgrownwith thorns;“ 
for when the Spaniards came to view their crop, they 
could not ſee it in ſome places for weeds ; the hedge 
had ſeveral gaps in it, where the wild goats had gotten 
in, and eaten up the corn; perhaps here and there a 


dead buſh was crammed in, to ſtop them out for the pre- 


ſent, but it was only ſhutting the ſtable-door after the 
ſeed was ſtolen; whereas, when they looked on the 
1 185 colony 
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dlony of the other two, there was the very face of in- 
duſtry and ſucceſs upon all they did; there was not a weed 
to be ſeen in all their corn, or a gap in any of their hedges: 
and they, on the other hand, verified Solomon's words in 
another place: *The diligent hand maketh rich; for 
every tlung grew and thrived, and they had plenty within 
and without; they had more tame cattle than the other, 
more utenſils and neceſſaries within doors, and yet mote 
pleaſure and diverſion too. | | 

It is true, the wives of the three were very handy and 
cleanly within doors; and, having learned the Engliſh 
ways of dreſſing and cooking from ane of the other Eng- 
liſnmen, who, as I ſaid, was a cook's mate on board 
the ſhip, they dreſſed their huſband's victuals very nice- 
ly ; whereas the other could not be brought to under- 
ſtand it; but then the huſband, who, as I ſaid, had been 
cook's mate, did it himſelf; but, as for the huſbands 
of the three wives, they loitered about, fetched turtles 
eggs, and caught fiſh and birds: in a word, any thing 
but labour; and they fared accordingly. The diligent 
lived well and comfortably, and the flothful lived hard 
and beggarly.; and ſo I believe, generally ſpeaking, it is 
all over the world. 

But now I come to a ſcene, different from all that had 
happened before, either to them or me.; and the origin of 
the ſtory was this: 

Early one morning there came on ſhore five or ſix 
canoes of Indians, or ſavages, call them which you 
pleaſe; and there is no room to doubt that they came 
upon the old errand of feeding upon their ſlaves ; but 
that part was now ſo familiar to the Spaniards, and to 
-our men too, that they did not concern themſelves 
about it, as I did.; but, having been made ſenſible by 
experience, that their only buſineſs was to lie concealed, 
and that, if they were not ſeen by any of the ſava 
they would go off again quietly, when their buſineſs was 
done, having as yet not the leaſt notion of there being 
any inhabitants in the iſland; I ſay, having been made 
ſenſible of this, they had nothing to do but to give no- 
tice to all the three plantations to keep within doors, 
and not to ſhew themſelyes ; only placing a ſcout in a 
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proper place, to give notice when the boats went off to ſea 
Again. ; 
| 87 his was, without doubt, very right; but a diſaſter 
Fpoiled all theſe meaſures, and made it known _—_ 
the ſavages, that there were inhabitants there; whic 
was, in the end, the defolation of almoſt the whole colo- 
Jony. After the canoes with the ſavages were gone off, 
«the Spaniards peeped abroad again, and ſome of them had 
the curioſity to go to the place where they had been, to ſee 
what they had been doing. Here, to their great ſurpriſe, 
they found three ſavages left behind, and lying faſt aſlee 
upon the ground; it was ſuppoſed, they had either been ſo 
-gorged with their inhuman feaſt, that, like beaſts, they 
were aſleep, and would not ſtir when the others went, or 
they were wandered intothe woods, and did not come back 
in time to be taken in. 

The Spaniards were greatly ſurpriſed at this ſight, and 
perfectly at a loſs what to do; the Spaniard governor, 
as it happened, was with them, and his advice was aſk- 
ed, but he profeſſed he knew not what to do; as for 
ſlaves they had enough already; and as to killing them, 
there were none of them inclined to that; the Spaniard 
governor told me they could not think of ſhedding inno- 
cent blood ; for, as to them, the poor creatures had done 
no wrong, invaded none of their property; and they 
thought they had no juſt. quarrel againſt them, to take 
away their lives. 

And here I muſt, in juſtice to theſe Spaniards, obſerve, 
that let all the accounts of Spaniſh cruelty in Mexico and 
Peru be what they will, I never met with ſeventeen men, 
of any nation whatſoever, in any foreign country, who 
were ſo univerſally modeſt, temperate, virtuous, ſo very 
good-humoured, and ſo courteous, as theſe Spaniards ; 
and, as to cruelty, they had nothing of it in their very 
nature; no inhumanity, no barbarity, no outrageous 
, -—-"ory and yet all of them men of great courage and 

irik, 
4x Their temper and calmneſs had appeared in their 
-bearing the unſufferable uſage of the three Engliſhmen ; 
.and their juſtneſs to humanity appeared now in the 
caſe of the fayages, as above: after ſome conſultation 


they, 
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they reſolved upon this, that they would lie ſtill awhile 
longer, till, if poſſible, theſe three men might be gone; 
but then the governor Spaniard recollected, that the 
three ſavages had no boat; and that, if they were left to 
rove about the iſland, they would certainly diſcover that 
there were inhabitants in it, and ſo they ſhould be undone 
that way. | . 

Upon this they went baek again, and there lay the 
alles faſt aſleep ſtill: ſo they reſolved to awaken 
them, and take them priſoners, and they did ſo: 2 
fellows were ſtrangely frighted when they were ſeized up- 
on and bound, and afraid, like the women, that they' 
ſhould be murdered and eaten; for, it ſeems, . thoſe peo- 

le think all the world do, as they do, eat men's fleſh; 
bat they were ſoon made eaſy as to that, and away they 
carried them. | | 

It was very happy for them, that they did not carry 
them home to their caſtle; I mean to my palace under the 
hill; but they carried them firſt to the bower, where was 
the chief of their country work; ſuch as the keeping the 
goats, the planting the corn, &c. and afterwards they 
carried them to the habitation of the two Engliſhmen, 

Here they were ſet to work, though it was not much 
they had for them to do; and whether it was by negligence - 
in guarding them, or that they thought the fellows could 
not mend themſelves, I know not, but one of them ran 
away; and, taking himſelf into the woods, they could 
never hear of him more. | 

They had, good Teafon to believe he got home again 
ſoon after in ſome other boats or canoes of ſavages, who 
came on ſhore three or four weeks afterwards, and who, 
carrying on their revels as uſual, went off again in two 
days time: this thought terrified them exceedingly ; | 
for they concluded, and that not without good cauſe in- 
deed, that if this fellow got ſafe home among his com- 
rades, he would certainly give them an account that there 
were people in the iſland, as alſo how weak ar d few they 
were; for this ſavage, as I obſerved: before, had never 
been told, as it was very happy he had not, how many 
they were, or where they lived, nor had he ever ſeen or 
heard the fire of any of their guns, much leſs had they - 
ſhewn him any other of their retired places, ſuch.as-the 
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| help; and in the mean time they took their arms, 


cave in the valley, or the new retreat which the two Eng- 
liſhmen' had made, and the like. | 

The firſt teſtimony they had, that this fellow had 

iven intelligence of them was, that about two months 


after this, ſix canoes of -ſavages, with about ſeven or 


eight, or ten 'men in a canoe, came rowing along the 
north- ſide of the iſland, where they never uſed to 
come before, and landed about an hour after ſun-riſc, 
at à convenient place, about a mile from the habitation 
of the two Engliſhmen, where this eſcaped man had 
been kept: as the Spaniard governor ſaid, had the 
been all there, the damage would not have been ſo 
much, for not a man of them would have eſcaped : but 
the caſe differed now very much; for two men to fifty 
were too much odds: the two men had the happineſs 
to diſcover them about a league off, ſo that it was above 
an hour before they landed; and as they landed about 
a mile from their huts, it was ſome time before they 
could come at them. Now having great reaſon to believe 
that they were betrayed, the firſt thing they did, was to 
bind the ſlaves which were left, and cauſe two of the three 
men, whom they brought with the women, who, it ſeems, 
proved very faithful to them, to lead them with their two 
wives, and whatever they could carry away with them, to 
their retired place in the woods, which I have ſpoken of 
above; and there to bind the two fellows hand and foot 
till they heard farther. | r 

In the next place, ſeeing the ſavages were all come on 
ſhore, and that they bent their courſe directly that 


way, they opened the fences where their milch-goats 


were kept, and drove them all out, leaving their goats 
to ſtraggle into the wood, whither they pleaſed, that the 
ſavages. might think they were all bred wild; but the 
rogue who came with them was too cunning for that, and 
gave them an account of it all; for they went directly to 
the place. x 
When the two poor frighted men had ſecured their 
wives and goods, they ſent the other ſlave they had 
of the three, who came with the women, and who 
was at their place by accident, away to the Spaniards, 
with all ſpeed, to give them the alarm, and deſire ſpeedy 
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end what ammunition they had, and retreated towards the 
place in the wood, where their wives were ſent, —_— 
at a diſtance; yet ſo that they might ſee, if poſſible, which 
way the ſavages took. A 

They had not gone far, but that, from a riſing 
* they could ſee the little army of their enemies 
come on directly to their habitation, and in a moment 
more could ſee all their huts and houſhold-ſtuff flaming 
up together, to their great grief and mortification ; for 
they had a very great loſs, and to them irretrievable, at 
leaſt for ſome time. They kept their ſtation for awhile, 
till they found the ſavages, like wild beaſts, ſpread them- 
ſelves all over the place, rummaging every way, and every 
place they could think of, in ſearch for prey'3 and, in 
particular, for the people, of whom it plainly appeared 
they had intelligence. | 

The two Engliſhmen ſeeing this, thinking themſelves 
not ſecure where they ſtood, becauſe, as it was likely ſome 
of the wild people might come that way, ſo they might 
come too many together, thought it proper to make ano- 
ther retreat about half a mile farther, believing, as it 
afterwards happened, that the farther they ſtrolled, the 
fewer would be together. 

'The next halt was at the entrance into a very thick 
grown part of the woods, and where an old trunk of a tree 
ſtood, which was hollow, and vaſtly large; and in this' 
tree they both took their ſtanding, reſolving to ſee what 
might offer. ; 

hey had not ſtood there long, but two of the ſavages 
appeared running directly that way, as if they had already 
notice where they ſtood, and were coming up to attack 
them; and a little way further they eſpied three more 
coming after them, and five more beyond them, all coming 
the ſame way; beſides which, they ſaw ſeven or eight more 
at a diſtance, _— another away; for, in a word, they 
ran every way, like ſportſmen beating for their game. 

The poor men were now in great perplexity, whether 
they ſhould ſtand and e poſture, or fly: but, after 
a very ſhort debate with themſelves, they conſidered, that 
if the ſavages ranged the country thus, before help came, 
ks | might, N find out their retreat in the woods, 
and then all would be loſt; ſo they reſolved to ſtand them 
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there; and if there were too — to deal with, then they 
would get to the top of the tree, from whence they doubt - 
ed not to defend themſelves, fire excepted, as long as their 
ammunition laſted, tho' all the ſavages that were landed, 
which were near fifty, were to attack them. 

Having reſolved upon this, they next conſidered whether 
they ſhould fire at the two firſt, or wait for the three, and 
ſo take the middle party; by which the two and the five that 
followed would be ſeparated; at length they reſolved to let 
the two firſt paſs by, unleſs they ſhould ſpy them in the 
tree, and come to attack them. The two firſt ſavages alſo 
confirmed them in this reſolution, by turning a little from 
them towards another part of the wood ; but the three 
and the five after them, came forwards directly to the 
tree, as if they had known the Engliſhmen were there. 

— — come ſo ſtrait towards them, they reſolved 
to take in a line as they came; and as they reſolved 
to fire but one at a time, perbaps the firſt ſhot might hit 
them all three ; to which purpoſe, the man who was to 
fire, put three or four bullets into his piece; and having 
a fair loop-hole, as it were, from a. broken hole in the 
tree, he took a ſure aim without being ſeen, waiting till 
they were within about thirty yards of the tree, ſo that 
he could not miſs. 

While they were thus waiting, and the ſavages came 
on, they plainly ſaw that one of the three was the run- 
away ſavage that had eſcaped from them, and they. both 
knew him diſtinctly, and reſolved that, if poſſible, he 
ſhould not eſcape, tho' they ſhould both fire; ſo the other 
flood ready with his piece, that if he did not drop at the 
firſt ſhot, -he ſhould be ſure to have a ſecond. 

But the firſt was too good a markſman to miſs his aim: 
for, as the ſavages kept near one another, a little behind 
in a line, in a word, he fired, and hit two of them di- 
realy : the foremoſt was killed outright, being ſhot in 
the head: the ſecond, which was the run-away Indian, 
was ſhot thro' the body, and fell, but was not quite dead; 
and the third had a little ſcratch in the ſhoulder, perha 
by the ſame ball that went through the body of the 2 
cond; and, being dreadfully frighted, though not much 
hurt, fat down upon the ground, ſcreaming and yelling 
in a hideous manner. | Th 
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The five that were behind, more frighted with the 
noiſe, than ſenſible of their danger, ſtood ſtill at firſt: 
for the woods made the found a thouſand times bigger 
than it really was ; the echoes r from one fide to 
parts, ſcreaming 
and making, every ſort, a ſeveral kind of noiſe, ac- 
cording to their kind, juſt as it was when I fired the firſt 
gun that, perhaps, was ever ſhot off in that place fince 
it was an iſland. 
However, all being filent again, and they not knowing 
what the matter was, came on unconcerned, till they came 
to the place where their companions lay, in a con- 
dition miſerable enough; and here the poor 1gnorant 
creatures, not ſenſible that they were within reach of the 
fame miſchief, ſtood all of a huddle over the wounded 
man, talking, and, as may be ſuppoſed, enquiring of him 
how he came to be hurt; and who, it 1s very rational 
to believe, told them that a flaſh of fire firſt, and, imme- 
diately after that, thunder from their gods, had killed 
thoſe- two, and wounded him: this, I ſay, is rational; 
for nothing is more certain than that, as they ſaw no 
man near them, ſo they had never heard a gun in all 
their lives, or fo much as heard of a gun; neither knew 
they any thing of killing or woun ing at a diſtance, 
with fire and bullets ; if they had, one might 3 
believe, that they would not have ſtood ſo unconcerned, 
in viewing the fate of their fellows, without ſome appre- 
henfion of their own. 
Our two men, though, as they confeſſed to me, it grie- 
ved them to be obliged to kill ſo many poor creatures, 
who at the ſame time had no notion of their danger; 
„ having them all thus in their power, and the fi 
ving loaded his piece again, reſolved to let fly both 
together among them; and ſingling out by agreement 
which to aim at, they ſhot together, and killed, or very 
much wounded, four of them; the fifth, frighted even 
to death, _—_ not hurt, fell with the reſt; fo that our 
men, ſeeing them all fall together, thought they had 
killed them all. | 
The belief that the ſavages were all killed, made our 
two men come boldly out from the tree before they had 
charged their guns again, which was a wrong ſtep ; and 
D 3 they 
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they were under ſome ſurpriſe, when they came to the 
place, and found no leſs than four of the men alive, and 
of them, two very little hurt, and one not at all: this 
obliged them to fall upon them with the ſtocks of their 
aw. 1 and firſt, they made ſure of the run- away ſa- 


vage, that had been the cauſe of all the miſchief; and 


of another that was hurt in his knee, and put them out 
of their pain; then the man that was not hurt at all came 
and kneeled down to them, with his two hands held up, 
and made piteous moan to them by geſtures and ſigns, 
for his life; but could not ſay one word to them that 
they could underſtand. s 

1 they ſignified to him to fit down at the foot 


of a tree thereby; and one of the Engliſhmen, with a 


piece of rope twine, which he had by great chance in his 
2 tied his feet faſt together, and his hands behind 

im, and there they left him; and, with what ſpeed they 
could, made after the other two which were gone before, 


fearing they, or any more of them, ſhould find the way 


to their covered place in the woods, where their wives, 
and the few goods they had left lay: they came once 
in fight of the two men, but it was at a great diſtance 
however, they had the ſatisfaction to ſee them croſs over 
a valley, towards the ſea, the quite contrary way from 
that which led to their retreat, which they were afraid 
of; and, being ſatisfied with that, they went back to the 
tree where they left their priſoner, who, as they ſuppoſ- 
ed, was delivered by his comrades; for he was gone, and 
the two pieces of rope-yarn, with which they had bound 
him, lay juſt at the foot of the tre. 
They were now in as great a concern as. before, not 
knowing what courſe to take, or how near the enemy 
might be, or in what numbers; ſo they reſolved to go 
away to the place where their wives were, to ſee if all 
was well there, and to make them eaſy, who were in 
fright enough to be ſure; for though the ſavages were 
their own country-folks, yet they were moſt terribly afraid 
of them, and perhaps the more, for the knowledge they 
had of them. TY 

When they came thither, they found the ſavages had 
been in the wood, and very near the place, but had not 
found it; for, indeed, it was inaccellible, by the trees 
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landing ſo thick, as before, unleſs the perſons ſeeking it 


1 had been directed by thoſe that knew it, which theſe were 
5 not; they found, therefore, every thing very ſafe, only 
r the women in a terrible fright: while they were here, 
- they had the comfort of ſeven of the Spaniards 2 
d to their aſſiſtance; the other ten, with their ſervants, an 
t old Friday, I mean Friday's father, were gone in a body 
0 to defend their bower, and the corn and cattle that were 
, kept there, in caſe the ſavages ſhould have roved over to 
a that ſide of the country, but they did not ſpread ſo far: 
t with the ſeven Spaniards came one of the ſavages, who, 
as J ſaid, were their priſoners formerly, and with them 
t alſo came the ſavage whom the Engliſhmen had left bound 
a hand and foot at the tree; for it ſeems they came that 
18 way, ſaw the ſlaughter of the ſeven men, and unbound 
d the eighth, and a him along with them; where, 
y however, they were obliged to bind him again, as they 
e, had done the two others, who were left when the third 
y ran away. | 6 
8, The priſoners began now to be a burden to them; and 
e they were ſo afraid of their eſcaping, that they thought 
5 they were under an abſolute neceſſity to kill them for 
er their own preſervation ; however, the Spaniard governor 
m would not conſent to it; but ordered that thev ſhould be 
id ſent out of the way, to my old cave in the valley, and be 
10 kept there, with two Spaniards to guard them, and give 
4 them food; which was done; —and they were bound 
d there hand and foot for that nigh ghet. 
d When the Spaniards came, the two Engliſhmen were 
ſo encouraged, that they could not ſatisfy themſelves to 
ot ſtay any longer there; but taking five of the Spaniards, 
y and themſelves, with four muſquets and a piſtol amon 
>0 them, and two ſtout quarter ſtaves, away they went in =Y 
ll of the ſavages ; and firſt, they came to the tree where the 
in men lay that had been killed ; but it was eaſy to ſee, that 
re ſome more of the ſavages had been there; for they at- 
id tempted to carry their dead men away, and had dragged 
ey two of them a good way, but had given it over: from 
thence they advanced to the firſt * ground, where 


they had ſtood and ſeen their camp deſtroyed, and where 
they had the mortification ſtill to ſee ſome of the ſmoke'; 
but neither could they here ſee any of the ſavages : they 
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then refolved, though with all poſſible caution, to go 
forward towards the ruined plantation : but a little before 
they came thither, coming in ſight of the ſea-ſhore, they 
law plainly the ſavages all embarking again in their ca- 
noes, in order to be gone. 

They ſeemed ſorry at firſt that there was no way 
to come at them, to give them a parting blow: but 
| — the whole were very well ſatisfied to be rid of 

em. ; : | 
The poor Engliſhmen being now twice ruined, and all 
their improvements deſtroyed, the reſt all agreed to come 
and help them to rebuild, and to aſſiſt them with needful 
ſupplies, Their three countrymen, who were not yet 
noted for having the leaſt inclination to do any good, 
yet, as ſoon as they heard of it (for they, living remote 
eaſtward, knew nothing of the matter till all was over), 
came and offered their help and aſſiſtance, and did very 
friendly work for ſeveral days, to reſtore their habitations, 
and make yo —. __ them; and thus in a little time 

vere ſet up u eir le in. 

wer Airs two irs after this they had the farther ſatis- 
ſaction of ſeeing three of the ſavages canoes come driving 
on ſhore, and at ſome diftance from them, with tuo 
drowned men; by which they had reaſon to believe, 
that they had met with a ſtorm at ſea, and had overſet 
ſome of them; for it blew very hard the night after they 
went als 

However, as ſome might miſcarry, ſo on the other 
Hand, enough of them eſcaped to inform the reſt, as well 
of what they had done, as what happened to them; and 
to whet them on to another enterprize of the ſame nature, 
which they, it ſeems, reſolved to attempt, with ſuffi. 
cient force to carry all before them ; for, except what 
the firſt man had told them of inhabitants, they could 
ſay little to it of their own knowledge; for they 
never ſaw one man, and the fellow being killed that had 
affirmed it, they had no other witneſs to confirm it to 


It was five or fix months after this, before they heard 
any more of the ſavages, in which time our men 
were in hopes they had not forgot their * 
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uck, or had given over the hopes of better; when on a 
ſudden, they were invaded with a moſt formidable fleet, of 
no leſs than twenty-eight canoes full of ſavages armed with 
bows and arrows, great clubs, wooden fwords, and ſuch 
like engines of war ; and they brought ſuch numbers with 
them, that, in ſhort, it put all our people into the utmoſt 


conſternation. ; 
As they came on ſhore in the evening, and at the 


eaſtermoſt fide of the iſland, our men had that night to 
conſult and to conſider what to do; and, in the firſt place, 
knowing that their being entirely concealed was their only 
ſafety before, and — much more be ſo now, while the 
number of their enemies was ſo great, they therefore 
reſolved, firſt of all, to take down the huts which were 
built for the two Engliſhmen, and drive away their goats 
to the old cave; becauſe they ſuppoſed the ſavages would 
go directly thither, as ſoon as it was day, to play the old 
— over again, tho” they did not now land within two 
eagues of it. 
In the next place, they drove away all the flock of 
ts they had at the old bower, as J called it, which 
delonged to the Spaniards; and, in ſhort, left as little ap- 
pearance of inhabitants any where as poſſible; and the next 
morning early they poſted themſelves with all their force, 
at the plantation of the two men, waiting for their coming. 
As they gueſſed, ſo it happened; theſe new invaders, leav- 
ing their canoes at the eaſt end of the iſland, came ranging 
along the ſhore directly towards the place, to the number 
of two hundred and fifty, as near as our men could judge. 
Our army was but ſmall indeed; but, that which was 
worſe, they had not arms for all their number neither: 
The whole account, it ſeems, Rood thus: Firſt, as to 
men: 
17 Spaniards. 
5 Engliſhmen. 
1 Old Friday, or Friday's father. 
3 Slaves, taken with the women, who proved very 
faithful, WY: | 
3 Other ſlaves who lived with the Spaniards 
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Io arm theſe they, had 


11 Muſquets. 
5 Piſtols, 
3 Fowling pieces. 
5 Muſquets, or fowling pieces, which were taken by 
me from the mutinous ſeamen whom I reduced. 
2 ſwords. 1 

3 Old halberts. 


29 


To their ſlaves they did not give either muſqͥuet or fu- 
fil, but they had every one an halbert, or a long ſtaff, like 
a quarter-ſtaff, with a great ſpike of iron faſtened into each 
end of it, and by his fide a hatchet; alſo every one of our 
men had hatchets. Two of the women could not be pre- 
vailed upon, but they would come into the fight; and they 
had bows and arrows, which the Spaniards had taken from 
the ſavages, when the firſt action happened, which I have 
ſpoken of, where the Indians fought with one another, and; 

women. had hatchets too. 

The Spaniard governor, whom I have deſcribed ſo of- 
ten, commanded the whole; and William Atkins, who, 
tho' a dreadful fellow for wickedneſs, was.a moſt daring 
bold fellow, commanded under him. The ſavages came- 
forward like lions, and our men, which was the worſt, 
of their fate, had no advantage in their ſituation ; only 
that Will Atkins, who now proved a moſt uſeful fellow, 
with fix men, was planted juſt behind a ſmall thicket of 
buſhes, as an advanced guard, with orders to let the firſt 
of them paſs by, and then fire into the middle of them; 
and, as ſoon as he had fired, to make his retreat as nimbly 
as he could, round a part of the wood, and ſo come in be- 
hind the Spaniards where they ſtood, having a thicket of 
trees all before them, 

When the favages came on, they ran ſtraggling about 
every way in heaps, out of all manner of order; and 
Will Atkins let about fifty of them paſs by him; then, 
ſeeing the reſt come in à very thick throng, he orders 
three of his men to fire, having loaded their 8 
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3 
with fix or ſeven bullets a-piece, about as big as large piſ- 
tol bullets. How many they willed or wounded, = 
knew not; but the conſternation and ſurpriſe was inex- 
reſſible among the ſavages, who were frighted to the 
a degree, to hear ſuch a dreadful noiſe, and ſee their 
men killed, and others hurt, but ſee nobody that did it ; 
when in the middle of their fright, William Atkins, and 
his other three, let fly again among the thickeſt of them; 
and in leſs than a minute, the firſt three, being loaded 
again, gave them a third volley. 1 1 
Had William Atkins and his men retired immediately 
as ſoon as they had fired, as they were ordered to do; 
or had the reſt of the body been at hand, to have poured 
in their ſhot continually, the ſavages had been effectually 
routed; for the terror that was among them came princi- 
pally from this; viz, That they were killed by the Gods 
with thunder and lightning, and could ſee nobody that 
hurt them; but William Atkins, ſtaying to load again, 
diſcovered the cheat: ſome of the ſavages, - who were at 
a diſtance, ſpying them, came upon them behind; and 
tho' Atkins and his men fired at them alſo, two or three 
times, and killed above twenty, retiring as faſt as they 
eould, yet they wounded Atkins himſelf, and killed ane 
of his fellow Engliſhmen with their arrows, as they did 
afterwards one Spaniard, and one of the Indian ſlaves who 
same with the women; this ſlave was a moſt t fel- 
low, and fought moſt deiperately, killing five.of them with 
his own hand, having no weapon but one of the armed 
ſtaves, and an hatchet. | 
Our men being thus hard laid at, Atkins wounded, 
and two other men killed, retreated to a riſing ground: 
in the wood; and the Spaniards, after firing — vol- 
lies upon them, retreated alſo; for their number was ſo 
great, and they were ſo deſperate, that tho' above fifty 
of them were killed, and more than ſo many wounded, 
yet they came on in the teeth of our men, fearleſs of 
danger, and ſhot their arrows like a cload; and it was- 
obſerved, that their wounded'men, who were not quite 
diſabled, were made outrageous by. their wounds, and 
fought like madmen, | 
When our men retreated, they left the Spaniard and 
the Engliſhman, that were killed, behind them; and the 
D 6 ſavages. 
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ſavages, when they came up to them, killed them over 
tin in a wretched manner, breaking their arms, legs, 


and heads, with their clubs, and wooden ſwords, like true 


ſavages: but, finding our men were gone, they did not ſeem 
to purſue them, but die themſelves up ina kind of a ring, 
which is, it ſeems, their cuſtom; ſhouted twice, in 
token of their victory: after which, they had the mortifi- 
dation to ſee ſeveral of their wounded men fall, dying with 
/ the mere loſt of blood. 
- The Spaniard governor having drawn his little body 
up together upon a rifing ground, Atkins, though he 
was wounded, would have had him march, and charge 


them again — — at once: but the Spaniard re- 
plied, Seignior Atkins, you ſee how their wounded men 
fight ; let them alone till morning; all thefe wounded 


men will be ſtiff and fore with their wounds, and faint 
with the loſs of blood ; and fo we ſhall have the fewer to 


The advice was good; but Will Atkins replied mers 
rily, That's true, Seignior, and ſo ſhall I too; and thats 
the reaſon I would go on, while I am warm. Well, Seig- 
nior Atkins, fays the Spaniard, you have behaved gallant- 
ly, and done your part, we will fight for you, if you cannot 
tome on; but I think it beſt to ſtay till morning; ſo they 
waited. | 
- Bat as it was a clear moon-light night, and they 
found the favages in great diforder about their dead and 
wounded men, and a great hurry and noĩſe among them 
where they lay, they afterwards reſolved to fall upon 
them in the night, ially if they could come to give 
them but one volley re they were diſcovered. 10 
they had a fair opportunity to do; for one of the tvVo 
Engliſhmen, in whoſe quarter it was where the fight be. 
gan, led them round, between the woods and the ſea-ſide, 
weſtward, and turning ſhort ſouth, they came fo near 
where the thickeſt of them lay, that before they were ſeen 
or heard, eight of them fired in _— them, and did 
dreadful execution upon them; in half a minute more 
eight others fired after them ;' pouring in their ſmall ſhoe 
in ſuch a quantity, that abundance were killed and wound- 
ed 3 and all this white they werg not able to ſee who hurt 
them, or which Way to fly. The 
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The Spaniards charged again, with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, — then divided beniſelves into three bodies, and 
reſolved to fall in among them all together: they had in 
each body eight perſons; that is to ſay, twenty- four, 
whereof were twenty-two men, and the two women, who 
by the way, fought deſperately, | 
They divided the fire-arms equally in each party, 
and ſo of the halberts and ſtaves. They would have 
had the women keep back ; but they ſaid, they were 
reſolved to die with their huſbands. Having thus formed 
their little army, they marched out from among the 
trees, and came up to the teeth of the enemy, ſhoatin 
and hallooing as loud as they could; the favages ſtood all 
together, but were in the utmoſt confufion, hearing the 
noiſe of our men ſhouting from three quarters toges 
ther: they would have fought if they had ſeen us; and as 


ſoon as we came near enough to be ſeen, ſome arrows were 


ſhor, and poor old Friday was wounded, tho' not danger. 
ouſly, But our men gave them no time; but, runni 

to them, fired among them three ways, and then fell in 
with the but-ends of theis muſquets, their ſwords, armed 
ſtaves, and hatchets; and laid about them ſo well, that, in 
a word, they ſet up a diſmal fcreaming and howling, flying 
to ſave their lives which way ſoever they could. 

Our men were tired with the execution; and killed, 
or mortally wounded, in the two fights, about 180 of 
them ; the reſt being frighted out of their wits, ſcoured 
thro' the woods, and over the hills, with all the fpeed 
that fear and nimble feet could help them to do; and 
as we did not trouble ourſelves much to purſue them, 
— got altogether to the ſea-fide, where they landed, 
and where their canoes lay. But their diſaſter was not at 
an end yet; for it blew a terrible ſtorm of wind that even- 
ing from the ſea- ward; fo that it was impoſſible for them 
to put off; nay, the ſtorm continuing all night, when the 
tide came up, their canoes were moſt of them driven b 
the ſurge of the fea ſo high upon the ſhore, that it re. 
quired mfimite toil to get off; and ſome of thens 
were even daſhed to pieces againſt the beach, or againſt 
one another. 

Our men, tho' glad of the victory, yet got little reſt 
that night; but having refreſhed themſelves as well as 

| . they 
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they could, they reſolved to march to that part of the iſland 
where the ſavages were fled, and ſee what poſture they 
were in. This neceſſarily led them over the place where the 
fight had been, and where they found ſeveral of the poos 
creatures not quite dead, and yet paſt recovering lite; a 
ſight diſagreeable enough to generous minds; for a trul 
great man, tho' obliged by the law of battle to deſtroy his 
enemy, takes no delight in his miſery. 
However, there was no need to give any order in this 
caſe; for their own ſavages who were their ſervants, diſ- 
tched thoſe poor creatures with their hatchets. 
At length they came in view of the place where the more 
miſerable remains of the ſavages army lay, where there ap- 
peared about 100 ſtill; their poſture was generally fitting 
upon the ground, with their knees up towards their mouth, 
and the head put between the hands, leaning down upon 
the knees.. | 
When our men came within two muſquet ſhot of them, 
the Spaniard goveraor ordered two muſquets to be fired 
without ball, to alarm them; this he did, that by their 


_ countenance he might know what to expect, viz. Whether 


they were ſtill in heart to fight, or were ſo heartily beaten, 
as to be diſpirited and diſcouraged, and ſo he might ma- 
nage accordingly. | 

his ſtratagem took; for as ſoon as the ſavages heard 
the firſt gun, and ſaw the flaſh: of the ſecond, they ſtarted 
up upon their feet in the greateſt conſternation 1maginable;. 


and, asour men advanced ſwiftly towards them, they all 


ran ſcreaming and yawling away, with a kind of a howl- 
ing noiſe, which our men did not underſtand, and had 
never heard before; and thus they ran up the hills into» 
the country. | | 

At firſt, our men had much rather the weather had 
been calm, and they had all gone away to ſea : but they 
did not then conſider, that this might probably have been, 
the occaſion of their coming again in ſuch multitudes as 
not to be refiſted ; or, at leaſt, to come fo many and fo: 
often, as would quite deſolate the iſland, and ſtarve them; 
Will Atkins therefore, who, notwithſtanding his wound, 
— always with them, proved the beſt counſellor in this. 
caſe: his advice was, to take the advantage that of- 
tered, and clap in between them and their boats, * 
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fo deprive them of the capacity of ever returning any 
more to plague the iſland, | 
They conſulted. long about this, and ſome were againſt 
it, for fear of making the wretches fly into the-woods, and' 
live their deſperate; and ſo they ſhould have them to hunt 
like wild beaſts; be afraid to ſtir about their buſineſs, and 
have their plantations continually rifled, all their tame 
goats deſtroyed, and, in ſhort, be reduced to a life of con- 
tirual diſtreſs. | | 
Will Atkins told them, they had better have to do with 
100 men, than with 100 nations; that as they muſt de- 
ſtroy their boats, ſo they muſt deſtroy the men, or be all 
of them deſtroyed themſelves, In a word, he ſhewed them 
the neceſſity of it ſo plainly, that they all came into itg 
ſo they went to work immediately with the boats, and, 
getting ſome dry wood together from a dead tree, they 
tried to ſet ſome of them on fire; but they were ſo wet, 
that they would ſcarce burn. However, thefire ſo burned 
the upper part, that it ſoon made them unfit for ſwimming; 
in the ſea as boats. When the Indians ſaw what they were 
about, ſome of them came running out of the woods; and, 
coming as near as they could to our men, kneeled down 
and cried, Oa, Oa, Waramokoa, and ſome other words of 
their language, which none of the others underſtood any 
thing of; but as they made pitiful geſtures, and ftrange- 
noiſes, it was eaſy to underſtand they begged to have their 
boats ſpared, and that they would be gone, and never come 
thither again. K 
But our men were now fatisfied;, that they had no way 
to preſerve. themſelves, or to fave their colony, but ef- 
feclually to prevent any of theſe people from ever going 
home again; depending upon this, that if ever ſo much 
as one of them got back into their country to tell the 
ſtory, the colony was. undone: ſo that, letting them 
know that they ſhould not have any mercy, they fell to 
work with their canoes, and deſtroyed them every one, 
that the ſtorm had not deſtroyed before; at the ſight of 
which the ſavages raiſed a hideous cry in the woods, 
which our people heard plain enough; after which they 
run about the iſland like diſtracted men; ſo that, in a 
word, our men did not really know at firſt what to do with. 
mem. ; | KEY | 
Nor 
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Nor did the Spaniards, with all their prudence, confider;. 
that while they made thoſe le thus deſperate, they 
ought to have ** good guard at the ſame time upon 
their plantations; for tho it is true they had driven away 
their cattle, and the Indians did not find their main re- 
treat, I mean my old caftle at the hill, nor the cave in 
the valley; yet they found out my plantation at the 
bower, and pulled it all to pieces, and all the fences and 
planting about it ; trod all the corn under foot ; tore np 


the vines and grapes, being juſt then almoſt ripe; and did 


our men an ineſtimable damage, though to themſelves nor 
one farthing's worth of ſervice. 
Tho' our men were able to fight them upon all occa- 
fions, yet they were in no condition to purſue them, or hunt 
m up and down ; for as they were too nimble of foot 
for our men when they found them ſingle, fo our men durſt 
not go about fingle, for fear of being ſurrounded with 
their numbers: the beit was, they had no weapons; for tho” 
they had bows, they had no arrows left, nor any materials. 
4 make any, nor had they any edged tool or weapon among 
them. | 
The extremity and diitreſs they were reduced to was 
great, and indeed deplorable ; but at the ſame time our 
men were alſo brought to very hard circumſtances by them : 
for tho their retreats were preſerved, yet their proviſion 
was deſtroyed, and their harveſt ſpoiled; and what to do, 
or which way to turn themſelves, they knew not: the only 
refuge they had now, was the ſtock of cattle they had in 
the valley by the cave, and ſome little corn. which grew 
there. The three Engliſhmen, William Atkins, and his 


comrades, were now reduced to two, one of them being 


killed by am arrow, which ſtruck him on the fide of his 
head, juſt under the temples, ſo that he never ſpoke more; 
and it was very remarkable, that this was the ſame barba- 
rous fellow who cut the poor ſavage ſlave with his hatchet, _ 
and who afterwards intended to have murdered the 
Spaniards, 

I looked upon their caſe to have been worſe at this 
time, than mine was at any time after I firſt diſcovered 
the grains of barley and rice, and got into the method 
of planting and raiſing my corn, and my tame cattle ; 
for now they had, as I may ſay, an hundred wolves be” 
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the iſland, which would devour every — they could 
come at, yet could be very hardly come at themſelves. 

The firſt thing they concluded, when they ſaw what 
their circumſtances were, was, that they would, if poſſible, 
drive them up to the farther part of the iſland, ſouth-eaſt, 
that if any more ſavages came on ſhore, they might not find 
one another; then, that they would daily hunt and harafs 
them, and kill as many of them as they could come at, till 
they had reduced their number; and, if they could at laſt 
tame them, and bring them to any thing, they would give 
them corn, and teach them how to plant, and live upon 
their daily labour. 

In order to this, they followed them, and ſo terrified 
them with their guns, that in a few days, if any of them 
fired a gun at an Indian, if he did not hit him, yet he would 
fall down for fear; and ſodreadfully frighted they were, 
that they kept out of ſight farther and farther, till at laſt 
our men following them, and every day almoft killing and 
wounding ſome of them, they kept up in the woods and 
hollow P aces ſo much, that it reduced them to the utmoſt 
miſery for want of food; and many were afterwards found 
_— the woods, without any hurt, but merely ſtarved to 

cath. 

When our men found this, it made their hearts re- 
lent, and pity moved them; eſpecially the Spaniard go- 
vernor, who was the moſt gentleman- like, generous- 
minded man, that ever I met with in my life : and he 
1 if poſſible, to take one of them alive, and 

ring him to underſtand what they meant, fo far as to be 
able to act as interpreter, and to go among them, and fee 
if they might be brought to ſome conditions, that might 
2 22 upon to ſave their lives, and to do us no 
Poll. | 

It was ſome time before any of them could be taken; but 
being weak and half-ftarved, one of them was at laſt ſur- 
priſed, and made a priſoner; he was ſullen at firſt, and 
would neither eat nordrink; but finding himfelf kindly 
uſed, and victuals given him, and no violence offered him, 
he at laſt grew traQable, and came to himſelf. | 

They brought old Friday to him, who talked often 
with him, wy | told him how kind the others would be 
to them all; that they would not only fave their _ 

ut 
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but would give them a part of the iſland to live in, pro- 
vided they would give ſatisfaction, that they ſhould keep * 
in their own bounds, and not come beyond them, to in- 
jure or prejudice others , and that they ſhould have corn 
given them, to plant and make it grow for their bread, 
and ſome bread given them for their preſent ſubſiſtence ; 
and old Friday bade the fellow go and talk with the reſt 
of his countrymen, and ſee what they ſaid to it; aſſuring | 
them, that if they did not agree immedaately, they ſhould | 
all be deſtroyed. | 
The poor wretches thoroughly humbled, and reduced 
in — 4 to about thirty-ſeven, cloſed with the propo- 
ſal at the firſt offer, and begged to have ſome food given 
them ; upon which twelve Spaniards, and two Engliſhmen, 
well armed, and three Indian ſlaves, and old Friday, 
marched to the place where they were; the three Indian 
ſlaves carried them a large quantity of bread, and ſome rice 
boiled up to cakes, and dried in the ſun, and three live 
goats; and they were ordered to go to the fide. of an hill, 
where they ſat down, eat the proviſions very thankfully, 
and were the moſt faithful fellows to their words that could 
be thought of; for, except when they came to beg victuals 
and directions, they never came out of their bounds ; and 
there they lived when I came to the iſland, and I went to 
ſee them. _ | — 
They had taught them both to plant corn, make bread, 
breed tame goats, and milk them; they wanted nothing but 
wives, and they ſoon would have been a nation: they were 
.confined to a neck of land, ſurrounded with high rocks be- 
hind them, and lying plain towards the ſea before them, 
on the ſouth · eaſt corner of the iſland: they had land enough, 
and ĩt was very good and fruitful; for they had a piece of 
land about a mile and half broad, and three or four miles 
in length. 1 
Our men taught them to make wooden ſpades, ſuch as I 
made for myſelf ; and gave among them 12 hatchets, and 
three or four knives; and there they lived the moſt ſubject- 
ed, innocent creatures that were ever heard of. | 
Alfter this, the colony enjoyed a perfect tranquillity, 
with reſpect to the ſavages, till I came to re-viſit them, 
which was in about two years; not but that now and 
men ſome canoes of ſavages came on ſhore for their 
a | ttiumphal. 
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* triumphal unnatural feaſts; but as they were of ſeveral 
” nations, and, perhaps, had' never heard of thoſe that 
came before, or the reaſon of it, they did not make any 
ſearch or enquiry after their countrymen; and if they 
had, it would have been very hard for them to have found 
them out. | ; | 

Thus, I think, I have given a full account of all that 
happened to them, to my return, at leaſt, that was worth 
notice. 'The Indians, or ſavages, were wonderfully ct- 
vilized by them, and they frequently went among them ; 
but forbid, on pain of death, any ofthe Indians coming to 
them, : becauſe they would not have their ſettlement be- 
trayed again, | | 

One thing was very remarkable, - viz. that they taught 
the ſavages to make wicker-work, or baſkets; but they 
ſoon out-did their maſters ; for they made abundance of 
moſt ingenious things in wicker-work ; particularly, all 
ſorts of baſkets, fieves, bird-cages, cupboards, &e. as alſo 
chairs to fit on, ſtools, beds, couches, and abundance of 
other things, being very ingenious at ſuch work, when 
they were once put in the way of it. 

- My coming was a particular relief to theſe — le, be- 
cauſe we furniſhed them with knives, ſciſlars, ſpades, ſho- 
vels, pick-axes, and all things of thatkind which they could 
Want. 5 
With the help of theſe tools they were ſo very han- 
dy, that at laſt to build up their huts, or 
houſes, very handſomely; raddling, or working it up 
like baſket-work all the way round, which was a very 
extraordinary piece of ingenuity, and looked very odd; 
but was an exceeding good fence, as well againſt heat 
as againſt all ſorts of vermin; and our men were ſo taken 
with it, that they got the wild ſavages to come and do 
the like for them; ſo that when I came to ſee the two 
Engliſhmen's colonies, they looked, at a diſtanee, as if 
they lived all like bees in a hive; and as for Will Atkins, 
who was now become a very induſtrious, neceſſary, and 
ſober fellow, he had made himſelf ſuch a tent of baſ- 
ket-work, as I believe was never ſeen; it was 120 paces 
round on the outfide, as I meaſured by my ſteps; the 
walls were as cloſe-worked as a baſket, in pannels or 
{quares, thirty, two in, number, and very ſtrong, ſtand- 
90 ing 
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ing about ſeven feet high : in the middle was another not 
above 22 paces round, but built ſtronger, being eight- 
ſquare in its form, and in the eight corners ſtood eight 
very ſtrong poſts, round the top of which he laid ſtrong 
pieces, joined together with wooden pins, from which he 
raiſed a pyramid before the roof of eight rafters, _ 
handſome, I aſſure you, and joined together very well, 
thaugh he had no nails, and only a iron. fpikes, 


which he had made himſelf too, out of the old iron that 


I had left there; and, indeed, this fellow ſhewed abun- 
dance of ingenuity in ſeveral things which he had no 
knowledge of; he made himſelf a forge, with a pair of 
wooden — to blow the fire; he made himſelf char. 
coal for his work, and he formed out of one of the iron 
crows a middling good anvil to hammer upon; in this 
tnanner he made many things, but eſpecially hooks, fta. 
and fpikes, bolts and hinges. But to return to the 
ouſe; after he pitched the roof of his innermoſt tent, 
he worked it up between the rafters with baſket-work, ſo 
firm, and that that over again ſo ingeniouſly with rice 
ſtraw, and over chat a large leaf of a tree, which covered 
the top, that his houſe was as dry as if it had been tiled or 
flated. Indeed, he owned that the ſavages made the baſkets 
work for him. 
* outer circuit was Leer A A — all round 
is inner apartment, and long rafters lay from the 32 an- 
gles to the top poſts of the * houſe, being about twenty 
feet diſtant; ſo that there was a ſpace like a walk, within 
the outer wicker-wall, and without the inner, near twenty 
feet wide. 

The inner place he partitioned off with the ſame 
wicker-work, but much fairer, and divided it into ſve 
apartments, for that he had fix rooms on a floor, and 
out of every one of thefe there was a door; firſt, into 
the entry or coming into the main tent, and another 
door into the ſpace or walk that was round it; ſo that 
this walk was alſo divided into fix equal parts, which 
ſerved not only for a retreat, but to ſtore up any neceſſa- 
nes which the family had occaſion for. Theſe fix ſpaces 
not taking up the whole circumference, what other 
apartments the outer circle had, were thus ordered : 
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you had a ſhort paſſage ſtrait before you to the door of 
the inner houſe; but on either fide was a wicker partition, 
and a door in it, by which you went, firſt, into a large 
room or ſtore-houſe, 2e feet wide, and about 30 feet 
long, and through that into another not — ſo long: 
ſo that in the outer circle were ten ſome rooms, 
ſix of which, were only to be come at through the apart- 
ments of the inner tent, and ſerved as cloſets or retired 
rooms to the reſpective chambers of the inner cirele; and 
four large warehoufes or barns, or what you pleaſe to call 
them, which went in through one another, two on either 
hand of the paſſage, that led through the outer door to the 
inner tent, 

Such a piece of baſket-work, I believe, was never ſeen in 
the — nor an houſe or tent ſo neatly contrived, much 
leſs ſo built: in this great bee-hive lived" the three families, 
that is to ſay, Will Atkins, and his companion; the third 
was killed, but his wife remained with three children; for 
ſhe was, it ſeems, big with child when he died; and the 
other two were not at all backward to give the widow her full 
ſhare of every thing, I mean, as to their corn, milk, grapes, 
&c. and when they killed a kid, or found a turtle on the 
ſhore; ſo that they all lived well enough, though it was 
true, they were not ſo induſtrious as the other two, as has 
been obſerved already, 

One thing, however, cannot be omitted ; viz. that as 
for religion, I don't know that there was any thing of that 
kind among them; they pretty often, indeed, put one 
another in mind, tkat there was a God, by the very com- 

mon method of ſcamen, viz. ſwearing by his name : nor 
were their poor ignorant ſavage wives much the better for 
their having been married to Chriſtians, as we muſtcallthem; 
for asthey knew very little of God themſelves, ſo were 
utterly incapable of entering into any diſcourſe with their 
wy about a God, or to talk any thing to them concerning 
igion. 
he utmoſt of all the improvement which I can ſay 
the wives had made from them, was, that they had taught 
them to ſpeak Engliſh. pretty well; and all the children 
they had, which were near twenty in all, were taught to 
ſpeak Engliſh too, from their firſt learning to . 
ough they at firſt ſpoke it in a very broken 9 
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like their. mothers. There were none of thoſe children 
above fix years old when I came thither ; for it was not 
much above ſever years that _ had fetched theſe five 
ſavage ladies over, but they had all been pretty fruitful, 
for they had all children, more or leſs : I think the cook's. 
mate's wife was big of her ſixth child; and the mothers 
were all a good fort of well governed, quiet, laborious 
women, modeſt and decent, helpful toone another, mighty 
obſervant and ſubject to their maſters, I cannot call them 
huſbands ; and wanted nothing but to be well inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion, and to be legally married; both 
which were happily brought about afterwards by my 
means, or, at leaſt, by the conſequence of my coming 
among them. | 44 ip | 
Having thus given an account of the colony in general, 
and pretty much of my five runagade Engliſhmen, I muſt 
ſa — of the Spaniards, who were the main body 
of the family; and in whoſe ſtory there are ſome incidents 
alſo remarkable enough. I | 
I had a great many diſcourſes with them about their 
circumſtances, when they were among the ſavages : they 
told me readily, that they had no inſtances to give of their 
application or ingenuity in that country; that they were a 
E mĩſerable, dejected handful of people; that if means 
ad been put into their hands, they had yet ſo abandoned 
themſelves to deſpair, and ſo ſunk under the weight of 
their misfortunes, that they thought of nothing but 2 : 
one of them, a grave and very ſenſible man, told me, he 
was convinced they were in the wrong; that it was not the 
of wiſe men to give up themſelves to their miſery, but 
always to take hold of the helps which reaſon offered, as 
well for preſent ſupport, as for future deliverance : he 
told me, that grief was the moſt ſenſeleſs inſignificant 
paſſion 1n the world; for that it regarded only things paſt, 
which were generally impoſſible to be recalled. or to be 
remedied, but had no view to things to come, and had no 
ſhare 1n any thing that. looked like deliverance, but ra- 
ther added to the affliction than propoſed a remedy : and 
upon this he repeated a Spaniſh proverb ; which, tho* 
I cannot repeat in juſt the ſame words that he ſpoke it, yet 


3 made it into an Engliſh proverb of my own, 
: In 
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In trouble to be troubled, 
Ii to have your trouble doubled. 


He ran on then in remarks upon all the little improve- 
ments 1 had made in my ſolitude; my unwearied applica- 
tion, as he called it, and how I had made a condition, 
which, in its circumſtances, was at firſt much worſe 
than theirs, a thouſand times more happy than theirs was, 
even now, when they were altogether : he told me, it was 
remarkable, that Engliſhmen had a greater preſence of 
mind, in their diſtreſs, than any people that ever he met 
with; that their unhappy nation, and the Portugueſe, weie 
the worſt men in the world to ſtruggle with misfortunes ; 
for that their firſt ſtep in dangers; after common efforts are 
over, was always to deſpair, lie down under it and die, 
without rouſing their thoughts up to proper remedies for 
eſcape. rt, | 

I told him, their caſe and mine differed exceedingly ; 
that they were caſt upon the ſhore without neceſſaries, 
without ſupply of food, or of - preſent ſuſtenance, till 
they could provide it : that it is true, I had this dif- 
ad vantage and diſcomfort, that I was alone; but then 
the ſupplies I' had providentially thrown into my hands, 
by the unexpected driving of the ſhip on ſhore, was 
ſuch a help, as would have encouraged any creature in 
the world to have applied himſelf as I had done. 
Seignior, ſays the Spaniard, had we poor Spaniards - 
been in your caſe, we ſhould never have gotten half 
thoſe things out of the ſhip as you did: nay, ſays he, 
we ſhould never have found means to have gotten a - 
raft to carry them, or to have gotten a raft on ſhore 
without boat or fail; and how much leſs ſhould we 
have done, ſaid he, if any of us had been alone! Well, 
I defired him to abate his compliment, and go on with 
the hiſtory of their coming on ſhore, where they land- 
ed: he told me, they unhappily landed at a place 
where there were people without proviſions ; whereas, 
had they had the common ſenſe to have put off to fea + 
again, and gone to another iſland a little farther, they 
had found proviſions, though without people ; there 
being an iſland that way, as they had been told, where 


there 
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there were proviſions, Rough no people ; that is to ſay, 
that the Spaniards of Trinidad had frequently been there, 
and filled the iſland with goats and hogs at ſeveral times; 
where they have bred in ſuch multitudes, and where 
turtle and ſea;fowls where in ſuch plenty, that they could 


have been in no want of fleſh, though they had found no 


bread ; whereas, here they were only ſuſtained with a 
few roots and herbs which they underſtood not, and 
which had no ſubſtance in them, and which the inha- 
bitants gave them ſparingly enough, and who could 
treat them no better, unleſs they would turn canibals, 
and eat men's fleſh, which was the great dainty of the 
country. | 2 

They me an account how many ways they ſtrove 
to civilize the Savages they were with, and to teach them 


rational cuſtoms in the ordinary way of living, but in 


vain ; and how they retorted it upon them, as unjuſt, 
that they, who came thither for aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
ſhould attempt to ſet up for inſtructors of thoſe that gave 


them bread; intinating, it ſeems, that none ſhould ſet 


up for the inſtructors of others, but thoſe who could live 
without them. bg 

They gave me diſmal accounts of the extremities they 
were driven to; how ſometimes they were many days with. 
out any food at all; the iſland they were upon being inha- 
bited by a ſort of ſavages that lived more indolent, and, 


for that reaſon, were leſs ſupplied with the neceſſaries of 


life, than they had reaſon to believe others were in the 
ſame part of the world; and yet they found that theſe ſX- 
vages were Jeſs ravenous and voracious, than thoſe who 
had better ſupplies of food. 

Alſo they added, that they could not but ſee with what 


demonſtrations of wiſdom and goodneſs, the — | 


Providence of God directs the event of things in the world; 
which, they. ſaid, ared in their circumſtances; for if, 
preſſed by the hardſhips they were under, and the bar- 
renneſs of the country where they were, they had ſearch- 
ed after a better place to live in, they had then been out 
of the way of the relief that happened to them by my 
means. 
Then they gave me an account, how the ſavages, 
whom they lived among, expected them to go out — 
them 
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them into their wars: and it was true, that, as they had 
ſire- arms with them, had they not had the diſaſter to loſe 
their ammuniticn, they ſhould not have been ſerviceable 
only to their friends, but have made themſelves terrible 
both to friends and enemies ; but being without powder 
and ſhot, and yet in a condition, that they could not 1n 
reaſon deny to go out with their landlords to their wars; 
when they came in the field of battle, they were in a 
worſe condition than the ſavages themſelves ; for 4 
neither had bows nor arrows, nor could they ufe thoſe 
the ſavages gave them ; ſo that they could do nothing 
but ſtand ſtill, and be wounded with arrows, till they 
came up to the teeth of their enemy; and then, indeed, 
the three halberts they had, were of uſe to them ; and 
they would often drive a whole little army before them, 
with thoſe halberts, and ſharpened ſticks put into the 
muzzles of their muſquets: but that for all this they 
were ſometimes ſurrounded with multitudes, and in great 
danger from their arrows; till at laſt they found the way 
to make themſelves large targets of wood, which they . 
covered with ſkins of wild beafts, whoſe names they knew 
not; and theſe (hielded them from the arrows of the ſa- 
vages; that notwithſtanding theſe, they were ſometimes 
in great danger, and were once five of them knocked down 
together, with the clubs of the ſavages, which was the 
time when one of them was taken priſoner ; that is to ſay, 
the Spaniard, whom I had Telieved : That at firſt they 
thought he had been killed, but when afterwards they 
heard he was taken priſoner, they were under the greateſt 
grief imaginable, and would willingly have all ventured 
their lives to have reſcued him. 

They told me, that when they were ſo knocked down, 
the reſt of their company reſcued them, and ſtood over 
them, fighting till they were come to themſelves, all but 
he who they thought had been dead; and then they made 
their way with theip halberts and pieces, ſtanding cloſe 
together in a line, through a body of above a chouand ſa- 
vages, 2 down all that came in their way, got the 
victory over their enemies, but to their great ſorrow, be- 
cauſe it was with the loſs of their friend, whom, the other 
1 finding alive, carried him off with ſome others, as 

gave an account of in my former. | 
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They deſcribed moſt affectionately, how they were 
ſurpriſed with joy at the return of their friend and 
companion in miſery, who they thought had been de- 


voured by wild beaſts of the worſt of kind, viz. by wild 


men; and yet how more and more they were ſurpriſed 
with the account he gave them of his errand, and that 
there was a Chriſtian in a place near, much more one that 
was able, and had humanity enough to contribute to their 
deliverance. | 

They deſcribed how they were aſtoniſhed at the fight 
of the relief I ſent them, and at the appearance of 
loaves of bread, things they had not ſeen fince their 
coming to that miſerable place ; how often they croſſed 
it, => bleſſed it as bread ſent from heaven; and what 
a reviving cordial it was to their ſpirits to taſte it; as alſo, 
of the other things I had ſent for their ſupply. And, 
after all, they would have told me ſomething of the 
joy they were in, at the fight of a boat and pilots te 
carry them away to the perſon and place, from whence 
all theſe new comforts came ; but they told me, it was 
impoſſible to expreſs it by words; for their exceſſive 
Joy driving them to unbecoming extravagances, they had 
no way to deſcribe them, but by telling me, that they 
bordered upon lunacy, having no way to give vent to 
their paſſion, ſuitable to the fenſe that was upon them; 
that, in ſome it worked one way, and in ſome another ; 


and that ſome of them, through a ſurpriſe of joy, would 


burſt out into tears; others be half-mad, and others im- 
mediately faint. This diſcourſe extremely affected me, 
and called to my mind Friday's ecſtacy, when he met his 
father, and the poor people's ecſtacy, when I took them 
up at ſea, after their ſhip was on fire; the mate of the ſhip's 
joy, when he found himſelf delivered in the place where 

expected to periſh ; and my own joy, when, after twenty - 


eight years captivity, I found a good ſhip ready to carry 


me to my own country: All theſe things made me more 
ſenſible of the relation of theſe poor men, and more affect- 
ed with it. | 
Having thus given a view of the ſtate- of things, 
as I found them, I muſt relate the heads of what I did 
for theſe people, and the condition in which I left them, 
It was their opinion, and-mine too, that they _ be 
| troubled 
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troubled no more with the ſavages; or that, if they 
were, they would be able to cut them off, if they were 
twice as many as before; ſo that they had no concern 


about that. Then J entered into a ſerious diſcourſe with the 


Spaniard, whom I called governor, about their ſtay in the 
land : for, as I was not come to carry any of them off, 
ſo it would not be juſt to carry off ſome, and leave others, 


who perhaps would be unwilling to ſtay, if their ſtrength 


was diminithed. | 

On the other hand, I told them, I came to eſtabliſh 
them there, not to remove them; and then I let them 
know, that I had brought with me relief of ſundry kinds 
for them: That I had been at a great charge to ſupply 
them with all things neceſſary ; as well for their con- 
venience, as their defence; and that I had ſuch par- 
ticular perſons with me, as well to increaſe and recruit 
their number, as by the particular neceſſary employments 
which they were bred to, being artificers, to aſſiſt 
_ in thoſe things, in which, at preſent, they were to 

cek. 

They were all together when I talked thus to them; and 
before I delivered to them the ſtores I had brought, I aſked 
them, one by one, if they had entirely forgot and buried 
the ſirſt animoſities that had been among them, and could 
ſhake hands with one another, and engage in a ſtrict friend- 
ſbip, and union of intereſt, ſo that there might be no more 
mi ſunderſtandings or jealouſies. 

William Atkins, with abundance of frankneſs and 
good-humour, ſaid, They had met with afflictions 
enough to make them all ſober, and enemies enough 
to make them all friends: "That for his part, he would 
live and die with them; and was ſo far from deſigning 
any thing againſt the Spaniards, that, he owned, they 
had done nothing to him but what his own bad hu- 
mour made neceſſary, and what he would have done, and, 
perhaps, much worſe, in their caſe; and that he would 
aſk them pardon, if I deſired it, for the fooliſh and bru- 
tiſh things he had done to them; and was very willing and 


deſirous of living in terms of entire friendſhip and union 


with them; and would do any thing that lay in his 
wer to convince them of it: and, as for going to 


gland, he cared not if he did not go thither theic twenty 
E 2 | The 


ears. 
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The Spaniards ſaid, they had, indeed, at firſt, diſ- 
armed excluded William Atkins, and his two coun- 
trymen for their ill-conduR, as they had let me know: 
and they appealed to me, for the neceſſity they were 
- under to do ſo; but that William Atkins had behaved 
himſelf ſo bravely in the great fight they had with the 
ſavages, and on ſeveral occaſions fince, and had ſhewed 
himſelf ſo faithful to, and concerned for, the general in- 
tereſt of them all, that they had forgotten all that was 
paſt, and thought he merited as much to be truſted with 
arms, and ſupplied with neceſſaries, as any of them; 
and that they had teſtified their ſatisfaction in him, by 
committing the command to him, next to the governor 
himſelf : and as they had an entire confidence in him, 
and all his countrymen, ſo they acknowledged, they had 
merited that confidence, by all the methods that honeſt 
men could merit to be valued and truſted : and they moſt 
heartily embraced the occaſion of giving me this aſſurance, 
that they would never have any — {cparate from one 
another. | 

Upon theſe frank and open declarations ' of friend- 
ſhip, we appointed the next day to dine all together ; 
and, indeed, we made a ſplendid feaſt: I * the 
ſhip's cook, and his mate to come on ſhore, and dreſs 
our dinner; and the old cook's mate we had on ſhore, 
aſſiſted. We brought on ſhore fix pieces of good beef, 
and four pieces of pork, out. of the ſhip's proviſion, 
with our punch bowl, and materials to fill it ; and, in 
particular, I gave them ten bottles of French claret, and 
ten bottles of Engliſh beer; things that neither the Spa- 
niards, or the Engliſhmen had taſied for many years; and 
mo it may be ſuppoſed, they were exceeding glad 
of. | 

The Spaniards added to our feaſt five whole kids, which 
the cooks roaſted; and three of them were ſent corercd up 

_ cloſe on board our ſhip to the ſeamen, that they might 
- feaſt on freſh meat from on ſhore, as we did with their ſalt 
meat irom on board. Fx. 

After this feaſt, at which we were very innccently 
merry, I brought out my cargo of goods; wherein, that 
there might be no diſpute about dividing, I ſhewed them 
there was ſuthcient for them all; and deſired that they 
; might 
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might all take an equal quantity of the goods that were for 
wearing; that is to ſay, equal when made up. As firſt, I 
diitribured linen ſufficient to make every one of them four 
ſhirts; and, at the Spaniard's requeſt, afterwards made them 
up fix; theſe were exceeding comfortable to them, havin 
been what, as I may ſay, they had long fince forgot the ule 
of, or what it was to wear them. 

I allotted the three Engliſh ſtuffs, which I mentioned 
before, to make every one a light coat, like a frock, which 
I judged fitteſt for the heat of the ſeaſon, cool and looſe; 
and ordered, that whenever they decayed, they ſhould make 
more, as they thought fit: The like for pumps, ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, and hats, &c. 

7 cannot expreſs what pleaſare, what ſatisfaction, fat 
upon the countenances of all theſe poor men, when they 
ſaw the care I had taken of them, and how well I had 
furniſhed them: they told me 1 was a father to them; 
and that, baving ſuch a correſpondent as J was, in fo re- 
mote a part of the world, it would make them forget that 
they were left in a deſolate place; and they all volan- 
tarily engaged to 1ne, not to leave the place without my 
conſent. 

Thea I preſented to them the people I had brought with 
me; particularly the taylor, tae ſaith, and the two car- 
penters, all of them moſt neceſſary people; but, above alt, 
my general artificer, than whom they could not name any 
thing that was more needful to them; and the taylor, to 
ſhewy his concern for them, went to work immediately, 
and, with my leave, made them every one a ſhirt the firſt 
thing he did; and, which was {till more, he taught the 
women not only how to ſew and ſtitch, and uſe the needle, 
but made them aſſiſt to make the ſhirts for their huſbands, 
and for all the reſt, | 

As for the carpenters, I ſcarce need mention how uſe- 
ſul they were, for they took in pieces all my clumſy un- 
handy things, and made them clever convenient tables, 
ſtools, bedſteads, cupboards, lockers, ſhelyes, and every 
thing they wanted of that kind. | 

But, to let them ſee how nature made artificers at firſt, 
I carried the carpenters to ſee William Atkins's baſket- 
_ - houſe, as I called it; and they both owned, they never 
ſaw an inſtance of ſuch natural ingenuity before; nor 
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any thing ſo regular, and ſo handily built, at leaſt of its 
kind: and one of them, when he ſaw it, after muſing a 
good while, turning about to me, I am ſure, ſays he, that 
_ has no need of us; you need do nothing butgive him 
tools. | 

Then I brought them out all my ſtore of tools, and gave 
every mana digging ſpade, a ſhovel, and a rake, for we had 
no barrows or ploughs; and, to everyſeparate place, a pick- 
axe, a crow, a broad-axe, and a ſaw ; always appointing, 
that as often as any were broken, or worn out, they would 
be ſupplied, without grudging, out of the general ſtores 
that I left behind. | 

Nails, ſtaples, hinges, hammers, chiſſels, knives, ſciſſars, 
and all forts of tools, and iron- work, they had without tale, 
as they required ; for no man would care to take more than 
they wanted; and he muſt be a fool that would waſte or 
ſpoil them, on any account whatever: And for the uſe of 
the ſmith, I left two tons of unwrought iron for a 
ſupply. 

y -magazine of powder and arms, which I brought 

them, was ſuch, even to profuſion, that they could not 
but rejoice at them; for now they could march as I uſed 
to do, with a muſquet upon each ſhoulder, if there was 
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had but ſome little advantages of fituation ; which alſo | 


they could not miſs of, if they choſe. 

1 carried on ſhore with me the young man whoſe mo- 
ther was ſtarved to death, and the maid alſo; ſhe was a 
ſober, well-educated, religious young woman, and be- 
haved ſo inoffenſively, that every one gave her a good 
word : She had, indeed, an unhappy lite with us, there 
being no woman in the ſhip but herſelf ; but ſhe bore it 
with patience. After a while, ſeeing things ſo well or- 


dered, and in ſo fine a way of thriving __ my iſland, - 
u 


and conſidering that they had neither buſineſs or ac- 
7 in the Eaſt-Indies, or reaſon for taking ſo 
ng a voyage; I ſay, conſidering all this, both of them 
came to me, and deſired I would give them leave to re- 
main on the iſland, and be entered among my family, as 
I agreed to it readily; and they had a little plot of 
ground allotted to them, where they had three _ — 
QUIES 
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houſes ſet up, ſurrounded with a baſket- work, palliſadoed 
like Atkins's, and adjoining to his plantation; their tents 
were contrived ſo, that they had each of tham a room 
apart to lodge in, and a middle tent, like a great ſtore- 
houſe, to lay all their goods in, and to eat and drink in: 
And now the other two Engliſhmen removed their habita- 
tion to the ſame place; and ſo the iſland was divided in- 
to three colonies, and no more; viz. the Spaniards with 
old Friday, and the firſt ſervants, at my old habitation 
under the hill, which was, in a word, the capital city, 
and where they had ſo enlarged and extended their works, 
as well under, as on the outſide of the hill, that they 
lived, tho' perfectly concealed, yet full at large, Never 
was there ſuch a little city in a wood, and ſo hid, I be- 
heve, in any part of the world: For, I verily believe, 
1000 men might have ranged the iſland a month, and, 
if they had not known there was ſuch a thing, and looked 
on purpoſe for it, they would not have found it; for the 
trees ſtood ſo thick, and ſo cloſe, and grew ſo faſt matted 
into one another, that nothing but cutting them down 
firſt, could diſcover the place ; except the two narrow 
entrances where they went in and out, could be found; 
which was not very eaſy : One of them was juſt down at 
the water's edge, on the fide of the creek ; and it was af- 
terwards above 200 yards to the place; and the other was 
up the ladder at twice, as I have already formerly deſcri- 
bed it, and they had a large wood, thick planted, alſo, on 
the top of the hill, which contained above an acre, which 
grew apace, and covered the ow from all diſcovery there, 
with only one narrow place en two trees, not eaſy to 
be diſcovered, to enter on that fide. | 
The other colony was that of Will Atkins's, where 
there were four families of Engliſhmen, I mean thoſe I 
had left there, with their wives and children ; three 
ſavages, that were ſlaves; the widow and children of 
the Engiiſhman that was killed ; the young man and the 
maid, and, by the way we made a wife of her alſo, 
before we went away: There were alſo the two carpen- 
ters and the taylor, who I brought with me for them ; 
alſo the ſmith, who was a very n man to them, 
eſpecially the gunſmith, to take care of their arms; 
and my other man, wee” called Jack of all —_ 
4 war 
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who was himſelf as good almoſt as twenty men, for he was 
not only a very ingenious fellow, but a very merry fellow; 
and, before T away, we married him to the honeſt 
maid that came with the youth in the ſhip; whom I men- 
tioned —_ i : 1 
And now I of marry ing, it brings me naturally to 
ſay ſomething bebe — cccleſiaſtic * I had brought 
with me out of the ſhip's crew, whom I took at fea. It is 
true, this man was a Roman, and, perhaps, it may give of- 
fence to ſome hereafter, if I leave any thing extraordinary 
upon record, of a man, whom, before I begin, I muſt (to 
ſet him in juſt colours) repreſent in terms very much to his 
diſadvantage in the account of Proteſtants; as firſt, that 
he was a Papiſt ; ſecondly, a Popiſh Prieſt; and thirdly, a 
French Popiſh Prieſt. 
But juſtice demands of me to give him a due cha- 
rater ; and I muſt ſay, he was a grave, ſober, pious, 
and moſt religious perſon ; exact in his life, extenſive 
in his charity, and exemplary in almoſt every thing he 
did: What, then, can any one ſay, againſt my being 
very ſenſible of the value of ſuch a man, notwithſtanding 
bis profeflion ? Though it may be my opinion, perhaps, as 
— as the opinion of others, who ſhall read this, that he 
was miſtaken. 2 | 
The firſt hour that I began to eonverſe withhim, after 
he had agreed to go with me to the Eaſt-Indies, I found 
reaſon to delight exceedingly in his converſation: And he 
firſt began with me about religion, in the moſt obliging 
mannner imaginable. ; 
Sir, ſays he, you have not only, under God (and, at 
that, he croſſed his breaſt) ſaved my life, but you have 
admitted me to go 'this voyage in your ſhip, and, by 
your obliging civility, have taken me into your family, 
* an opportunity of free converſation: Now, 
vir, ſays he, you ſee by my habit what my profeſſion 
is; and I gueſs by your nation, what your's is: I may 
think it is my duty, and doubtleſs it 1s fo, to uſe my 
utmoſt endeavours, on all occaſions, to bring all the 
ſouls that I can to the knowledge of the truth, and to 
embrace the Catholic doctrine ; on 2 am here under 
r permĩſſion, and in your family, I am bound in 
— to your kindneſs, as well as in decency and good 


manners, 
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manners, to be under your government; and therefore, 
ſhall not, without your leave, enter iuto any debates on th© 
ints of religion, in which we may not agree, farther 
than you ſhall give me leave. 
I told him, 157 carriage was ſo modeſt, that I could 
not but acknowledge it; that it was true, we were 
ſuch people as they call heretics; but, that he was 
not the firſt Catholic that I had converſed with, with- 
out falling into any inconveniences, or carrying the 
en to any height in debate; that he ſhould not 


nd himſelf the worſe uſed for being of a different opini- 
on from us; and if we did not converle without any diſlike 


on either fide, upon that ſcore, it would be his fault, not 
ours. 

He replied, that he thought our converſation might 
be eaſily ſeparated from diſputes ; that it was not hi 
buſineſs to cap principles with every man he diſcourſed 
with ; and that he rather defired me to converſe with 
him as a gentleman, than as religieux ; that if I would 
give him leave, at any time, to diſcourſe upon religious 
ſubjects, he would readily comply with it; and that 
then he did not doubt but I would allow him alfo to de- 
fend his own opinions, as well as he could : but that, 
without my leave, he would not break in upon me with 
any ſuch thing. #4 

He told me farther, that he would not ceaſe to do all 
that became him in his office, as a prieſt, as well as 
private Chriſtian, to procure the ſg of the ſhip, an 
the ſafety of all that was in her: and though, perhaps, we 


would not join w.th him, and he could not pray with us, 
he hoped he * pray for us, which he would do upon 


all occaſions. In this manner we converſed; and, as he 
was of a moſt obliging gentleman- like behaviour, ſo he 


was, if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, a man of good ſenſe, 


and, as I believe, of great learning. | if 

. He gave me a moſt diverting account of his life, 
and of the many extraordinary events of it; of many 

adventures which had befallen him in a few years 


that he had been abroad in the world, and patticu- © 


larly this was very remarkable; viz. that during the 
voyage he was now engaged in, he had the misfortune 
to be five times ſhipped and La and ne/er to go 

to 


5 
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to the place whither any of the ſhips he was in were at 
firſt deſigned : that his firſt intent was, to have gone to 
Martinico ; and that he went on board a ſhip bound 
_ thither, at St. Maloes; but being forced into Liſbon in 
bad weather, the ſhip received ſome damage, by running 
a-ground in the mouth of the river Tagus, and was ob- 
liged to unload her cargo there: That finding a Portu- 
gueſe ſhip there bound to the Madeiras, and ready to fail, 
and ſuppoſing he ſhould eaſily meet with a veſſel there 
bound to Martinico, he went on board, in order to ſail to 
the Madeiras ; but the maſter of the Portugueſe ſhip, 
being but an indifferent mariner, had been out in his 
reckoning, and they drove to Fial; where, however, he 
happened to find a very market for his cargo, 
which was corn; and therefore reſolved not to go to the 
Madeiras, but to load ſalt at the Iſle of May, to go away 
to Newfoundland : He had no remedy in the exigence, 
but to go with the ſhip ; and had a pretty good voyage 
as far as the Banks, ſo they call the place where they 
catch the fiſh, where, meeting with a French ſhip bound 
from France to Quebec, in the river of Canada, and from 
thence to Martinico, to carry proviſions, he thought he 
ſhould have an opportunity to complete his firſt deſign : 
But when he came to Quebec, the maſter of the ſhip died, 
and the ſhip proceeded no farther : So the next voyage 
he ſhipped himſelf for France, in the ſhip that was burnt, 
when we took them up at ſea, and then ſhipped them with 
us for the Eaſt- Indies, as I have already ſaid. Thus he had 
been diſappointed in five voyages, all, as I may call it, in 
one voyage, beſides what I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
farther of the ſame perſon. 1 
But 1 ſhall not make digreſſions into other men's 
ſtories, which, have no relation to my own. I return 
to what concerns our affair in the iſland: He came to 
me one morning, for he lodged among us all the while 
we were upon the iſland; and it happened to be juſt 
when I was going to viſit the Engliſhmen's colony, at 
the fartheſt part of the iſland ; I ſay, he came to me, 
and told me, with a very grave countenance, that he 
had, for two or three days, defired an opportunity of 
ſome diſcourſe with me, which, he hoped, would not 
be diſpleaſing to me, becauſe he thought it gn, in 
ome 
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ſome meaſure correſpond with my general deſign, which 
was the proſperity of my new colony; and, perhaps, 
might put it, at leaſt, more than he yet thought it was, 
in the way of God's bleſſing. | 

I looked a little ſurpriſed at the laſt part of his diſ- 
courſe; and turning a little ſhort, how, fir, ſaid I, can 
it be ſaid, that we are not in the way of God's bleſſing, 
after ſuch viſible aſſiſtances, and w rful deliverances, 


as we have ſeen here, and of which I have given you a+ 


= account. 1 
f you had pleaſed, ſir, ſaid he (with a world of mo- 
deſty, and yet with great readineſs), to have heard me, 
you would have found no room to have been diſpleaſed, 
much leſs to think ſo hard of me, that I ſhould fu ; 
that you have not had wonderful aſſiſtances and delivo- 
rances ; and, I hope, on your behalf, that you are in the 


way of God's blefling, and your deſign is exceeding good, 


and will proſper. Bat, ſir, ſaid he, though it were more 


ſo, than is even poſſible to you, yet there may be ſome 


among you, that are not equally right in their actions: 
And you know, that in the ſtory of Iſrael, one Achan, 
in the camp, removed God's bleſſing from them, and 
turned his hand ſo againſt them, that thirty-ſix of them, 
though not concerned in the crime, were the objects 
of divine vengeance, and bore the weight of that puniſh- 
ment. ö 5 
I was ſenſibly touched with this diſcourſe, and told 
him; his inference was ſo juſt, and the whole deſign 


ſeemed ſo ſincere, and was really fo religious in its own: 


nature, that I was very ſorry 1 had interrupted him; 


and begged him to go on: And, in the mean time, be- 


cauſe it ſeemed, that what we had both to-ſay, might 
take up ſome time, I told him, I was going to the Engliſh- 


men's plantation: and aſked 1 with me, and we 
e told me, he would 


might diſcourſe in it by the way: 
more willingly wait on:me thither, becauſe there partly 
the thing was ated, which he deſired to ſpeak to me 


about: So he walked on, and I preſſed him to be free 


and — with me, in what he had to ſax. 

hy then, ſir, ſays he, be pleaſed to give me leave 
to lay down a few propoſitions, as the foundation of 
what I have to ſay, that * ny not differ in the ge- 


neral 
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heral principles, tho“ we may be of ſome differing opt- 
nions in the practice of particulars. Firſt, fir, though we 
differ in ſome of the doctrinal arcicles of religion, and 
it is very unhappy that it is fo, eſpecially in the caſe 
before us, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards; yet, there are ſome 
general principles in which we both agree, viz.—Firſt, 
that there is a God; and that this God, having given us 
fome ſtated general rules for our ſervice and obedience, 
we-ought nat willingly and knowingly to offend him, 
derby neglecting to do what he has commanded, or 
by doing what he has expreſsly forbidden : and let our 
different religions be what they will, this general prin- 
ciple is readily owned by us all, That the bleſſing 
of God does not ordinarily follow a preſumptuous ſin- 
ning againft his command ; and every good Chriſtian 
will be affectionately concerned to prevent any that are 
under his care, living in a total neglect of God and his 
commands. It is not your men being proteſtants, what- 
ever my opinion may be of ſuch, that diſcharges me 
from being concerned for their ſouls, and from endea- 
vouring, if it lies before me, that they ſhould live in as 
hetle - diſtance from, and enmity with, their Maker as 
offible ; eſpecially, if you give me leave to meddle fo 
in your circuit. 
I could not yet imagine what he aimed at, and told 
him, I granted all he had ſaid; and thanked him, that 
he would ſo far concern himſelf for us; and be ged he 
would explain the particulars of what he had ob erved, 
that, like Joſhua (to take his own parable), I might put 
away the accurſed thing from us. 
- Why then, fir, ſays be, I will take the liberty you 
ive me; -and there are three things which, if I am 
right, muſt ſtand in the way of God's bleſſing upon 
your endeavours here, and which I ſhould rejoice, for 
your fake, and their own, to ſee removed. And, fir, 
ſays he, I promiſe myſelf, that you will fully agree with 
me in them all, as foon as I name them ; eſpecially, be- 
cauſe I ſhall convince you, that every one of them may, 
with great eaſe, and very much to your ſatisfaQtion, be 


ied. 
He gave me no leave to put in any more civilities, 
but went on, Firſt, fir, ſays he, you have here four 
— — 3 Engliſhmen, 
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Engliſhmen, who hu ve fetched women from among the 
ſavages, and have taken them as their wives, and have 
had many children by them all, and yet are not married 
to them after any ſtated legal manner, as the laws of 
God and man require; 7 therefore are yet, in the 
ſenſe of both, no leſs than adulterers, and living in adul- 
tery. To this, Sir, ſays he, I know you will object, 
*that there was no clergyman, or prieſt of any kind, or 
of any profeſſion, to perform the ceremony; nor any 
pen and ink, or paper, to write down a contract of mar- 
riage, and have it ſigned between them. And I know 
alſo, Sir, what the Spaniard governor has told you: I 
mean, of the agreement that he obliged them to make, 
when they took theſe women, viz. That they ſhould chuſe 
them out by conſent, and keep ſeparately to them; 
which, by the way, is nothing of marriage, no agree- 
ment with the women or wives, but only an agreement 
among themſelves, to keep,them from quarrelling. | 

But, Sir, the eſſence of the ſacrament of matrimony 
(ſo he called it, being a Roman) conſiſts not only in the 
mutual conſent of the parties to take one another as man 
and wife, but in the formal and legal obligation that 
there is in the contract, to compel the man and woman, 
at all times, to own and acknowledge each other; oblig- 
ing the man to abſtain from all other women, to engage 
in no other contract while theſe ſubſiſt ; and on all occa- 
fions, as ability allows, to provide honeſtly for them 
and their children; and to oblige the women to the ſame, 
or like conditions, mutatis mutandis, on their fide. 

Now, Sir, ſays he, theſe men may, when they pleaſe, 
or when occaſion preſents, abandon theſe women, dil- . 
own their children, leave them to periſh, and take other 
women, and marry them whilſt theſe are living. And 
here he added, with ſome warmth, How, Sir, is God 
honoured in this unlawful liberty? And how ſhall a 
blefling ſucceed your endeavours in this place, however 
good in themſelves, and however ſincere in your deſign, 
while theſe men, who at preſent are your ſubjects, — 2 
your abſolute government and dominion, are allowed by 
you to live in open adultery ? 

1 confeſs, I was ſtruck at the thing itſelf, but much 
more with the convincing arguments he =" 
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wit; for it was certainly true, that though they had no 
clergyman on the ſpot, yet a formal contract on both 
fides, made before witneſſes, and confirmed by any 
token, which they had all agreed to be bound by, tho' 
it had been but the breaking a ſtick between them, en- 
gaging the men to own theſe women for their wives upon 
all occaſions, and never to abandon them or their il. 
dren, and the women to the ſame with their huſbands, 
bad been an effectual law ful marriage in the fight of 
Cod; and it was a great neglect that it was not done. 

But I thought to have gotten off with my young prieſt, 
by telling him, that all that part was done when I was 
not here; and they had lived ſo many years with them 
now, that if it was an adultery, it was paſt remedy ; they 
could do nothing in it now. 

Sir, ſays he, aſking your pardon for ſuch freedom, 
you are right in this; that it being done in your ab- 
ſence, you could not be charged with that of the 
crime ; but I beſeech you, flatter not yourſelf, that you. 
are not therefore under an obligation to do your utter. 
moſt now to put an end to it; how can you think, but 
that, let the time paſt lie on whom it will, all the guilt. 
for the future will lie entirely upon you? Becauſe it is 
certainly in your power now to put an end to it; and in 
| y's power but your's. 

I was ſo dull fill, that I did not take him right; but: 
. .T imagined that, by putting an end to it, he meant, 
that I ſhould part them, and not ſuffer them to live toge- 
ther any longer: and I faid to him, I could not do that: 
by any means, for that it would put the whole iſland in 
confuſion. He ſeemed ſurpriſed that I ſhould fo far: 
miſtake him. No, Sir, ſays he, I do not mean that 
you ſhould ſeparate them, but legally and effectually 
marry them now : and, Sir, as my way of marrying 
may not be ſo eaſy to reconcile them to, tho' it will be 
as effectual, even by your own laws; ſo your way may 
be as well before God, and as valid among men; I. 
mean, by a written contract, ſigned by both man and 
woman, and by all the witnefles preſent ; which all the 
. laws of Europe would decree to be valid. 

I was amazed to ſee ſo much true piety, and ſo much 
ſincerity of zeal, beſides the unuſual impartiality in his 
. | diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, as to his own partv or church; and ſuch a true 
warmth for the l ple that he had no know- 
ledge of, or relation to; I ſay, for preſerving them from 
tranſgreſſing the laws of God; the like of which J had, 
indeed, not met with any-where. But recollecting what 
he had ſaid, of marrying them by a written contract, 
which I knew would ſtand too; I returned it back upon 
him, and told him, I granted all that he had ſaid to be 
Juſt, and, on his part, very kind ; that I would diſcourſe 
with the men upon the point now, when I came to them : 
And-I knew no reaſon why they ſhould ſcruple to let 
him marry them all; which I knew well enough would 
be granted to be as authentic and valid in England, as if 
they were married by one of our own clergymen. What 
2 * done in this matter, I ſhall ſpeak of by 
itſelf. 

I then preſſed him to tell me, what was the ſecond 
complaint which he had to make; acknowledging, that 
T was very much his debtor for the firſt ; and thanked 
him heartily for it. He told me, he would uſe the ſame 
freedom and plainneſs in the ſecond; and hoped I would 
take it as well: and this was, that, notwithſtandi 
theſe Engliſh ſubjects of mine, as he called them, had 
lived with theſe women for almoſt ſeven years, and had 
taught them to ſpeak Engliſh, and even to read it; and 
that they were, as he perceived, women of tolerable under- 
ſtanding, and capable of inſtruction; yet they had not to 
this hour, taught them any thing of the Chriſtian religion; 
no, not ſo much as to know that there was a God, or a 
worſhip, or in what manner God was to be ſerved ; or that 
their own idolatry, and worſhipping they knew not who, 
was falſe and abſurd. | 

This, he ſaid, was an unaccountable neglet, and 
what God would certainly call them to an account for; 
and, perhaps, at laſt take the work out of their hands, 
He ſpoke this very affectionately and warmly. 1am per- 
ſaaded, ſays he, had thoſe-men lived in the ſavage coun- 
a whence their wives came, the ſavages would have 
taken more pains to have brought them to be idolaters, 
and to worſhip the devil, than any of theſe men, ſo far 
as I can ſee, has taken with them, to teach them the 
knowledge of the true God, Now, Sir, ſaid he, _ 
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do not acknowledge your religion, or you mine, yet we 
ſhould be all glad to ſee the devil's ſervants, and the ſub- 
jects of his kingdom, taught to know the general princi- 

les of the Chriſtian religion; that they might at leaſt, 
nul of God, and of a Redeemer, and uf the reſurrection, 
and of a future ſtate, things which we all believe; they had 
at leaſt, been ſo much nearer coming into the boſom of 
the true church, than they are now in the public profeſ- 
fion of idolatry, and devil-worſhip. 

I could hold no longer; I took him in my arms, and 
embraced him with an exceſs of paſſion: how far, ſaid 
I to him, have I been from underſtanding the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of a Chriſtian, viz. to love the intereſt of 
the Chriſtian church, and the good of other men's fouls? 
I ſcarce have known what belongs to being a Chriſtian, 
O Sir, do not ſay fo, replied he; this thing is not your 
fault. No! ſaid I, but why did I never lay it to heart 
as well as you? It is not too late yer, ſaid he, be not 
too forward to condemn yourſelt. But, what can be done 
now? ſaid I; you ſee Iam going away. Will you give 
me leave, ſaid he, to talk with theſe poor men about it? 
Yes, with all my heart, ſaid I; and will oblige them to 
give heed to what you ſay too. As to that, ſaid he, we 
muſt leave them to the mercy of Chriſt ; but it is our bu- 
ſineſs to aſſiſt them, encourage them, and inſtruct them + 
and, if you will give me leave, and God his bleſſing, I 
do not doubt but the pour ignorant ſouls, ſhall be 
brought home into the great circle of chriſtianity, if not 
into the particular faith that we all embrace; and that 
even while you ſtay here. Upon this, I ſaid, I ſhall not 
only give you leave, but give you a thouſand thanks for 
it. What followed on this account I ſhall mention alſo 
again in its place. 

I now preſſed him for the third article in which we 
were to blame: why, really, ſays he, it is of the ſame 
nature, and I will proceed (aſking your leave) with the 
ſame plainneſs as before; it is about your poor ſavages 
onder, who are (as I may ſay), your conquered ſubjeds. 
t is a maxim, Sir, that is, or ought to be received 
among all Chriſtians, of what church, or pretended 
church ſoever; viz. that Chriſtian knowledge ought to 
be propagated by all poſſible means, and on all poſſible 
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occaſions. It is on this principle that our church ſends 
miſſionaries into Perſia, India, and China; and that 
our clergy, even of the ſuperior ſort, willingly engage 
in the moſt hazardous voyages, and the mot danger- 
ous reſidence among murderers and barbarians, to 
teach them the knowledge of the true God, and to bring 
them over to embrace the Chriſtian faith. Now, Sir, 
you have an op _— here, to have fix or ſeven 
and thirty poor ſavages brought over from idolatry to 
the knowledge of God, their Maker and Redeemer, 
that I wonder how you can paſs ſuch an occaſion of do- 
ing good ; which 1s really worth the expence of a man's 
whole life. 

I was now ſtruck dumb indeed, and had not one word 
to ſay: I had here a ſpirit of true Chriſtian zeal for 
God and religicn before me, let his particular principles 
be of what kind ſcever: as for me, I had not ſo much 
as entertain?d a thought of this in my heart before; 
and, I believe, ſhould not have thought of it; for I 
looked upon theſe ſavages as ſlaves, and people whom, 
had we any work for them to do, we would have uſed 
as ſuch, or would have been glad to have tranſported 
them to any other part of the world ; for our buſineſs 
was to get rid of them; and we would all have been fa- 
tisſied if they had been ſent to any country, ſo they had 
never ſeen their own, But to the caſe; I fay, I was 
confounded at his diſcourſe, and knew not what anſwer 
to make him. He looked earneftly at me, ſeeing me in 
ſome diſorder ; Sir, ſaid he, I ſhall be very ſorry, if what 
T Eave ſaid gives you any offence : No, no, ſaid I, I am 
offended wich nobody but myſelf ; but I am perfectiy 
confounded, not only to think that I ſhould never take 
any notice of this before, but with reflecting what no- 
tice I am able to take of it now. You know, Sir, ſaid I, 
what circumſtances J am in; I am bound to the Eaft- 
Indies, in a ſhip freighted by merchants, and to whom 
it would be an inſufferable piece of injuſtice to detain 
their ſhip here, the men lying all this while at victuals 
and wages upon the owner's account: it is true, I 
agreed to be allowed twelve days here; and if I ſtay 
more, I muſt pay 31. fterling per diem demurrage : nor 
can I ſtay upon demurrage above eight days more; —— 
be | * ave 
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I have been here thirteen days already ; ſo that I am 
perfectly unable to engage in this work, unleſs I would 
ſuffer myſelf to be left behind here again; in which caſe, 
if this ſingle ſhip ſhould miſcarry in any part of her voy- 
age, I ſhould be juſt in the ſame condition that I was left 
in here at firſt ; and from which I have been ſo wondet- 
fully delivered. | 
He owned the caſe was very hard upon me as to my 
voyage ; but laid it home upon my conſcience, whether 
the bleſſing of ſaving ſeven and thirty ſouls, was not worth 
my venturing all I had in the world for? I was not fo 
ſenſible of that as he was: and I returned upon him thus: 
Why, fir, it is a valuable thing indeed, to be an inſtru- 
ment, in God's hand, to convert ſeven and thirty heathens 
to the knowledge of Chrift ; but as you are an eccleſiaſtic, 
and are given over to that work, ſo that it ſeems naturally 
to fall into the way of your profeſſion, how is it then, 
that you do not rather offer yourſelf to undertake it, than 
me to.it ? | 
Upon this he faced about, juſt before me, as he walk- 
ed along, and, putting me to a full top, made me a 
very low bow: I moſt heartily thank God, and you, fir, 
ſays he, for giving me ſo evident a call to fo bleſſed a 
work: and if vou think yourſelf diſcharged from it, 
and defire me to undertake it, I wilt moſt readily do it, 
and think it a happy reward for all the hazards and 
difficulties of ſuch a broken diſappointed voyage as I 
have met with, that I have dropt at laſt into ſo glorious a 
work. YE 
I diſcovered a kind of rapture in his face, while he 
ſpoke this to me; his eyes ſparkled like fire, his face 
— and his colour came and went, as if he had 
falling into fits: in a word, he was fired with the 
Joy of being embarked in ſuch a work. I pauſed a con- 
fiderable while, before I could teil what to ſay to him; 
for I was really ſurpriſed to find a man of ſuch fince- 
rity and zeal, and carried out in his zeal beyond the 
ordinary rate of men, not of his profeſſion only, but 
even of any profeſſion whatſoever : but after I had con- 
ſidered it a while, I aſked him feriouſly, if he was in 
earneſt, and that he would venture on the ſingle conſi- 
deration of an attempt on thoſe poor people, to be locked 
cel up 
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up in an unplanted iſland for, perhaps, his life; and, at 
laſt, might not know whether he ſhould be able to do them 
any good, or not ? 

He turned ſhort upon me, and aſked me, what I called 
a venture? pray, fir, ſaid he, what do you think I con- 
ſented to go in your ſhip to the Eaſt-Indies for? Nay, 
ſaid I, that I know not, unleſs it was to preach to the 
Indians, Doubtleſs it was, ſaid he; and do you think, 
if I can convert theſe ſeven and thirty men to the faith 
of Chriſt, it is not worth my time, though I ſhould never 
be fetched off the iſland again? Nay, is it not infinitely 
of more worth to (ave ſo many ſouls, than my life is, 
or the life of twenty more of the ſame profeſſion ? Yes, 
fir, ſays he, I would give Chriſt and the bleſſed Virgin 
thanks all my days, if I could be made the leaſt happy 
inſtrument of ſaving the ſouls of theſe poor men, tho? 
I was never to ſet my foot off this iſland, or ſee my na- 
tive country any more : but, fince you will honour me, 
ſays he, with putting me into this work (for which I 
will pray for you all the days of my life) I have one 
humble _—_— to you, ſaid he, beſides. What is that? 
ſaid I, Why, ſays he, it is, that you will leave your man 
Friday with me, to be my interpreter to them, and to aſ- 
fiſt me ; for, without ſome help, I cannot ſpeak to them, 


or they to me. 
I was ſenſibly troubled at his requeſting Friday, becauſe 
I could not think of parting with him, and that for ſo 
many reaſons ; he had been the companion of my travels ; 
he was not only faithſul to me, but ſincerely affectionate 
to the laſt degree ; and I had reſolved to do ſomething 
conſiderable for him, if he outlived me, as it was proba- 
ble he would : then 1 knew, that as I had bred Friday 
up to be a Proteſtant, it would quite confound him, to 
bring him to embrace another profeſſion; and he would 
never, while his eyes were o >: batters that his old maſter 
was an heretic, and would be damned; and this might in 
the end ruin the poor fellow's principles, and fo turn him 
back again to his firſt idolatry. 
However, a ſudden thought relieved me in this 
ftreight, and it was this; I told him, I could not ſay, 
that I was willing to part with Friday on any account 


whatever ; though a work, that to him was of _ 
value 
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value than his life, ought to me to be of much more 
value than the keeping or parting with a ſervant, Bur, 
on the other hand, I was perſuaded, that Friday would 
by no m:ans conſent to part with m2; and then to 
force him to it, without his conſent, would be mani- 
feſt injuſtice; becauſe I had promiſed I would never 
put him away; and he had promiſed and engaged 
to me that he would never leave me, unleſs I put him 
away, | 

He ſeemed very much concerned at it ; for he had no 
rational acceſs to theſe poor people, ſeeing he did not 
underſtand one word of thei language, nor they one 
word of his. 'To remove this difficulty, I told him, 
Friday's father had learned Spaniſh, which I found he 
alſo underſtood ; and he ſhould ſerve him for an inter- 
preter; ſo he was much better ſatisfied, and nothing could 
perſuade him, but he would ſtay to endeavour to convert 
them ; but Providence gave another and very happy tura 
to all this. 

I come back now to the firſt part of his objections. 
When we came to the Engliſhmen, I ſeat for them all 
together ; and after ſome accounts given them of what 
I had done for them, viz. what neceſſary things I had 
provided for then, and how they were diſtributed ; 
which they were ſenſible of, and very thankful for; I 
began to talk to them of the ſcandalous life they led, 
and gave them a full account of the notice the clergy- 
man had already taken of it; and arguing how unchriſ- 
tian and irreligious a life it was, I firſt aſked them, if 
they were married men or bachelors? They ſoon ex- 
plained their condition to me, and ſhewed me that two 
of them were widowers, and the other three were ſingle 
men or backelors. I aſked them, with what conſci- 
ence they could take theſe women, and he with them, 
as they had done, call them their wives, and have ſo 
_—_ — by them, and not be married lawfully to 

em? 

They all gave me the anſwer that I expected; viz. 
that there was nobody to marry them: that they 
agreed before the governor to keep them as their wives ; 
and to keep them, and own them, as their wives; and 
they thought, as things ſtood with them, they were as 
r | legally 
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legally married as if they had been married by a parſon, 
and with all the formalities in the world. 

I told them; that no doubt they were married in 
the fight of God, and were bound in conſcience to 
keep them as their wives; but that the laws of men 
being otherwiſe, they might pretehd they were not mar- 
ried, and ſo deſert the poor women and child ren here- 
after ; and that their wives, being poor deſolate wo- 
men, friendleſs and moneyleſs, would have no way to 
help themſelves: I therefore told them, that unleſs I 
was aſſured of their honeſt intent, I could do nothin 
for them ; but would take care, that what I did ſhould 
be for the women, and children, without them ; and that 
unleſs they would give ſome aſſurances, that they would = 
marry the A could not think it was convenient 
they ſhould continue together as man and wife; for that 
it was both ſcandalous to men, and offenſive to God, who 
they could not think would bieſs them, if they went on 
thus. | 

All this paſſed as I expected ; and they told me, 
eſpecially Will Atkins, who ſeemed now to ſpeak for the 
reſt, that they loved their wives as well as if they had 
been born 1n their own native country, and would not 
leave them upon any account whatever ; and they did 
verily believe their wives were as virtuous, and as modeſt, 
and did to the utmoſt of their ſkill, as much for them, 
and for their children, as any wou en could poſſibly do; 
and they would not part with them on any account: 
And William Atkins, for his own particular, added, if 
any man would take him away, and offer to carry him 
home to Englend, and to make him captain of the beſt 
wan of war in the navy, he would not go with hum, if he 
might not carry his wite and children with him ; and if 
there was a clergyman in the ſhip, he would be married 
to her now, with all his heart. 

'This was juſt as I would have it ; the prieſt was 
not with me at that moment, but was not far off: 
So, to try him farther, I told him I had aclergyman 
with me, and, if he was fincere, I would have him 
married the next morning; and bade him conſider of 

it, and talk with the reſt : He ſaid, As for himſelf, he 
need not conſider of it at all; for he was very * 


1 
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do it, and was glad I had a miniſter with me; and he 
believed they would be all willing alſo. I then told 
him, that my friend, the miniſter, was a Frenchman, 
and could not ſpeak Engliſh ; but that I would act the 
clerk between them. "He never ſo much as aſked me 
whether he was a Papiſt or Proteſtant ; which was, in- 
deed, what I was afraid of. But I ſay, they never 
enquired about it, So we parted : I went back to my 
clergyman ; and Will Atkins went in to talk with his 
companions. I defired the French gentleman not to 
ſay any thing to them, till the buſineſs was thorough 
ripe; and I told him what anſwer the men had given 
me. 


Before I went from their quarter, they all came to 
me, and told me, they had been conſidering what I had 
ſaid ; that they were very glad to hear I had a clergy- 
man in my company ; and they were very willing to 
give me the ſatisfaction I deſired, and to be formal'y 
married as ſoon as I pleaſed ; for they were far from 
deſiring to part from their wives; and that they meant 
nothing but what was very honeſt; when they choſe 
-them : ſo I appointed them to meet me the next morn- 
ing; and that in the mean time, they ſhould let their 
-wives know the meaning of the marriage-law; and that it 
was not only to prevent any ſcandal, but alſo to oblige 
them, that they ſhould not foriake them, whatever might 


_ | 
| he women were eaſily made ſenſible of the mean- 
ing of the thing, and yere very well ſatisfied with it, 
| 2s, indeed, they had reaſon to be; ſo they failed not 
-to attend all together, at my apartment, the next morn- 
ing, where I breught out my clergyman : and though 
he had not on a miniſter's gown after the manner 
of England, or the habit of a Prieſt, after the manner 
of France ; yet having a black veſt, ſomething like a 
caſſock, with a ſaſh round it, he did not look very 
unlike a miniſter; and as for his language, I was inter- 
preter. 
But the ſeriouſneſs of his behaviour to them, and 
the ſcruples he made of marrying the women, be- 
Cauſe they were not baptized, and profeſſed Chriſtians, 
gave them an exceeding revexende for his ge 
4 cre 
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there was no need after that to enquire whether he was a 
clergyman or no. | 

Indeed I was afraid his ſcruple would have been car- 
ried ſo far, as that he would not have married them at 
all; nay, notwithſtanding all I was able to ſay to him, 
he reſiſted me, though modeſtly, yet very ſteadily ; and 
at laſt refuſed abſolutely to marry them, unleſs he had 
firſt talked with the men, and the women too; and 
though, at firſt, I was a little backward to it, yet at 
laſt 1 agreed to it with a good will, perceiving the fin- 
cerity of his deſign, 
. When he came to them, he let them know that I had 
acquainted him with their circumſtances, and with the 
preſent ny that he was very willing to perform 
that part of his function, and them, as I had 
deſired; but that, before he could do it, he muſt take the 
liberty to talk with them: he told them, that in the 
fight of all different men, and in the ſenſe of the laws | 
of ſociety, they had lived all this while in an open adul- ö 


tery; and that it was true, that nothing but the conſent- | 

ing to marry, or effectually ſeparating them from one | 
another now, could put an end to it; but there was a | 
difficulty in it too, with reſpect to the laws of Chriſtian | 
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matrimony, which he was not fully ſatisfied about, viz. 

that of marrying one that is a profeſſed Chriſtian, to a 

ſavage, an idolater, and a heathen, one that is not bap- 

titel; and yet that he did not fee, that there was time 
left for it, to endeavour to perſuade the woman to be 
baptized, or to profeſs the name of Chriſt, whom they 

had, he doubted, heard nothing of, and without which 
they could not be baptized. 

He told me, he doubted they were but indifferent 
Chriſtians themſelves; that they had but little know- 
ledge of God, or his ways; and therefore he could not 
expect, that they had ſaid much to their wives on that 
head yet; but that unleſs they would promite him to 
uſe their endeavours with their wives, to perſuade 
them to become Chriſtians, and would, as well as 
could, inſtruct them in the knowledge and belief of 
God that made them, and to worſhip Jeſus Chriſt that 
redeemed them, he could not marry them; for he 
would have no hand in joining Chriſtians with ſa- 
oy vagess 
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vages ; nor was it confiſtent with the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion; and was, indeed, expreſsly forbid- 
den in God's law. 

They heard all this very attentively, and I delivered 
it very faithfully to them, from his mouth, as near his 
own words as I could, only ſometimes adding ſome- 


and how I was of his mind: and I always very faith- 
fully diſtinguiſhed between what I ſaid from myſelf, 
and what were the clergyman's words. They told 
me, it was very true what the gentleman had ſaid, 
that they were but very indfferent Chriſtians them- 
ſelves, and that they had never talked to their wives 
about religion: Lord, fir, ſays Will Atkins, how ſhould 
we teach them religicn? Why, we know nothing our- 
ſelves : and beſides, fir, ſaid he, ſhould we go to talk 
to them of God, and ſeſus Chriſt, and heaven and hell, 
*twould be to make them laugh at us, and aſk us, what 
we believe ourſelves? And if we ſhould tell them, we 
believe all the things that we ſpeak of to them ; ſuch 
as of good people going to heaven, and wicked peo- 
ple to the devil, they would aſk us, where we intended 
to go ourſelves, who believe all this, and yet are ſuch 
wicked ſcllows, as we indeed are: why, fir, ſaid Will, 
tis enough to give them a ſurfeit of religion at firſt 
hearing: folks muſt have ſome religion themſelves 
before they pretend to teach other people. Will At- 
kins, ſaid I to him, though I am afraid what you ſay 
has too much truth in it, yet can you not tell your 


 _- wife, that ſhe is in the wrong ? that there is a God, 


and a religion better than her own; that her gods are 


idols; that they can neither hear nor ſpeak ; that there 


is a great Being that made all things, and that can de- 
ſtroy all that he had made; that he rewards the good, 
and puniſhes the bad ; that we are to be judged by bim, 
at laſt, for all we do here: you are not ſo ignorant, but 
even nature itſelf will teach you, that all this is true; 
and I am fatisfied you know it all to be true, and be- 
lieve it yourſelf, | 
That's true, fir, ſaid Atkins; but with what face 
can 1 ſay any thing to my wife of all this, when ſhe 
will tell me immedately, it cannot be true? 
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N of my own, to convince them how juſt it was, 
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Not true, ſaid I, what do you mean by that ? 
Sir, ſaid he, ſhe will tell me it cannot be true, that this 
God (I ſhall tell her of) can be juſt, or can puniſh, or re- 


ward, ſince I am not puniſhed, and ſent to the devil, 


that have been ſuch a wicked creature as ſhe knows I 
have been, even to her, and to every body elſe; and 
that I ſhould be ſuffered to live, that have always 
acting ſo contrary to what I muſt tell her is good, and 
to what I ought to have done. | 
Why truly, Atkins, ſaid I; I am afraid thou ſpeakeſt 
too much truth; and with that I let the clergyman 


know what Atkins had ſaid; for he was impatient to 


know: O! ſaid the prieſt, tell him there is one thin 

will make him the beſt miniſter in the world to his 
wife, and that is repentance ; for none teach repentance 
like true penitents : he wants nothing, but to repent, 


and then he will be ſo much the better qualified to in- 


ſtruc his wife; he will then. be able to tell her, that 
there is not only a God, and that he is the juſt rewarder 
of good and evil; but that he is a merciful being, and, 
with infinite goodneſs and long-ſuffering, forbears to pu- 
niſh thoſe that offend ; waiting to be gracious, and wil- 
ling not the death of a finner, but rather that he ſhould 
return and live; that he often ſuffers wicked men to go 
on a long time, and even reſerves damnation to the gene- 
ral day of retribution ; that it is a clear evidence of 
God, and of a future ſtate, that righteous men receive 
not their reward, or wicked men their puniſhment, till 
they come into another world ; and this will lead him to 
teach his wife the doctrine of the reſurreRion, and of 


the laſt judgment: let him but repent for himſelf, he will 


be an excellent preacher of repentance to his wife. 

I repeated all this to Atkins, who looked very ſerious 
all the while, and who, we could eaſily perceive, was 
more than ordinarily affected with it: when being eager, 
and hardly ſuffering me to make an end; I knew all 
this, maſter, ſays he, and a great deal more; but I han't 
the impudence to talk thus to my wile: when God, 
and-my own conſcience knows, and my wife will be an 
undeniable evidence againſt me, that I have lived as 
if I had never heard of a God, or a future ſtate, or any 
thing about it; and to talk of my repenting, alas! (and 
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with that he fetched a deep ſigh; and I could fee that 
tears ſtood in his eyes) tis paſt all that with me. Paſt 
it! Atkins, ſaid I, what doſt thou mean by that? I 


know well enough what I mean, Sir, ſays he; I mean 


*tis too late; and that is too true. 5 
I told my clergyman, word for word, what he ſaid; 
the poor zealous prieſt (1 muſt call him ſo; for be his 
| 1 what it will, he had certainly a moſt ſingular 

affection for the good of other men's ſouls; and ĩt would 
be hard to think he had not the like for his own; I ſay, 
this zealous affectionate man) could not refrain tears 
alſo : but, recovering himſelf, he ſaid to me, aſk him 
but one queſtion, Is he eaſy that it is too late, or is he 
troubled, and wiſhes it were not ſo? I put the queſtion 
fairly to Atkins; and he anſwered with a great deal of 
paſſion, How could any man be eaſy in a condition that 
certainly muſt end in eternal deſtruction? That he was 
far from being eaſy ; but that, on the contrary, he be- 
lieved it would one time or other ruin him. 
What do you mean by that? ſaid I. Why, he ſaid, 
he believed he ſhould, one time or another, cut his own 
throat to put an end to the terror of it. 

The clergyman ſhook his head, with a great concern 

In his face, when I told him all this; but, turning quick 
to me upon it, faid, Tf that be his caſe, you may aſſure 
him it is not too late; Chriſt will give him repentance : 
but pray, ſays he, ain this to him, That as no man 
is ſaved but by Chriſt, and the merit of his paſſion, 
2 divine mercy from him, how can it be too late 
for any man to receive mercy ? Does he think he is able 
to fin beyond the power or reach of divine mercy ? Pray 
tell him, There may be a time when provoked mercy 
will no longer ſtrive, and when God may refuſe to hear; 
but that tis never too late for men to aſk mercy : and 
we that are Chriſt's ſervants are commanded to preach 
mercy at all times, in the name of Jeſus Chaiſt, to all 
thoſe that ſincerely repent ; ſo that tis never too late to 
repent, he BY 

told Atkins all this, and he heard me with great 
 carneftneſs ; but it ſeemed as if he turned off the diſ- 
courſe to the reſt ; for he ſaid to me, he would go and 


have ſome talk with his wife: ſo he went out _ 
an 
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and we talked to the reſt. r they were all ſtupid- 


ly ignorant as to matters of religion; much as I was when 
I went rambling away from my father; and yet that there 
were none of them backward to hear what had been ſaid ; 
and all of them ſerioufly promiſed, that they would talk 
with their wives about it, and to do their endeavours to 
N e when 1 reported wha 
C an me, I a what 
anſwer they gave, but ſaid nothing a good while; but, 
at laſt, ſhaking his head, We that are-Chriſt's ſervants, 
ſays he, can go no further than to exhort and inſtchet; 
and when men comply, ſubmit to the reproof, and pro- 
miſe what we aſk, 'tis all we can do ; we are bound to 
accept their good words : but, believe me, fir, ſaid he, 
whatever you may have known of the life of that man 
you call William Atkins, I believe he is the only ſincere 
convert among them; I take that man to be a true pe- 
nitent ; I won't deſpair of the reſt; but that man js per- 
fectly ſtruck with the ſenſe of his paſt life; and I doubt 
not, but when he comes to talk of religion to his wife, he 
will talk himſelf effectually into it; for attempting to 
teach others is ſometimes the beft way of teaching ourſelves, 
I knew a man, added he, who, having nothing but a ſum- 
mary notion of religion himſelf, and being wicked and 
profligate, to the laſt degree, in bn meh a thorough 
reformation in himſelf, by labouring to convert a Jew : 
and if that poor Atkins begins but once to talk ſeriouſly of 
feſus Chriſt to his wife, my life for it, he talks himſelf 
into a thorough convert, makes himſelf a penitent: and 
who knows what may follow? 
Upon this diſcourſe however, and their promiſing, 
as above, to endeavour to perſuade their wives to em- 
brace chriftianity, he married the other three couple; 
but Will Atkins and his wife were not yet come in: 
after this my clergyman, waiting awhile, was curious 
to know where Atkins was gone ; and turning to me, 
ſays he, I intreat you, Sir, Jet us walk out of your 
labyrinth here, and look; I dare ſay we ſhall find this 
poor man ſome where or other, talking ſeriouſly with 
is wife, and teaching her already ſomething of reli. 
gion. I began to be of the ſame mind: ſo we went 
out together; and I carried him a way which none 
F2 knew 
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knew but myſelf, and where the trees were ſo thick ſer, 
as that it was not eaſy to fee through the thicket of 
leaves, and far harder to ſee in, than to ſee out: when 
coming to the edge of the wood, I ſaw Atkins, and his 
tawny ſavage wife, fitting under the ſhade of a buſh, ve- 
ry eager in diſcourſe; I ſtopped ſhort, till my clergyman 
came up to me; and then, having ſhewed him where they 
* we ſtood and looked very ſteadily at them a good 
while. | | 

We obſerved him very earneſt with her, pointing up to 
the ſun, and to every quarter of the heavens; then down 
to the earth, then out to the ſea, then to himſelf, then to 
her, to the woods, to the trees. Now, fays my clergy- 
man, you ſee my words are made good; the man preaches 
to her; mark him, now he is telling her that our God 
has made him, and her, ar d th: heavens, the earth, the 
ſea, the woods, the trees, &c. I beheve he is, ſaid I: 
2 we perceived Will Atkins ſtart up upon his 
feet, fall down upon his knees, and lift up both his 
hands: we ſuppoſe he ſaid ſomething, but we could not 
hear him; it was too far for that: be did not continue 
kneeling half a minute, but comes and fits down again 
by his wife, and talks to her again. We perceived then 
the woman very attentive; but whether ſhe ſaid any thing 
or no, we could not tell. While the poor fellow was upon 
his knees, I could ſee the tears run plentifully down 
my clergyman's cheeks ; and I could hardly forbear my- 
ſelf; but it was a great affliction to us both, that we were 
— near enough to hear any thing that paſſed between 

em. 

Well, however, we could come no nearer, for fear 
of diſturbing them: ſo we refolved to ſee an end of 
' this piece of ſtill converſation; and it ſpoke loud enough 
to us, without the help of voice: he ſat down again, 
as I have faid, cloſe by her, and talked again earneſtly to 
her; and two or three times we could fee him embrace 
her paſſionately ; another time we ſaw him take out his 
handkerchief, and wipe her eyes, and then kiſs. her 
again, with a kind of tranſport very unuſual : and after 


ſeveral of theſe things, we ſaw him on a ſudden jump 


up again, and lend her his hand to help her up, when 
immediately, leading her by the hand a ſtep or two, 
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they both kneeled down together, and continued ſo about 


two minutes, | | | 
My friend could bear it no longer, but cries out aloud, 
St. Paul, St. Paul! behold he prayeth: I was afraid At- 
kins would hear him ; therefore I intreated him to with- 
hold himſelf a while, that we might ſee an. end of the 
ſcene, which to me, I muſt confeſs, was the moſt affect- 
ing, and yet the molt agreeable, that ever I ſaw in my 
lite. Well, he ſtrove with himſelf, and contained him- 
ſelf for a while, but was in ſuch raptures of joy to think 
that the poor heathen woman was become a chriſtian, 
that he was not able to contain himſelt ; he wept ſeveral 
times; then throwing up his hands, and croſſing his 
breaſt, ſaid over ſeveral things ejaculatory, and by way 
of giving God thanks for ſo miraculous a teſtimony of 
the ſucceſs of our endeavours ; ſome he ſpoke ſoftly, 
which I could not well hear ; others audibly, ſome in La- 
Un, ſome in French; then two or three times the tears 
of joy would interrupt him, that he could not ſpeak at 
all. But I begged that he would compoſe himſelf, and let 
us more narrowly and fully obſerve what was before us, 
which he did for a time, and the ſcene was not ended 
there yet : for, after the poor man and his wife were 
riſen aggin from their knees, we obſerved he ſtood talk» 
ing ſtill eagerly to her; and we obſerved by. her mo- 
tion that ſhe was greatly affected with what he ſaid, by 
her frequent liſting up hands, laying her. band to 
ber breaſt, and ſuch other poſtures, as uſually expreſs 
the greateſt ſeriouſneſs and attention: this continued 
about half a quarter of an hour, and then they walked 
away toa ; ſo that we could ſee no more of them in that 
ſituation. - | WEE 
I took this interval to talk with my clergyman; and 
firſt, I told him, I was glad to ſee the particulars 
we had both been witneſſes to; that though I was, hard 
enough of belief in ſuch caſes, yet that I began to 
think that it was all very ſincere here, both in the man and 
his wife, however ignorant they both might be; ard L 
hoped ſuch a beginning would have yet a more happy 
end; and who knows, ſaid I, but theſe two may. in 
time, by inſtruction and example, work upon ſome 
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| me, ay, all of them ; depend upon it, if thoſe 
1 has been but little better, as you re- 
late it) ſhould embrace Jeſus Chriſt, they will never leave 
till they work upon all the reſt; for true religion is na- 
turally communicative; and he that is once made a chriſ- 
tian will never leave a pagan behind him, if he can help it. 
T-owned it was a molt chriſtian principle to think fo, and 
a teſtimony of a true zeal, as well as a generous heart in 
him. But, my friend, ſaid I, will you give me liberty to 
ſtart one difficulty here? I cannot tell —— to object the 
leaſt thing againft that affetionate concern, which you 
ſhew for the turning the poor —_ from their paganiſm 
to the chriſtian religion. But how does this comfort 
„ while theſe people are, in your account, out of the 
pale of the Catholic church; without which you believe 
there is no ſalvation; ſo that you eſteem theſe but heretics 
fill; and for other reaſons as effectually loſt as the pagans 
themſelves ? | | 
To this he anſwered with abundance of candour, and 
chriftian charity, thus; Sir, I am a Catholic of the 
Roman church, and a prieſt of the order of St. Be- 
nedict, and I embrace all the principles of the Roman 
faith: but yet, if you will believe me, and this I do 
not ſpeak in compliment to you, or in reſpect to my 
circumſtances, and your civilities; I ſay, nevertheleſs, 
Ido not Took upon you, who call yourſelves reformed, 
withour ſome charity: I dare not ſay, though I know it 
is our opinion in general; yet, 1 dare not fay, that 
you cannot be ſaved, will by no means limit the mercy 
of Chriſt; fo faras to think that he cannot receive you 
into the boſom of his church, in a manner to us im- 


perceivable, and which it is impoſſible for us to know; 


and I hope you have the ſame charity for us: I pray 
daily for your being all reſtored to Chrift'schprch, 

whatſoever methods he, who is all wiſe, is pleaſed to 
direct. In the mean time, fure, you will allow it to 
conſiſt with me, as a Roman, to diſtinguiſh far between 
a Proteſtant and a Pagan; between one that calls on 
Jeſus Chriſt, though in a way wich I do not think is 
according to the true faith, and a favage, a barbarian, 
that knows no God, no Chriſt, no Redeemer at all; 
and if vou are not within the pale of the G_ 
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church, we hope you are nearer being reſtored to it, than 


thoſe that know nothing at all of God, or his church: 


1 rejoice, therefore, when I ſeethis poor man, who, you 


ſay, has been a profligate, and almoſt a murderer, kneel 


down and my to Jeſus Chriſt, as we ſuppoſe he did, 
though not fully enlightened; believing that God, from 
whom every ſuch work proceeds, will ſenſibly touch his 
heart, and bring him to the further knowledge of the 
truth in his own'time; and if God ſhall influence this 
poor man to convert and inſtru the ignorant ſavage his 
wife, I can never believe'that he ſhall - 

felf : and have I not reaſon then to rejoite, the nearer 


any are brought to the knowledge of Chriſt, though they 


may not be brought quite home into the boſom of the 
Catholic church, juſt at the time when I may deſire it: 
leaving it to the goodneſs of Chrift to perfect his work 


in his own time, and his own way? Certainly I would | 


rejoice, if all the ſavages in America were brought, like 
this. poor woman, to to God, though were to 
be all Proteſtants at firſt, rather than they ſhould continue 
Pagans and Heathens ; firmly believing, that he who. had: 
beitowed that firſt light upon them, would rather illu- 
minate them with a beam of his heavenly grace, and 


2 them into the pale of his church, when he ſhould 
I was aſtoniſhed at the fincerity and temper of this 
| 1 reſſed by the 


truly pious Papiſt, as much as I was opp | 
power of his reaſoning : and it preſently occurred to my 
| c—_— that if ſuch a temper was univerſal, we might 
be all Catholic Chriſtians, whatever church or particular 
profeſſion we joined to, or joined in; that a ſpirit of charity 
would ſoon work us all up into right principles; and, in 
a word, as he thought that the like charity would make us: 
all Catholics :' fo I told him, I believed, had all the 
members of his church the like moderation -they would 
ſoon be all Proteſtants: and there we left that part; for 
ye never diſputed at all. . 
However, I talked to him another way, and, taking 
him by the hand, my friend ſaid I, I wiſh all the 


clergy of the Roman church were bleſſed with ſach mo- 


deration, and an equal ſhare of your charity; I am en- 


tirely of your opinion ; but . mult tell you, that if you 
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ſhould preach ſuch doctrine in Spain or Italy, they would 
put you into the inquiſition. 

It may be ſo, ſaid he, I know not what they might do 
in Spain or Italy; but I will not ſay they would be the 
better Chriſtians for that ſeverity ; for I am ſure there 1s 
ro hereſy in ioo much charity. 

Well, as Will Atkins and his wife were gone, our 
buſineſs there was over: ſg we went back our own 
way; and when we came back, we found them waiting 
to be called in. Obſerving this, I aſked my clergyman 
if we ſhould diſcover to him that we had ſeen him un- 
der the buſh, or no; and it was his opinion we ſhould 
not; but that we ſhould talk to him firſt, and hear what 
he would ſay to us: ſo we called him in alone, nobody 
being in the place but ourſelves; and I began with him 
thus: os 
Will Atkins, ſaid I, prithee what education had you? 
What was your father? | 
VW. A. A better man than ever I ſhall be. Sir, my 
father was a clergyman. | 

R. C. What education did he give you ? 

W. A. He would have taught me well, Sir; but I deſ- 
Fiſed all education, inſtruction, or correction, like a 

aft ag I was, | | | 

R. C. It is true, Solomon ſays, He that deſpiſeth re- 
proof is brutyſh.. | | 

W. A. Ay, Sir, I was brutiſh indeed; I murdered my 
father; for God's, fake Sir, talk no more abaut that, Sir; 
I murdered my poor father. | 

Prieſt, Ha! a murderer * ! 


* Here the Prieſt ſtarted (for I interpreted every 
word as he ſpoke it) and looked : It ſeems 
1 Will had really killed his own 

ther. : 


R. C. No, no, Sir, I do not underſtand him ſo; Wii; 
Atkins explain yourſelf; you did not kill your father, 
2 with your own hands ? 

. A. No, Sir; I did not cut his throat ; but I cut 
the thread of all his comforts, and ſhortened his days ; 
I broke his heart by the moſt ungrateful, unnatural re- 


turn 
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turn for the moſt tender affectionate treatment that ever 
father gave, or child could receive. WS g 

R. C. Well, I did not aſk you about your father, to 
extort this confeſſion; I pray God give you repentance for 
it, and forgive you that, and all your other ſins; but I 
aſked you, becauſe I ſee that though you have not much 
learning, yet you are not ſo ignorant as ſome are, in things 
that are good; that you have known more of religion a 
great deal than you have practiſed. 4e. 

W. A. Though you, Sir, did not extort the confeſſion 
that I make about my father, conſcience does; and when- 
ever we come to look back upon our lives, the fins againft 
our indulgent parents are certainly the firſt that touch us ; 
the wounds they make ly d ; and the weight they 
leave will ly heavieſt upon the mind, of all the fins we can 
commit. ah | | 

R. C. You talk too feelingly and ſenſible. for me, At- 
kins; I cannot bear it. 3 ; 

W. A. You bear it, maſter! I dare ſay you know-no- 
thing of it. oh 

R. C. Yes, Atkins, every ſhore, every hill, nay, I may 
fay, every tree in this iſland is witneſs to the anguiſh of 
my ſoul, for my ingratitude, and baſe uſage of a good ten- 
der father; a father much like your's, by your deſcription 
and I'murdered my father as well you, Will Atkins; but 
think, for all that, my repentance is ſhort of your's * tco 
by a great deal. | 6 


I would have ſaid more, if I could have reſtrained my 
ons; but I thought this poor man's repentance 
was ſo much fincerer than mine, that I was going 
to leave off the diſcourle, and retire; for I was ſur- 
priſed with what he ſaid, and thought, that inſtead of 
my going about to teach and inſtru him, the man 
was made a teacher and inſtructor to me, in. a moſt 


ſurpriſing and unexpected manner, 


I laid all this before the young elergyman, who was 
greatly affected with it, and ſaid to me, Did I not ſay, 
Sir, that when this man was converted, he would preach 
to us? I tell you, Sir, if this one man be made a 
true penitent, here will be na need of me. He will make 


* 
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Chriſtians of all in the iſland. But having a little compoſed 
myſelf, I renewed my diſcourſe with Will Atkins 
But, Will, ſaid I, How comes the ſenſe of this matter to. 

touch Juſt now ? | f 


W. A. Sir, you have ſet me about .a work that has 


firuck a dart through my very ſoul ; I have been talking 
about God and religion to my wife, in order, as you di- 
rected me, to make a Chriftian of her; and ſhe has 
7 ra ſuch a ſermon to me as I ſhall never forget while 
4 Ve. # 2 > 9 ; = n 
R. C. No, no; it is not your wiſe has preached to you; 
but when yon were moving religious arguments to her, 
conſcience has flung them back upon you. | 
W. A. Ay, Sir, with ſuch a force as it is not to be 
R. C. Pray, Will, let us know what paſſed between 
you and your wife; for I know ſomething of it al- 


ready, | 

J W. A. Sir, it is impoſſible to give you a full account 
of it; I am too full to hold it, and yet have no tongue 
to expreſs it; but let her bave ſaid what ſhe will, and 
though I cannot give you an account of it, this I can. 
NN of it, that I reſolve to amend and reform my 


R. C. But tell us ſome of it. How did you begin, 
Will? For this has been an extraordinary caſe, that is 
certain ; ſhe has preached a ſermon, indeed, if ſhe has. 
wrought this upon you. | h 
„A. Why, 1 firſt told her the nature of our laws 
about marriage, and what the reaſons were that men 


and women were obliged to enter into ſuch compacts, 


as It was neither in the power of one or other to break; 
that otherwiſe order and juſtice could not be maintained, 
and men would run from their wives, and abandon their 
children, mix confufedly with one another, and neither- 
— dc kept entire, or inheritances be ſettled by a le- 
t. g | | 
PR. C. You talk like a civilian, Will. Could you make 


her underſtand what you meant by inheritance and fami- 


lies? They knew no ſuch a thing among the ſayages, but 

marry any how, without any regard to relation, con- 

Sanguinity, or family; brother and * . 
: ye 
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have been told, even the father and daughter, and the ſon 
and the mother. 

W. A. I believe, Sir, you are miſinformed; and my 
wife aſſures me of the contrary, and that they abhor it; 
perhaps for any further relations, they may not be ſo exact 
as we are; but ſhe tells me they never touch one another. 
in the near relations you ſpeak of. | 

R. C. Well, what did ſhe ſay to what you told her? 

W. A. She faid ſhe liked it very well, and it was much. 
better than in her country. 

R. C. But did you tell her what marriage was? 

W. A. Ay, ay, there began all our dialogue. I aſked her 
If ſhe would be married to me our way? She aſked me, 
What way that was? I told her marriage was appointed 
of God; and here we bad a ſtrange talk together, indeed. 
as ever man and wife had, I believe. ; 

N. B. This dialogue between W. Atkins and his wife, 

as I took it down in writing, Juſt after he told it me, 

was as follows: 

Wife. Appointed by your God! Why, have you a God! 
in your country? 

A. Yes, my dear, God is in every country. 

Wiſe. No our God in my country ; my country. have- 
. old — God. 

A. Child, Lam very unſit to ſhew you who God 
is; God is in heaven, and made the heaven —— 
and all that in them is. 

Wife. No makee de: earth ; no you God By de: 
carth ; no make my country * 

* W. A. A. ugh alin a little at her expreſſion. of God nox: 


1 boo No laugh: Why laugh — This 1 in no ting t 10 
ug 
+ He was juſtly reproved > GEN for he was more: 
| ſerious than he at firſt, 


W. A. That's ; true indeed; I will not laugh any more, 
my dear. 

Wife. Why you ſay, you. God make all ? | 

W. A.. Yes, child, our God made the whole world, 
and you, and me, and 7 tac for he is the — 
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— God; there is no God but he; he lives for ever in 
eaven. 

Wife. Why you no tell me long ago? 

W. A. That's true indeed; but I have been a wicked 
wretch, and have not only forgotten to acquaint thee with 
any thing before, but have lived without God in the world 
myſelf. 

Wife. What, haveyou de great God in you country, you 
no know him ? No ſay O to him? No do good ting for 
him? That no unpoſlible ! 

W. A. It is too true though for al that > we live as if 
— yoning God in heaven, ar that he had no power on 
earth. 
£ Wife. But why God let you do ſo? Why he no makee 

live ? 
. A, It is all our own fault? 

Wife. But you ſay me, he is great, much great, have 
much great power; can make kill i when he will; why he 
no makee ki when you no ſerve him? No ſay O to him ? 


No be 8 — 5 

That is true; he might ſtrike-me dead, and F 
Dh. to expect it; for I have been a wicked wretch, that 
is true: but God is merciful, and does not deal with us as 


ve deſerve. 
Wife. But then, do not you tell God tankee for that 


100. 

W. A. No, indeed: I have not: thanked God for his 
merey, any more than I have feared God for his 

wer. 
Lewie Then you God no God; me no think, believe 
he be ſuch one, great much power, ſtrong; no makee 
kill you, though you makee him much ang 

W. A. What! will my wicked liſe . you from 
believin in God |! What a dreadful creature am I? And 
what a ſad truth is it that the horrid lives of Chriſtians 
hinder the converſation of Heathens. - 

Wife. How me tink you have great much God F up 
there, and yet, no dowell, no do good ting ? Can he tell * 
Sure he no tell what you do. 


I + She points up to heaven, 
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W. A. ves, yes, he knows and ſees all things; he hears 
us ſpeak, ſees what we do, knows what we think, though 
we do 3 
Wife. he no bear you ſwear, curſe, ſpeak the 
great damn. 

W. A. Ves, yes, he hears it all. 

Wife. Where be then the muchee great power 


fog? 

A. He is merciful; that is 0 can ſay for it; 
and this proves him to be the true God; he is God, and 
not man; and therefore we are not conſumed t, | 


+ Here Will Atkins told us, he was Aruck with horror, 
to think how he could tell his wife ſo clearly, that 
God ſees, and hears, and knows the ſecret thoughts 
of the heart, and all that we do; and yet that he 
had dared to do all the vile things he had done, 


Wife. Merciful ! what you call dat? 

W. A. He is our father and maker; and he pities and 
ſpares us. 

Wife. So then he never makee kill, never angry when 
you do wicked; then he no good himſelf, or no great 

e. 

W. A. Ves, yes, my dear; he is 3 a, and 
infinitely great, and able to puniſh too; and ſometimes, 
to ſhew his juſtice and vengeance, he lets fly his anger to 
deſtroy ſinners, and makes examples; many are cut © off in 
their ſins. 

Wife. But no makee kill you yet; then he tell you, ma 
be, that he no makee you kill, ſo you make de bargain wit 
bim, you do bad ting, he no be angry at you, when de be 
angry at other mans, 

A. No, indeed, my ſins are all prefumptions upon 
— goodneſs; and he would be infinitely juſt, if he de- 
dre me, as he has done other men. 
ife. Well, and yet no kill, no niches you dead ! 
What you ſay to him for that ? You no tell him tankee 
for all that too! 
2 A, I am an unthankful, ungrateful dog, that is 


Wilo. 
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Wife. Why he no makee you much good better? You 
ſay he makee you. 

W. A. He made me as he made all the world; 'tis I 
have deformed, myſelf, and abuſed his. goodneſs, and have 
made myſelf an abominable wretch. 

Wife. 1 wiſh you makee God znow me; I no makee 
bim angry; I no do bad wicked ting. 


Here Will Atkins ſaid his heart ſunk within him, to 
neal a poor untaught creature defire to be taught to 
od; and he ſuch a wicked wretch, that he 
way not ſay one word to her about. God, but what 
the reproach of his own carriage would make moſt 
irrational to her to believe; nay, that already ſhe _ 
could not believe in God, becauſe he was ſo wicked 
was not rel. 


W. A. My dear, you mean you wiſh I could teach you 
to know God, not God to know you; for he knows you. 
already, and every thought i in your heart. 

Wife. Why then he know what I ſay to you now; he 
know me wiſh to know him: how ſhall me know who, 
makee me ? 

W. A. Poor creature, he muft teach thee ; I cannot: 
teach thee; LIl pray to him to teach thee to know him; 
and to forgive me, that I am unworthy: to teach thee. 


he poor fellow was in ſuch an agony at her deſiring 

him to make her know God, — — wiſhing to — 
hin, a that, he ſaid, he fell down on his knees before 

her, and prayed to God to enlighten her mind with 

the ſaving knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, and to pardon 
his fins, and accept of his being the unworthy inſtru- 
ment of inſtructing her in the principles of religion; 
after which he ſat down by ber. again; and their 
dialogue went on. | 


N. B. This was the time when we lan him kneel down 
and Life wy his hands. 


Mir. 
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Wife. What you put down the knee for.? What you. 

hold up the hand for? What you ſay? Who you ſpeak 
to ? What is that ? 
W. A. My dear, I bow my knees in token of my ſub- 
miſſion to him that made me: I ſaid O to him, as you 
call it, and as you ſay, your old men do to their idol Be-. 
namuckee; that is, I prayed to him. | 

Wife. Wlat you 2 O to him for.? 

W. A. I prayed to him to open your eyes and your. 
— that you may know him, and be accepted 
: Im. 

"Wiſe. Can. he do-that too ? | 

W. A. Ves, he can; he can dd all things. 

Wife.” But he no hear what you ſay ? 

W. A. Ves, he has n to him; and promiſed: 
to Wise. Bid When he bid you?” How he bid; 
| ife. you pray? ou? How. 

you? What you beer bim ſpeak? 8 

W. A. — do not hear him ſpeak; det h 

vealed. himſelf many ways to us. 


Here be was at a great loſs to make her underſtand: 

that God had revealed himſelf to us by his-word ;. 

3 what his word was: but at laſt he told it her. 
us: 


W. A. God has ſpoken to ſome men in former- 
days, even from heaven, by plain words; and God has in- 
ſpired good — Bom and they have written all 
his laws down in a boo ; 

Wife. * where is book? | 

W. A. Alas! my poor creature, I have nat this book; 
— 1 hope, I ſhall, one time a other, get it tag. you to 

it. 


Here he embraced hor with great affection; but with, 
inexpreſſible grief, that he had not a Bible. 


Wife. But how you makee me know, that God texches- 
them to write that book ? 

W. A. By the ſame rule that we 2 

Wife. What rule, what way you know © | us. 
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W. A. Becauſe he teaches and commands nothing 
but what is good, righteous, and holy; and tends to 


make us perfectly good, as well as 1 happy; 
and becaule he forbids, and commands us to aveid all 
that is wicked, that is evil in itſelf, or evil in its conſe- 
quences. 
Wife. That me would underſtand, that me fain ſee; 
if ke reward all good thing, puniſh all wicked thing, he 
| teachee all good thing, forbid all wicked thing, he makee 
all thing, he givee all thing; he hear me when J ſay O to 
him, as you go to do juſt now; he makee me good, if I 
wiſh be ; he ſparee me, no makee kill me, when I no 
be good; all this you ſay he do; yes, he be great God; me 
take, tink, believe, him be great God; me ſay O to him 
'too, with you, mydear, | 
Here the poor man faid he could forbear no longer; 
but, raifing her up, made her kneel by him; and he prayed 
to God aloud, to inſtruct her in the knowledge of himſelf, 
by his ſpirit; and that by ſome good Providence, if poſ- 
fible, ſhe might ſome time or other come to have a bible, 
that ſhe might read the word of God, and be taught by 


him to know him. 


This was the time that we ſaw him: lift her up by the 
hand, and ſaw him kneel down by her, as above. 


They had ſeveral other diſcourſes it ſeems, after 
this, too long to ſet dewn. here; and particularly ſhe 
made him promiſe, that ſinee he confeſſed his own 
life had been a wicked, abominable courſe of provoca- 
tion againſt God, that he-would reform it, and not make 
God angry any more, leſt he ſhould make him dead, as 
{ſhe called it, and then ſhe ſhould be left alone, and never 
be taught to know this God better; and leſt he ſhould be 
A le, as he had told her wicked men ſhould be after 
nen | 
This was a ſtrange account, and very affecting to us 
both, but particularly to the young clergyman : he was 
Indeed wonderfully ſurpriſed with it; but under the 
proven affliction imaginable, that he could not talk to 
her; that he could not ſpeak Engliſh to make her under- 
ſtand him; and as ſhe fpoke Tor very broken _ 


* 


— 
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liſh, he could not underſtand her. However, he turned him- 
ſelf to me, and told me, that he believed there muſt be 
more to do with this woman than to marry her. I did not 
underſtand him at firſt, but at length he explained himſelf; 
viz, That ſhe ought to be baptized. 
. I agreed with him in that part readily, and was for g 
going about it preſently: No, no; hold, Sir, ſaid he, kh 
though I would have her baptized by all means, yet I h 
muſt obſerve that Will Atkins, her huſband, has, in- 
deed, brought her in a wonderful manner to be willing þ 
to embrace a religious life ; and has given her juſt ideas 1 
of the being of a God, of his power, Juſtice, and mercy 3 115 
t I defire to know of him, if he has ſaid any thing to 
— of Jeſus Chriſt, and of the ſalvation of ſinners; of the 
nature of faith in him, and the redemption by him; of 
the holy ſpirit, the reſurrection, the laſt judgment, and 
a future ſtate. RT le 
I called Will Atkins again, and aſked him; but the 
pa fellow fell immediately into tears, and told us, 
had ſaid ſomething to her of all thoſe things, but 
that he was himſelf ſo wicked a creature, and his own 
conſcience ſo reproached him with his horrid ungodly 
life, that he trembled at the apprehenfions, that her 
knowledge of him ſhould leffen the attention ſhe ſhould = 
give to thoſe things, and make her rather contemn reli- 
— than receive it: but he was aſſured, he ſaid, that 
r mind was ſo diſpoſed to receive due impreſſions of all 
thoſe things, that if I would but diſcoutſe with her, fhe 
would make it appear to my ſatisfaction, that my labour 
- would not be loſt upon her. | 
Accordingly I called her in, and placing myſelf as in- 
terpreter between my religious prieſt and the woman, P 
intreated him to begin with her: but ſure ſuch a ſermon 
was never preached by a Popiſh pvieſt in theſe latter ages 
of the world; and, as I told him, I thought he had all the 
zeal, all the knowledge, all the fincerity of a Chriſtian, 
without the errors of a Roman Catholic; and that I took 
him to be ſuch a clergyman as the Roman biſhops were,. 
before the church of Rome aſſumed ſpiritual ſovereignep- 
over the conſciences of men. . 
In a word, he brought the poor woman to embrace 
the knowledge of Chriſt, and of redemption by hins, 


not 
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not with wonder and aftoniſhment only, as ſhe did the 
firlt notions of a ring _ with joy — faith, with an 


affection, and a ſurpri ree of unde „ ſcarce 
to be imagined, — . expreſſed; and at her own 
3 ſhe was — 2 a 

hen he was preparing to baptize her, I intreated him, 


that he would perform that office with ſome caution, 
that the man mi t not perceive he was of the Roman 
church, if poſſible; becauſe of other ill conſequences 
which might attend a difference among us in that very 
religion, which we were inftruRing the other in. He 
told me, that as he had no conſecrated chapel, nor 

per things-for the office, I ſhould ſee he would do it in "4 
manner, that I ſhould not know by it, that he was a Ro- 
man Catholic myſelf, if I had not known it before: and. 
fo he did; for 2 ying only ſome words over to himſelf in 
Latin, which I could not — he poured a whole- 
diſh-full of water upon the woman's head, pronouncing: 
in French very loud, Mary; which was the name her 
huſband — give * for I was her godfather, 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and. of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt ; fo that none could know any 
thing by it, what n he was of: he gave the bene- 
diftion afterwards: in Latin; but either Will Atkins did 
not know but it was in French. or elſe did not take notice 
of it at that time. 

As ſoon — — enen and after 
the marriage was over, he turned himſelf to Will Atkins, 
and in a very affectionate mannerexhorted him, not only 
to perſevere in that good diſpoſition he was in, but to 
ſupport the convictions that were upon him, by a reſolu- 
tion to reform his life; told him, it was in vain to ſay he 

if de did not ſonſake his crimes; repreſented 
ta him; bow God had honoured him with being 
the inſtrument of bringing his. wife to the knowledge 
of the Chriſtian religion; and that he ſhould be care- 
ful he did not diſnonour the grace of God; and that, 
if he did, he would ſee the — a better Chriſtian 
than himſelf; . the ſavage converted, and the inſtrument 
ke 2a 

a, great many things to them both, and 

then recommended: any good things wards, to. God's 


gavd- 
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dodneſs, gave them the benediction again, I ting 
— thin — them in Engliſh : And tes — 
mony. I think it was the moſt pleaſant, agreeable day to 
me that ever I paſſed in my whole lite. t 
But my clergyman had not done yet; his thoughts hung 
continually upon the converſion of the 37 ſavages; and 
fain he would have ſtaid upon the iſland to have under- 
taken it ; but I convinced him, Firſt, that his undertakin 
was · impracticable in itſelf ; and 2dly, that, perhaps, f 
could put it into a way of being done, in his abſence, to 
his ſatis faction; of which by and by. 

Having thus brought the affair of the iſland to a nar- 
row compaſs, I was preparing to go on board the ſhip, 
when the young man, whom I had taken out of the 
famiſhed * company, came to me, and told me, he 
underſtood I had a clergyman with me; and that I had 
cauſed the Engliſhmen to be married to the ſavages, whom 
— 2 wives; that he had a match too, which he 
deſired might be finiſhed before I went, between two 
Chriſtians; which he hoped would not be di ſagreeable to 


me, N . 
I knew this muſt be the young woman who was his 
mother's ſervant, for there was no other Chriſtian wo- 
man on the iſland ; ſo I began to perſuade him not to db 
any thing of that kind raſhly, or becauſe he found him- 
ſelf in this ſolitary circumſtance : I repreſented, that he 
had ſome conſiderable ſubitance in the world, and good 
friends, as I underſtood by himſelf, and by his maid 
alſo ;' that the maid was not only poor, and a ſervant, 
but was unequal to him, ſhe being 26 or 27 years old; 
and he not above 17 or 18; that he might, very pro- 
bably with my aſſiſtance, make a removal from this 
wilderneſs, and come into his own country again; and 
that then it would be a thouſand ta one but he would 
repent his choice; and the diſlike of that circumſtance 
might be diſadvantageous to both. I was going to ſay 
more; but he interrupted me, ſmiling ; and told me, 
with a great deal of modeſty, that I miftook in my 
gueſſes; that he had nothing of that kind in his thoughts, 
is preſent circumſtances being melancholy and diſcon- 
ſolate 3 and he was very glad to hear, that I had 
thoughts of putting them in a way to ſee their own. 
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country again; and that nothing ſhould have ſet him upon 
ſtaying there, but that the voyage I was going was ſo ex- 
.ceeding long and hazardous, and would carry him quite 
out of the reach of all his friends; that he had nothing to 
deſire of me, but that I would ſettle him in ſome little 
property in the iſland where he was; give him a ſervant 
or two, and ſome few neceſſaries, and he would ſettle 
himſelf here like a planter, waiting the good time when, 
if ever I returned to England, I would redeem him, and. 
hoped I would not be unmindful of him when I came to 
England; that he would give me ſome letters to his friends 
in — to let them know how good I had been to him, 
and what part of the world, and what circumſtances I had 
left him in: and he promiſed me, that whenever I redeem- 
ed him, the plantation, and all the improvements he had 
made upon it, let the value be what it would, ſhould be 
wholly mine. 2 
His diſcourſe was very prettily delivered, conſidering 
| his youth; and was the more agreeable to me, becauſe 
he. told me poſitively the match was not for himfelf. I 
ve him all poſſible aſſurances, that if I lived to come 
ſafe to England, I would deliver his letters, and «do his 
buſineſs effectually; and that he might depend I would 
never forget the circumftances I left him in; but ftill I 
was impatient to know who was the perſon to be married: 
Upon which he told me, it was my Jack of all Trades, 
and his maid Suſan. 
I was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed . when he named the 
match ; for, indeed, I had thought it very ſuitable. 
The character of that man I have given already; and 
as for the maid, ſhe was a very honeſt, modeſt, ſober, 
and religious young woman ; had a very good. ſhare af 
ſenſe; was agreeable enough in her perſon ; ſpoke very 
handſomely, and to the purpoſe ; always with decency 
and good manners, and not backward to ſpeak when any 
thing required it, or impertinently forward to ſpeak when 
it was not her buſineſs; very handy and — in 
any thing that was before her; an excellent manager, and 
fit indeed to have been governeſs to the whole iſland; ſhe 
knew very well how to behave herſelf to all kind of folks 
the had about her, and to better, if ſhe had found any 


there, 225 
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The match being propoſed in this manner, we mar- 
ried them the ſame day; and, as I was father at the 
altar, as I may ſay, and gave her away, ſo I gave her 
a portion ; for I appointed her and her huſband a hand- 
ſome large ſpace of ground for their plantation; and, 
indeed, this match, and the propoſal the young gentle. 
man made to me, to give him a ſmall property in the 
illand, put me upon parcelling it out among them, that 
they might not quarrel afterwards about their ſituation. 

'This darin out the land to them I left to Will At- 
bins, who, ma. Gr was now grown a moſt ſober, grave, 
managing fellow; perfectly reformed, exceeding pious 
and religious; and, as far as I may be allowed to ſpeak 
133 in ſuch a caſe, I verily believe, was a true, 

ncere penitent. 

He divided things ſo juſtly, and ſo much to every 
one's ſatisfattion, taat they only defired one general 
writing under my hand for the whole ; which I cauſed 
to be drawn up, and ſigned and ſealed to them, ſetting 
out the bounds and fituation of every man's planta- 
tion, and teſtifying, that I gave them thereby, ſeverally, a 
right to the whole 3 and inheritance of the reſpec- 
tive plantation or farms, with their improvements, to them 
and their heirs; reſerving all the reſt of the iſland as my 
own property, and a certain rent for every 222 plan- 
tation, after eleven years, if I, or any one from me, or in 
ys name, came to demand it, producing an atteſted copy 
of the ſame writing. * 

As to the government and laws among them, I told 
them, I was not capable of giving them better rules 
than they were able to give theinſelves; only made 
them promiſe me, to live in love and good neighbour- 
_ with one another: And fo I prepared to leave 
them. 

One thing I muſt not omit; and that is, that being 
now ſettled in a kind of commonwealth among them- 
ſelves, and having much buſineſs in hand, it was but 
odd to have ſeven and thirty Indians live in a nook of 
the iſland, independent, and, indeed, unemployed; for, 
excepting the providing themſelves food, which they had 
difficulty enough 1n ſometimes, they had no man- 
ner of buſineſs or property to manage ; I propoſed * - 

| Or 
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fore to the governor Spaniard, that he ſhould go to them 
with Friday's father, and propoſe to them to remove, and 
either plant for themſelves, or take them into their ſeveral 
families as ſervants, to be maifitained for their labour, 
but without being abſolute ſlaves; for I would not admit 
them to make them ſlaves by force, by any means, becauſe 
they had their hberty given by capitulation, and, as it 
_ articles of ſurrender, which they ought not to 
They moſt willingly embraced the propoſal, and came 
all very cheerfully along with him; ſo we allotted them 
land, and plantations, which three or four accepted of, 
but all the reſt choſe to be employed as ſervants in the 
ſeveral families we had ſettled ; and thus my colony was 
in a manner ſettled, as follows: the Spaniards poſſeſſed 
my original habitation, which was the capital city, and 
extended their plantation all along the fide of the brook, 
which made the creek, that I have ſo often deſcribed, as 
far as my bower; and as they increafed their culture, 
it went always eaſtward ; the Engliſh lived in the north- 
eaſt part, where Will Atkins and his comrades began, 
and came on ſouthward, and ſouth-weſt, towards the 
back part of the Spaniards ; and every plantation had a 
t addition of land to take in, if they found occa- 
on; ſo that they need not joſtle one another for want of 
All the weſt end of the iſland was left uninhabited, 
that if any of the ſavages ſhould come on ſhore there, only 
tor their uſual cuſtomary barbarities, they might come and 
(if they diſturbed nobody, nobody would difturbthem ; 
nd no doubt but they were often aſhore, and went away 
again; for I never heard that the planters were ever attack- 
ed and diſturbed any more. | 
It now, came into my thoughts, that I had hinted to 
my friend, the clergyman, that the work of converting 
| the ſavages might, perhaps, be ſet on foot in his ab- 
ſence, to his fatisfattion: and I told him, that now I 
thought it was put 1n a fair way ; for the ſavages being 
thus divided among the Chriſtians, if they would but 
every one of them do their part with thoſe which came 
under their hands, 1 hoped it might have a very good 
CLE He 
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He agreed preſently in that, if, faid he, they will do 
their part; but how, ſays he, ſhall we obtain that of 
Wen! I told him, we would call them all together, 
and leave it in charge with them, or go to them one 
by one, which he thought beſt; ſo we divided it; he 
to ook to the Spaniards, who were all papiſts; and 1 
to the Engliſh, who were all proteſtants; and we recom- 
mended it earneſtly to them, and made them promiſe, 
that they would never make any diſtinction of papiſt 
or proteſtant, in their exhorting the ſavages to turn 
Chriſtians; but teach them the general knowledge of 
the true God, and of their Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; and 
they likewiſe promiſed us, that they would never have 
any differences or diſputes, one with another, about re- 

ion. 

When I came to Will Atkins' houſe (I may call it fo, 
for ſuch a houſe, or ſuch a piece of baſket-work, I be- 
ſteve was not ſtanding in the world again!) I ſay, when 
I came thither, T found the young woman I have men- 
tioned above, and William Atkins's wife, were become 
intimates; and this prudent, religious, young woman, 
had perfected the work Will Atkins had begun; and 
though it was not above four days after what I have 
related, yet the new-baptized ſavage woman was made 
ſuch a Chriſtian, as I have ſeldom heard of any like 
her, in all my obſervation, or converſation, in the 
world. 

It came next in my mind, in the morning, before I 
went to them, that among all the needful things I had 
to leave with them, I had not left a bible; in which I 
ſhewed myſelf leſs conſidering for them, than my good 
friend the widow was for me, when ſhe ſent me the 
cargo of 100l. from Liſbon, where ſhe packed up three 
bibles and a prayer-book. However, the good woman's 
charity had a greater extent than ever ſhe imagined. ; 
for they were reſerved for the comfort and inſtruction 
3 thoſe that made much better uſe of them than I had 

One. l 

I took one of the bibles in my pocket, and when 
J came to William Atkins's tent, or ' houſe, I found 
the young woman, and Atkins's baptized wife, had 
been diſcourſing of religion together; (for William = 
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kins told it me, with a great deal of joy) I aſked, if 

they were together now? and he ſaid, yes; ſo I went 
into the houſe, and he with me, and we found them 
together very earneſt in diſcourſe: O, fir, ſays William 
Atkins, when God has ſinners to reconcile to himſelf, 
and aliens to bring home, he never wants a meſſeu- 
ger: My wife has got a new inſtructor; I knew I 
was unworthy, as I was uncapable of that work ; that 

oung woman has been ſent hither from Heaven; ſhe 
is enough to convert a whole iſland of ſavages. The 
young woman bluſhed, and roſe up to go away, but 
1 defired her to fit ſtill ; I told her ſhe had a good Wor- 
upon her hands, and I hoped God would bleſs her in 
It. 

We talked a little, and I did not perceive they had 
any book among them, though I did not aſk ; but I put 
my hand in my pocket, and pulled out my bible: Here, 
ſaid I to Atkins, I have brought you an aſſiſtant, that, 
ra you had not before. The man was ſo con- 

0 


unded, that he was not able to ſpeak for ſome time; 


but, recovering himſelf, he takes it with both his hands, 
and, turning to his wife; here, my dear, ſays he, 
did not I tell you, our God, though he lives above, 
could hear what we ſaid? Here is the book I prayed 
for, when you and I kneeled down under the buſh ; 
now God has heard us and ſent it, When he had ſaid 
thus, the man fell into ſuch tranſports of a paſſionate 
Joy, that between the joy of having it, and giving God 
thanks for it, the tears ran down his face hke a child 
that was crying. 

The woman was ſurpriſed, and was like to have 
run into a miſtake, that none of us were aware of; 
for ſhe firmly believed God had ſent the book upon her 
huſband's petition: It is true, that providentially it 
was ſo, and might be taken ſo in a conſequent ſenſe ; 
but 1 believed it would have been no difficult matter, at 
that time, to have perſuaded the poor woman to have 
believed that an expreſs meſſenger came from Heaven, 
on purpoſe to bring that individual book; but it was 
too ſerious a matter to ſuffer any deluſion to take 

lace : So I turned to the young woman, and told 

r, we did not defire to impoſe upon the new con- 

yert 
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rert, in her firſt, and more ignorant underſtanding of 


things; and begged her to explain to her, that God 
may be properly ſaid to anſwer our petitions, when, 
in the — 3 of his Providence, ſuch things are, in a 


2 manner, brought to paſs, as we petitioned for; 


ut we do not expect returns from heaven, in a miraculous 
and particular manner; and that it is our mercy it is not 
ſo. 
This the young woman did afterwards effectually; ſo 
that there was, I aſſure you, no prieſtcraft uſed here: and 
I ſhould have thought it one of the moſt unjuſtifiable 
frauds in the world, to have had it ſo; but the ſurpriſe 
of joy upon Will Atkins is really not to be expreſſed ; 
and there, we may be ſure, was no deluſion: ſure no 
man was ever more thankful in the world for any thing 
of its kind, than he was for this bible; and, I believe, 
never any man was glad of a bible from a better prin- 
ciple ; and though OLI been a moſt profligate creature, 
deſperate, headſtrong, outrageous, furious, and wicked 
toa great degree; yet this man is a ſtanding rule to us 
all, for the well inſtructing children; viz. that parents 
ſhould never give over to teach and inftrut, or ever 
deſpair of the Taoceſs of their endeavours, let the chil- 
dren be ever ſo obſtinate, refractory, or, to appearance, 
inſenſible of inſtruction ; for, if ever God in his Provi- 
dence touches the conſciences of ſuch, the force of their 
education returns upon them, and the early inſtruction of 
parents is not loſt, though it may have been many years 
laid aſleep; but, ſome time or other, they may find the 
benefit of it. ACS 
Thus it was with this poor man, however ignorant he 
was, or diveſted of religion and Chriſtian knowledge, 
He found he had ſome to do with now more ignorant than 
himſelf; and that the leaſt part of the inſtruction of his 
good father, that could now come to his mind, was of uſe 
to him. 
Among the reſt, it occurred to him, he ſaid, how his 
father uſed to inſiſt mach upon the inexpreſſible value 
of the bible; the privilege and bleſſing of it to nations, 
lamilies, and perſons; but he never entertained the leaſt 
notion of the worth of it till now; when, being to talk to 
Vol. I. G heathens, 
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heathens, ſavages, and barbarians, he wanted the help of 
the written oracle for his aſſiſtance. ; | 

The young woman was very glad of it alſo, for the pre- 
ſent occaſion, though ſhe had one; and ſo had youth on 
board our ſhip, among the goods, which were not yet 
brought on ſhore. And now, having faid ſo many things 
of this young woman, I cannot omit telling one ſtory more 
of her and myſelf, which has ſomething in it very inform- 
ing and remarkable. 

J have related to what extremity the poor young wo- 
man was reduced; how her miſtreſs was ſtarved to death, 
and did die, on board that unhappy ſhip we met at ſea ; 
and how the whole ſhip's company being reduced to the 
laſt extremity, the gentlewoman and her ſon, and this 
maid, were firſt hardly uſed, as to proviſions; and, at laſt, 
totally neglected and ſtarved; that is to ſay, brought to 
the laſt extremity of hunger. | 
One day, being diſcourſing with her upon the extremi- 
ties they ſuffered, I aſked her, if ſne could deſcribe, by what 
ſhe felt, what it was to ſtarve, and how it appeared? She 
told me, ſhe believed ſhe could; and ſhe told r tale very 
diſtinctly thus: 

Firſt, Sir, ſays ſhe, we had for ſome days fared ex- 
ceeding hard, and ſuffered very great hunger; but now, 
at laſt, we were wholly without food of any kind, ex- 
cept ſugar, a little wine, and a little water. The 
firſt day after I had received no food at all, I found 
myſelf, towards evening, firſt empty and fickiſh at my 
ſtomach; and, nearer night, mightily inclined to yawn- 
ing, and ſleepy ; I laid down on a couch, in the great 
cabin, to fleep; and flept about three hours, and 
awaked a little refreſhed, having taken a glaſs of wine 
when Ilay down; after being about three hours awake, 
it being about five o'clock in the morning, I found my- 
ſelf empty, and my ſtomach fickiſh again, and laid down 
again; but could not ſleep at all, being very faint and 
il and thus I continued all the ſecond day, with a 


3 


ſtrange variety, firſt hungry, then ſick again, with 
reachings to vomit; the ſecond night, being obliged to 
go to bed again, without any food more than a draught 
of fair water, and, being aſleep, I dreamed I was at 
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with proviſions; that I bought ſome for my miſtreſs, and 
went and dined very heartily, | 

I thought my ſtomach was full after this, as it would 
have been after, or at, a good dinner; but when I waked, 
I was exceedingly ſunk in my ſpirits to find myſelf in the 
extremity of famine: the glaſs of wine we had, I drank, 
and put ſugar into it, becauſe of its having ſome fpirit 
to ſupply nouriſhment ; but there being no ſubſtance. 
in the ſtomach for the digeſting office to work upon, I 
found the only effect of the wine was, to raiſe diſagree- 
able fumes from the ſtomach into the head; and I lay, as 
they told me, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, as one drunk, for ſome 
time. 

The third day in the morning, after a night of ſtrange 
and confuſed inconſiſtent dreams, and rather dozing than 
ſleeping, I awaked, ravenous and furious with hunger ; 
and I queſtion, had not my underſtanding returned, and 
conquered it, I ſay, I queſtion whether if I had been a 
mother, and had a little child with me, its life would have 
been ſafe, or no. 

This laſted about three hours; during which time I 
was twice raging mad, as any creature in Bedlam, as 
my young maſter told me, and as he can now inform 

ou. | 
N In one of theſe fits of lunacy, or diſtraction, whether 
by the motion of the ſhip, or ſome flip of my foot, L 
know not; I fell down, and ſtruck my face againſt the 
corner of a pallet-bed, in which my miſtreſs lay; and 
with the blow, the blood guſhed out of my noſe; and 
the cabin-boy bringing me a little baſon, I ſat down, and 
bled into it a great deal; and as the blood ran from me, 
J came to myſelf; and the violence of the flame, or the 
fever I was in, abated, and ſo did the ravenous part of 
the hunger, 

Then I grew fick, and reached to vomit, but could 
not; for I had nothing in my ſtomach to bring up: 
after I had bled ſome time, I ſwooned, and they all 
believed I was dead;-but I came to myſelf ſoon after, 
and then had a moſt dreadful pain in my ſtomach, not 
to be deſcribed ; not like the cholic, but a gnawing 
eager pain for food; and, towards night, it went 
with a kind of carneſt wiſhing or longing for food ; 

| G 2 ſome- 
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ſomething like, as I ſuppoſe, the longing of a woman 
with child. I took another draught of water with ſu- 
gar in it, but my ſtomach loathed the ſugar, and brought 
it all up again: then I took a draught of water without ſu- 

, and that ftayed with me; and laid medown upon the 
by praying moſt heartily, that it would pleaſe God to 
take me away; and compoſing my mind in hopes of it, I 


flumbered awhile; and then waking, thought myſelf dy- 


ing, being light with vapours from an empty ſtomach, I 
recommended my ſoul to God, and earneſtly wiſhed that 
ſomebody would throw me into the ſea. 

All this while my miſtreſs lay by me, juſt, as I 
thought, expiring ; but bore it with much more patience 
than 1, and gave the laſt bit of bread ſhe had to her 
child, my young maſter, who would not have taken it, 
3 ſne obliged him to eat it; and, I believe, it ſaved his 
ife. . | 
Towards the morning, I ſlept again; and firſt, when I 
awaked, I fell into a violent paſſion of crying; and 
after that, had a ſecond fit of violent hunger, ſo that 
I got up ravenous, and in a moſt dreadful condition : had 
my miſtreſs been dead, as much as I loved her, I am 
certain, I ſhould have eaten a piece of her fleſh with as 
much reliſh, and as vaio ode as ever I did the fleſh 
of any creature __ for food ; and, once or twice 
I was going to 
baſon, in which was the blood I had bled at my noſe the 
day hefore; I ran to it, and ſwallowed it with ſuch haſte, 
and ſuch a greedy appetite, as if I had wondered nobody 
had taken it before, and afraid it ſhould be taken from me 
now. 

Though after it was down, the thoughts of it filled 
me with horror, yet it checked the fit of hunger; and 
I drank a draught of fair water, and was compoſed and 
refreſhed for ſome hours after it. This was the fourth 
day, and thus I held it till towards night, when, within 
the compaſs of three hours, I had all theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances over again, one after another; viz. ſick, fleepy, 
eagerly hungry, pain in the ſtomach, then ravenous again, 
then ſick again, then lunatic, then crying, then ravenous 
again, and o every quarter of an hour; and my firength 
waſted exceedingly, At night I laid me down, having 
| no 


ite my own arm. At laſt, I ſaw the 
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no comfort, but in the hope that I ſhould die before 


morning. 

All this night I had no ſleep, but the hunger was now 
turned into a diſeaſe; and I had a terrible cholic and gri 
ing; wind, inſtead of food, having found its way into the 
bowels ; and in this condition I lay till morning, when 1 
was ſurpriſed a little with the cries and lamentations of my 
young maſter, who called out to me, that his mother was 
dead. 1 lifted myſelf up a little, for I had not ſtrength to 
riſe, but found ſhe was not dead, though ſhe was able to 
give very little ſigns of life. 14 

I had then ſuch convulſions in my ſtomach, for want 
of ſome ſuſtenance, that I cannot deſcribe them ; with 
. ſuch frequent throes and pangs of appetite, that no- 
thing but the tortures of death can imitate: and this 
condition I was in, when I heard the ſcamen above cry 
out, A fail, a ſail! and halloo and jump about as if they 
were diſtracted. | | 

I was not able to get off from the bed, and my miſ- 
treſs much leſs ; and my maſter was ſo fick, that I 
thought he had been expiring ; ſo we could not open the 
cabin-door, or get any account what it was that occa- 
ſioned ſuch a combuſtion ; nor had we any converſation 
with the ſhip's company for two days, they having told 
us they had not a mouthful of any thing to eat in the 
ſhip : and they told us afterwards, they thought we had 
been dead. | | 

It was this dreadful condition we were in, when you 
were ſent to ſave our lives: and how you found us, Sir, 
you know as well as I, and better too. | 
This was her own relation, and is ſuch a diſtinct ac- 
count of ſtarving to death,” as, I confeſs, I never met 
with, and was exceeding entertaining to me : I am the 
rather apt to belieye it to be a true account, becauſe the 
outh e me an account of a good part of it; though 

muſt own not ſo diſtinct, and fo feelingly, as his 
maid ; and the rather, becauſe, it ſeems, his mother 
fed him at the price of her own life: but the poor 
maid, though her conſtitution being ſtronger than that. 
of her miſtreſs, who was in years, and a weakly woman. 
too, ſhe might ſtruggle harder with it: I ſay, the poor 
maid might be ſuppoſed to feel the extremity ſomething 
G7 ſooner. 
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ſooner than her miſtreſs, who might be allowed to keep 
the laſt bits ware oh, Fas. than ſhe parted with any 


to relieve the maid, No queſtion, as the caſe is here 
related, if our ſhip, or ſome other, had not ſo providen- 
tially met them, a few days more would have ended all 
their lives, unleſs they had prevented it by eating one 
another ; and even that, - as their caſe ſtood, would have 
ſerved them but a little while, they being 500 leagues 
from any land; or any poſſibility of relief, other than 
in the miraculous manner it happened : but this is by the 
way. I return to my diſpoſition of things among the 
people. | 
nd firſt, it is to be obſerved here, that, for many 
reaſons I did not think fit to let them know any thing 
of the ſloop I had framed, and which I thought of ſetting 
up among them; for I found, at leaſt, at my firſt coming, 
fuch feeds of divifion among them, that I faw it plainly, 
had I ſet up the floop, and left it among them, they 
would, upon very light diſguſt, have ſeparated, and gone 
away from one another; or perhaps, have turned pirates, 
and fo made the iſland a den of thieves, inſtead of a 
tation of ſober and religious people, as I intended 
t to be; nor did I leave the wo pieces of braſs cannon 
that T had on board, or the two quarter-deck guns, that 
my nephew took extraordinary, for the fame reaſon : I 
thought they had enough to qualify them for a defenſive 
war againft any that ſhould invade them; but I was not 
to ſet them up for an offenſive war, or to encourage them 
to go abroad to attack others, which, in the end, would 
only bring ruin and deſtruction upon themſelves and alt 
their undertakings: I reſerved the floop, therefore, and 
the guns, for their ſervice another way, as I ſhall obſerve 
in its place, | 
1 have no done with the iſland : I left them all in 
good circumſtances, and in a flouriſhing condition, and 
went on board my ſhip again the fifth day of May, hav- 
ing been five and twenty days among them; and, as 
they were all reſolved to ſtay upon the iſland till I came 
to remove them, I promiſed to ſend ſome farther relief 
from the Braſils, if I could poflibly find an opportunity; 
and particularly, I promiſed to ſend them ſome cattle ; 
ſuch as ſheep, hogs, and cows; for, as to the two 
| cows 
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cows and calves, which I brought ſrom England, we had 
been obliged, by the * of our voyage, to kill them at 
ſea, for want of hay to feed them. 

The next day, giving them a, ſalute of five guns at 

arting, we ſet fail, and arrived at the bay of All Saints, 
in the Braſik, in about 22 days; meeting nothing remark- 
able in our paſſage, but this, that about three days after we 
failed, being becalmed, and the current ſetting ſtrong to 
the N. N. E. running, as it were, into a bay or gulph, on 
the land-fide, we were driven ſomething out of our courſe; 
and once or twice our men cried, Land, to the weſtward ; 
but whether it was the continent or iſlands, we could not. 
tell by any means. | 

But the third day, towards evening, the ſea ſmooth, 
and the weather calm, we ſaw the ſea, as it were, co- 
vered, towards the land, with ſomething very black, 
not being able to diſcover what it was; but, after ſome 
time, our chief mate going up the main ſhrouds a little 
way, and looking at them with a perſpective, cried out, 
it was an army. I could not imagine what he meant 
by an army, and ſpoke a little haſtily, calling the fellows 
a fool, or ſome ſuch word: Nay, Sir, ſays he, don't be 
angry, for it is an army, and a fleet too; for I believe 
there are a thouſand canoes, and you may ſee them paddle 
along, and they are a coming towards us too, apace, and 
full of men. | 2 75 

I was a little ſurpriſed then, indeed, and ſo was my 
nephew the captain; for he had heard ſuch terrible ſtories 
of them in the iſland, and having never been in thoſe ſeas 
before, that he could not tell what to think of it, but ſaid 
two or three times we ſhould all be devoured. I muſt con- 
feſs, conſidering we were becalmed, and the current ſet 
ſtrong towards the ſhore, I liked it the worſe : however, 
I bade him not be afraid, but bring the ſhip to an anchor, 
2 ſoon as we came ſo near as to know that we muſt engage 

em. 

The weather continued calm, and they came on apace 
towards us; ſo I gave orders to come to an anchor, and 
furl all our ſails. As for the ſavages, I told them, they 
had nothing to fear from them but fire; and therefore 
they ſhould get their boats out, and faſten them, one 
_ Cloſe by the head, and the other, by the tern, and man 
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them both well, and wait the iſſue in that poſture : 
this I did, that the men in the boats might be ready, 
with ſheet and buckets, to put out any fire theſe ſa- 
vages might endeavour to fix upon the outſide of the 


ſhip. 

In this poſture we lay by for them, and in a little while 
they came up with us, but never was fuch a horrid ſight 
feen by Chriftians : my mate was much miſtaken in his 
calculation of their number, I mean of a thouſand canoes; 
the moſt we could make of them, when they came up, being 
about 126; and a great many of them too; for ſome ot 
them had fixteen or ſeventeen men in them, ſome more, 
and the leaſt fix or ſeven, 

When they came nearer to us, they ſeemed to be ſtruck 
with wonder and aſtoniſhment, as at a ſight which they 
had, doubtleſs, never ſeen before; nor could they, at 
firſt, as we afterwards underſtood, know what to make of 
us. They came boldly up however, very near to us, and 
ſeemed to go about to row round us; but we called to our 
men in the boats, not to let them come too near them. 

This very order brought us to an engagement with 
them, without our deſigning it; for five or ſix of their 
large canoes came ſo near our long-boat, that our men 
beckoned with their hands to them to keep back ; which 
they underſtood very well, and went back; but at their 
retreat about coo arrows came on board us from thoſe 
boats; and one of our men in the long-boat was very much 
wounded. | 

However, I called to them not to fire by any means; but 
we handed down ſome deal-boards into the boat, and the 
carpenter preſently ſet up-a kind of a fence, like weſte 
boards, to cover them from the arrows of the ſavages, if 
they ſhould ſhoot again. 

About half an hour afterwards they came all up in a 
body a-ſtern of us, and pretty near, ſo near that we could 
eaſily diſcern what they were, though we could not tell 
their deſign. I eafily found they were ſome of my old 
friends, the ſame ſort of ſavages that I had been uſed 
to engage with ; and in a little time more they rowed 
ſomewhat farther out to ſea, till they came directly 
broadſide with us, and then rowed down ſtrait upon us, 
till they came ſa near, that they could hear us ſpeak : 

upon 
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upon this I ordered all my men to keep cloſe, leſt they 
ſhould ſhoot any more arrows, and make all our guns 
ready; but, being To near as to be within hearing, I 
made Friday go out upon- the deck, and. call out aloud 
to them in his 1 age, to know what they meant; 
which accordingly he did: whether they underſtood 
him or not, that I knew not; but as ſoon as he had 
called to them, fix of them, who were in the foremoſt, 
or nigheſt boat to us, turned their canoes from us; and, 
ſtooping down, ſhewed us their naked backſides; juſt 
as if, in Engliſh, (ſaving your preſence) they had bid us 
it ; whether this was a defiance or chal - 
lenge, we knew not; or whether it was done in mere con- 
tempt, or a ſignal to the reſt; but immediately Friday 
cried out, They were a going to ſhoot; and unhappily 
for him (poor fellow) they let fly about zoo of their ar- 
rows; and, to my inexpreſſible grief, killed poor Fri- 
day, no other man being in their fight. The poor fel- 
low was ſhot with no leſs than three arrows, and about 
three more fell very nigh him; ſuch unlucky markſmen 
they were.. - 

I was fo enraged with the loſs of my old ſervant, the 
companion of all. my ſorrows and ſolitudes, that I 
immediately ordered five guns to be loaded with ſmall 
ſhot, and four with great; and gave them ſuch a broad- 
2 as they had never had in their lives before to be 

ure. 

They were not above half a cable's length off when we 
fired; and our gunners took their aim ſo well, that three 
or four of their canoes were overſet, as we had reaſon to 
believe, by one ſhot only. 

The ill manners of turning up their bare backſides 
to us, gave us no great offence; neither did I know for 
certain Whether that, which would paſs for the greateſt 
contempt among us, might be underſtood ſo by them 
or not; therefore, in return, I had only reſolved to have 
fired four or five guns with powder only, which I knew 
would fright them 4 but when they ſhot at us 
directly with all the fury they were capable of, and 
eſpecially as they had killed my poor Friday, hom I fo 
entirely loved and valued, and who, indeed, ſo well de. 
ſerved it; I not only had been juſtified before God and 
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man, but would have been very glad, if I could, to have 
eee every one of 
I can neither tell how many we killed, or how many 
we wounded, at this broadſide; but ſure ſuch a fright and 
hurry was never ſeen among ſuch a multitude; there were 
13 or 14 of their canoes ſplit, and overſet, in all; and the 
men all ſet a ſwimming; the reſt, frighted out of their 
wits, ſcoured away as faſt as they could, taking but little 
care to ſave thoſe whoſe boats were ſplit or ſpoĩled with our 
ſhot: ſo I ſuppoſe that there were many of them loſt; and 
dur men took up one poor fellow ſwimming for his life, 
above an hour after they were all gone. 

Our ſmall ſhot from our cannon muſt needs kill and 
wound a great many : but, in ſhort, we never knew any 
thing how it went with them; for they fled ſo faſt, that, 
in three hours, or thereabonts, we could not ſee above 
three or four ſtraggling canoes; nor did we ever ſee 
the reſt any more: for a breeze of wind ſpringing 
up the fame evening, we weighed and fet fail for the 

raſils. é 

We had a priſoner indeed, but the creature was ſo ſul- 
Jen, that he would neither eat or ſpeak; and we all fancied 
he would ſtarve himſelf to death: but I took a way to cure 
nim; for I made them take him, and turn him into the 
Jong-boat, and make him believe they would toſs him inte 
the ſea again, and fo leave him where they found him, it 
he would not ſpeak; nor would that do, but they really 
did throw him into the fea, and came away from him; 
and then he followed them, for he ſwam like a cork, and 
called to them in his tongue, tho* they knew not one word 
of what he ſaid. However, at laſt they took him in again, 
and then he began to be more tractable; nor did 1 ever 
deſign they ſhould drown him. 

We wi now under fail again; but I was the moſt 
diſconſolate creature aliye for want of my man Friday, 
and would have been very glad to have gone back to 
the iſland, to have taken one of the reſt from thence 
for my occaſion, but it could not be; ſo we went on: 
we had one priſoner, as I haye faid ; and it was a long 
while before we could make him underſtand any thing; 


but, 
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but, in time, our men taught him ſome Engliſh, and he 
began to be a little tractable: afterwards we enquired 
what country he came from, but could make nothing 
of what he ſaid ; for his ſpeech was ſo odd, all guttu- 


rals, and ſpoken in the throat, in ſuch an hollow and 


odd manner, that we could never form a. word from 


him; and we were all of opinion that they might ſpeak 


that language as well, if they were - gagged, as other- 
wiſe; nor could we perceive that they 10 any occa- 


fion either for teeth, tongue, lips, or palate; but formed 


their words juſt as a hunting-horn forms a tune, with an 
open throat: he told us however, ſome time after, 
when we had taught him to ſpeak a little Engliſh, 
that they were going, with their kings, to fight a 
great battle. When he ſaid kings, we aſked him how 
many — ? He ſaid, there were five nation (we could 
not make 

joined to go againſt two nation. We aſked him, What 
made them come up to us? He ſaid, to makee te 
wonder look: where it is to be obſerved, that all thoſe 


natives, as alſo thoſe of Africa, when they learn Engliſh, 


they always add two E's at the end of the words where we 
uſe one, and place the accent upon the laſt of them; as 
makee, takee, and the like; and we could not break him 
of it; nay, I could hardly make Friday leave it off, 
though at laſt he did. 

And now I name the r fellow once more, I 
muſt take my laſt leave of him; poor honeſt Friday! 
We buried kim with all decency and ſolemnity poſſi- 
ble, by putting him into a coffin, and . throwing him 
into the ſea; and I cauſed them to fire eleven guns for 
him; and ſo ended the life of the moſt grateful, faith- 
I e honeſt, and moſt affectionate ſervant that ever man 
We now went away with a fair wind for Braſil, 


and, in about twelve days time, we made land in the 
latitude of five degrees ſouth of the line, being the 


north-eaſternmoſt land of all that part of America, 
We kept on S. by E. in fight of the ſhore, four days, 


when we made the Cape St. Auguſtine, and in three days. 


came to an anchor off the bay of All Saints, the old 


G6 place 


im underſtand the plural S.), and that they all 
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place of my deliverance, from whence came both my good 
and evil fate. 

Never did a ſhip come to this part that had leſs buſi- 
neſs than I had; and yet it was with great difficulty that 
we were admitted to hold the leaſt correſpondence on 
ſhore: not my partner himſelf, who was alive, and made 
a great figure among them; not my two merchant truſ- 
tees, nor the fame of my wonderful preſervation in the 
iſland, could obtain me that favour: but my partner, 
remembering. that 1 had given five hundred moidores to 
the prior of the monaſtery of the Auguſtines, and three 
hundred and ſeventy-two to the poor, went to the mo- 
naſtery, and obliged the prior that then was, to go to the 
governor, and beg leave for me preſently, with the cap- 
Tain and one more, beſides eight ſeamen, to come on 
ſhore, and no more; and this upon condition abſolutely 
capitulated for, that we ſhould not offer to land any goods 
out of the ſhip, or to carry any perſon away without li- 
cence. | 

They were ſo ſtrict with us, as to landing any goods, 
that it was with extreme difficulty that I got on ſhore three 
bales of Engliſh goods, ſuch as fine broad-cloths, ſtuffs, 
and ſome linen, which I had brought for a preſent to my 
partner. 

He was a very generous broad-hearted man, though 
(like me) he came from little at firſt; and though he 
knew not that I had the leaſt deſign of giving him any 
thing, he ſent me on board a preſent of treſh proviſions, 
wine, and ſweetmeats, worth above thirty moidores, 
including ſome tobacco, and three or four fine medals 
in gold. But I was even with him in my preſent, 
-which, as I have ſaid, conſiſted of fine broad- cloth, 

Engliſh ftuffs, lace, and fine Hollands. Alſo I deli- 
vered him about the value of 100. ſterling, in the 
ſame goods, for other uſes; and J obliged: him to ſet 
up the floop which I had brought with me from Eng- 
land, as I have ſaid, for the uſe of my colony, in or- 
der to ſend the refreſhments I intended to my planta- 
tion. 

Accordingly he got hands, and finiſhed the loop in 
a very few. — for ſhe was already framed, and I gave 


the maſter of her ſuch inſtructions as he could not _ 
the 
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the place; nor did he miſs it, as I had an account from 
my partner afterwards, I got him ſoon loaded with th 
mall cargo I had ſent them; and one of our ſeamen, that 
had been on ſhore with me there, offered to go- with the 
ſloop, and ſettle there, upon my letter to the governo 
Spaniard, to allot him a ſufficient quantity of land for a 
— and giving him ſome clothes, and tools, for 
his planting-work, which, he ſaid, he underſtood, hav- 
ing been an old planter in Maryland, and a buccaneer 
into the bargain. | \ 
I encouraged the fellow by granting all he deſired; and, 
as an addition, gave him the ſavage which we had taken 
riſoner of war, to be his ſlave, and ordered the governor 
— to give him his ſhare of every thing he wanted: 
with the reſt. | 
When we came to fit this man out, my old partner 
told me, there was a certain very honeſt fellow, a Bra- 
fil 2 of his acquaintanee, who had. fallen: into the 
diſpleaſure of the church. I know not what the mat- 
ter is with him, ſays he; but on my conſcience, I 
think he is an heretic in his heart; and he has been 
obliged to conceal himſelf for fear of the inquiſition; 
that he would be very glad of ſuch an opportunity 
to make his eſcape, with his wife and two daughters; 
and if I would let them go to the iſſand, and allot 
them a plantation, — give them a-ſmall ſtock to 
begin with; for the officers of the inquiſition had ſeized 
all his effects and eſtate, and he had nothing left but 


a little houſhold-ſtuff, and two ſlaves; and, adds he, 


though J hate his principles, yet I would not have him 
fall into their hands, for he will aſſuredly. be burnt alive 
if he does. 

I granted this preſently, and joined my Epgliſhman 
with them; and we concealed the man, and his wife 
and daughters, on. board our ſhip, till the ſloop 
put cut to go to fea; and then (having put all their 
goods on board the ſloop ſome time before) we put 
* on board the ſloop, after ſhe was got out of the 

ay. f | * | 
Our ſeaman was mightily pleaſed with this new 
partner; and their ftock, indeed, was, much alike rich 
In tools, in preparations, for a farm; but nothing to 


begin 
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in with, but as above. However, carried over 
with them (which was worth all the reſt) ſome materials 
for planting ſugar canes, with ſome plants of canes ;; 
which he, I mean the Portugal man, underſtood very 
well. | 
Among the reſt of the ſupplies ſent my tenants in 
the iſland, I fent them, by this floop, three milch 
cows, and five calves, about . twenty-two hogs among 
_ three ſows big with pig, two mares, and a ſtone- 
rſe. | 
For my Spaniards, according to my promiſe, I en 
three — women to 5 l 
them to marry them, and 4 them kindly. I could have 
procured more women, but I remembered, that the poor 
perſecuted man had two daughters, and there were but 
five of the Spaniards that wanted; the reſt had wives of 
their own, Geogh in another country. | 
All this cargo arrived ſafe, and, as you may eaſily ſup- 
poſe, very welcome to my old inhabitants, who were now 
(with this addition) between ſixty and ſeventy people, be- 
fides little children; of which there were a great many: L 
found letters at London from them, all by way of Liſbon, 
when I came back to England, being ſent back to the Bra- 
fils by this loop ; of whuch I ſhall take ſome notice in its 


= | 
I have now done with my iſland, and all manner of 
diſcourſe about it; and whoever reads the reſt of my 
memorandums, would do well to turn his thoughts 
entirely from it, and expect to read only of the follies 
of an old man, not warned by his own harms, much 
leſs by thoſe of other men, to beware of the like; not 
cooled by almoſt forty years miſery and diſappointments ; 
not. ſatisfied with proſperity beyond ex tion ; not 
made cautious by afflifuon, and diſtreſs — imita- 
tion. . 
I had no more buſineſs to go to the Eaſt-Ind ies, than 
| 2 man at full liberty, and having committed no crime, 
| has to go to the turnkey at Newgate, and defire him 
| to lock him up among the priſoners there, and ftarve 
| him. Had I taken a ſmall veſſel from England, and 
went directly to the iſland; had I loaded her, as I did 
the other veſſel, with all the neceſſaries for the planta- 


| 
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tion, and for my people, took a patent from the govern- 
ment here, to have ſecured my property, in ſubjection 
only to that of England, which, to be ſure, I might have 
obtained ; had I carried over cannon and ammunition, 
ſervants, and people to plant, and, taking poſſeſſion of 


the place, fortified and ſtrengthened it in the name of 


England, and increaſed it with people, as I might eaſily 
have done ; had I then ſettled myſelf there, and ſent the 
ſhip back, loaded with good rice,. as I might alſo have 
done in fix months time, and ordered my friends. 
to have fitted her out again for our ſupply 3 had I done 
this, and ſtayed there myſelf, I had, at leaſt, acted like a 
man of common ſenſe; but I was poſſeſſed of a wander- 
ing ſpirit, ſcorned all — _ myſelf with be- 
ing the patron of theſe people I had placed there, and do- 
ing for in a kind of haughty majeſtic way, like an 
old patriarchal monarch ; providing for them, as if I had 
been father of the whole family, as well as of the planta- 
tion: but I never ſo much as pretended to plant in the 
name of any government or nation, or to acknowledge 
any prince, or to call my people ſubjects to any one na- 
tion more than another: nay, I never ſo much as gave 
the place a name; but left it as I found it, belonging to 
no man; and the people under no diſcipline or govern- 
ment but my own ; who, though I had an influence over 
them as father and benefactor, had no authority or power 
to act or command any way or other, farther than vo- 


luntary conſent moved them to comply: yet even this, 


had I ſtayed there, would have done well enough; but 
as I rambled from them, and came thither no more, the 
laſt letters I had from any of them were by my part- 
ner's means, who, afterwards ſent another ſloop to the 
lace; and who ſent me word, though I had not the 
tter till five years after it was written, that they went 
on but Hy, were malecontent with their long ſtay 
there; that Will Atkins was dead; that five of the Spa- 
niards were come away ; and that though they had not 
been much moleſted by the ſavages, yet they had had 
ſome ſkirmiſhes with them; that they begged of him to 
write to me, to think of the promiſe I had made to fetch 
them away, that they might ſee their own country again 

before they died, 1 
ut 
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But I was gone a wild-gooſe chaſe indeed; and they 
who will have any more of me, muſt be content to follow 
me through a new variety of follies, hardſhips, and wild 
adventures; wherein the juſtice of Providence may be duly 
obſerved, and we may ſee how eafily Heaven can gorge 
us with our own. deſires, make the ſtrongeſt of our wiſhes. 
to be our affliction, and puniſh us moſt ſeverely with thoſe 
very things which we think it would be our utmoſt happi- 
s to be allowed in. A 
Let no wiſe man flatter himſelf with the ſtrength of his 
own judgment, as if he was able to chuſe any particular- 
ſtation or life for himſelf. Man is a -ſhort-ſfighted creature, 
ſees but · a very little way before him; and as his paſſions 
are none of his beſt friends, ſo his particular affections are 
generally his worſt counſellors. 
1 ſay this, with reſpect to the impetuous deſire Thad from 
2 youth, to wander into the world; and how evident it 
now was, that this principle was preſerved in me for my 
puniſnment. How it came on, the manner, the circum- 
ſtance, and the concluſion of it, it is eaſy to give you hiſ— 
torically, and with its utmoſt variety of particulars. But 
the ſeeret ends of Divine Providence, in thus permitting us 
to be hurried down the ſtream of aur own deſires, are only 
. to be underſtood of thoſe who can liſten to the voice of 
Providence, and draw religious. conſequences from God's 
Juſtice, and their-own miſtakes, 
Be it, had I buſineſs, or no buſineſs, away I went; 
it ĩs no time now to enlarge any farther upon the reaſon. 
or abſurdity of my own conduct; but to come to the 
18 I was embarked for the voyage, and the voyage 
went, 

I ſhall only add here, that my hene ſt and truly 
pious clergyman left me here; a ſhip being ready to go 
to Liſbon, he aſked me leave to go thither ; being ftill, as 

he obſerved, bound never to finiſh any voyage he began; 
How happy. had it been for, me, if IL. had. gone. with 
him. 
hut it was too late now; all things Heaven appoints 
are beſt; had L gone with him, I had never had ſo many 
things to be thankful for, and you had never heard of the 
fecond part of. the travels and. adventures of Robinſon 
5 Cruſoe; 
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Cruſoe; ſo I muſt leave here the fruitleſs exclaiming at 
myſelf, and go on with my voyage. 

From the Brafils we made directly away over the Atlan- 
tic ſea, to the Cape de Bonne Eſperance, or, as we call it, 
the Cape of Good Hope; and had a tolerable good voy- 
age, our courſe generally ſouth-eaſt; now and then a ſtorm, 
_ and ſome contrary winds. But my diſaſters at ſea were at an 
end; my future rubs and croſs events were to befal me on 
ſhore; that it might appear, the land was as well prepared 
to be our ſcourge, as the ſea; when Heaven, who directs 
Fae circumſtances of things, pleaſes to appoint it to be 
LEE 
Our ſhip was on a trading voyage, and had a ſupercargo 
on board, who was to direct all her motions, after ſhe ar- 
rived at the Cape; only being limited to a certain number 
of days, for ſtay, by charter-party, at the ſeveral ports ſhe 
was to go to: this was none of my buſineſs, neither did 
I meddle with it at all; my nephew the captain, and the 
ſupercargo, adjuſting all thoſe things between them as 
they thought fit, | 

Vie made no ſtay at the Cape, longer than was needful 
to take in freſh water, but made the beſt of our way for 
the coaſt of Coromandel ; we were indeed informed, that 
a French man of war of fifty guns, and two large merchant 
ſhips were gone for the Indies; and as I knew we 
were at war with France, I had ſome -apprehenſions of 
them; but they went their own way, and we heard no more 
of them. 

I ſhall not peſter my account, or the reader, with de- 
ſcriptions of places, journals of our voyages, variations of 
the compaſs, latitudes; meridian diſtances, trade-winds,, 
ſituation of ports, and the like; ſuch as almoſt all the hiſ- 
tories of long navigation are full of, and which make the. 
reading tireſome enough; and are perfectly unprofitable to. 
all that read, except only to thoſe who are to go to thoſe. 
places themſelves, 

It is enough to name the ports and places which we 
touched at; and what occurred to us upon our paſling 
from one to another, We touched firſt at the iſland of 
Madagaſcar ; where, tho' the people are fierce and treache- 
rous, and in particular, very well armed with lances and 
bows, which they uſe with inconceivable dexterity, yet 

we 
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vue fared very well with them awhile; they treated us very 
civilly; and for ſome trifles which we gave them, ſuch as 
knives, ſciſſars, &c. they brought us eleven good fat bul- 
locks, middling in ſize, but very good in fleſh; which we 
took in, partly for freſh proviſions for our preſent ſpend- 
ing, and the reſt to ſalt for the ſhip's uſe. . 

e were obliged to ſtay here * ſome time, after we 
had furniſhed ourſelves with proviſions; and I, that 
was always too curious to look into every nook of 
the world wherever I came, was for going on ſhore 
as often as I could. It was on the eaſt-fide of the 
iſland that we went on ſhore one evening; and the 
people, who, by the way, are very numerous, caine 
thronging about us, and ſtood gazing at us, at a diſ- 
tance : as we had traded freely with them, and had 
been kindly uſed, we thought ourſelves in no danger ; 
but when we ſaw the people, we cut three hs out 
of a tree, and ſtuck them up at a diſtance from us, 
which, it ſeems, is a mark in the country, not only 
of truce and friendſhip, but, when it is accepted, 
the other ſide- ſet up three poles, or boughs, alſe ; 
which is a ſignal that they accept of the truce, too; but 
then this is a known condition of the truce, that you 
are not to paſs beyond their three poles towards them, 
nor they come paſt your three poles, or boughs toward- 


; ſo that you are perfectly ſecure within the three 


Toles; and all the ſpace between your poles and theirs, 
is allowed like a market, for free converfe, traſſick, and 
commerce. When you go thither, you muſt not carry 
your weapons with you; and if they come into that ſpace, 

they ſtick up their javelins and lances, all at the firſt poles, 
and come on unarmed ; but if any violence is offered 
them, and the truce thereby broken, away they run to the 
poles, and lay hold of their weapons, and then the truce 
18 at an end. | | 

It happened one evening, when we went on ſhore, 
that a greater number of their people came down 
than uſual, but were all very friendly and civil. They 
brought with them ſeveral kinds of proviſions, for 
which we ſatisfied them with ſuch toys as we had; 
their women alſo brought us milk and roots, and ſe- 
veral things very acceptable to us, and all was mr, 
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and we made us a little tent, or hut, of ſome boughs of 
trees, and lay on ſhore all that nighr. 

I know not what was the occaſion, but I was not ſo well 
ſatisfied to lie on ſhore as the reſt : and the boat lying at 
an anchor, about a ſtone's caſt from the land, with two 
men in her to take care of her, I made one of them come 
on ſhore; and getting ſome boughs of trees to cover us al- 
ſo in the boat, I ſpread the fail on the bottom of the boat, 
and lay on board, under the cover of the branches of the 
trees, all night. 


About two o'clock in the morning, we heard one of 


our men make a terrible noiſe on the ſhore, calling out, 
for God's ſake to bring the boat in, and come and help 
them, for they were all like to be murdered; at the ſame 
time I heard the firing of five muſquets, which was the 
number of guns they had, and that three times over; for, 
it ſeems, the natives here, were not ſo eaſily frighted with 
guns, as the favages were in America, where 1 had to do 
with them. 

All this while I knew not what was the matter; but 
roufing immediately from fleep with the noiſe, 1 
caufed the boat to be thruſt in, and reſolved, with 
three fufils we had on board, to land, and aſſiſt our 
men. | 

We got the boat ſoon to the ſhore; but our men 
were in too much haſte: for, being come to the ſhore, 
they plunged into the water, to get to the boat with all the 
expedition they could, being purſued by between three and 
four hundred men. Our men were but nine in all, and 
only five of them had fufils with them; the reſt, indeed, 
RY? and ſwords, but they were of ſmall uſe to 


We took up ſeven of our men, and with difficulty 
enough too, three of them being very ill wounded ; and 
that which was ftill worſe, was, that while we ſtood in 
the boat to take our men in, we were in as much danger, 
as they were in on ſhore; for they poured their ar- 


rows in upon us ſo thick, that we were fain to barricade - 


the ſide of the boat up with the benches, and two or three 
looſe boards, which, to our great ſatisfaction, we 
had, by mere accident, or providence rather, in the 


boat, 
And 
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And yet, had it been day-light, they are, it ſeems, 
ſuch exact markſmen, that it they could have feen but the 
leaſt part of any of us, they would have been ſure of us; 
we had, by the light of the moon, à little ſight of them, as 
they ſtood pelting us from the ſhore with darts and ar- 
rows; and, having got ready our fixe-arms, we gave them 
a volley; and we could hear by the cries of ſome of them, 
that we had wounded ſeveral; however, they ſtood thus 
in battle-array on the ſhore till break of day, which we 
ſuppoſe was, that they might ſee the better to take their 
aim at us. 

In this condition we lay, and could not tell how te 
weigh our anchor, or ſet up our fail, becauſe we muſt 
needs ſtand up in the boat, and they were as ſure to hit 
us, as we were to hit a bird in a tree with ſmall ſhot; 
we made fignals of diſtreſs to the ſhip, which, though 
ſhe rode a league off, yet my nephew, the captain, 
hearing our firing, and, by glaſſes, perceiving the poſ- 
ture we lay in, and that we fired towards the ſhore, 
Prey well underſtood us; and weighing anchor with 

all ſpeed, he ſtood as near the ſhore. as he durſt with 
the is, and then ſent another boat, with ten hands 
in her, to aſſiſt us; but we called to them not to. 
come too near, telling them what condition we were in.: 
however, they ſtood in nearer to us; and one of the 
men, taking the end of a tow-line in his hand, and 
keeping our boat between him and the enemy, ſo that 
they could not perfectly ſee him, ſwam on board us, 
and made the line faſt to the boat; upon. which we 
flipt our little cable, and leaving our anchor behind, 
they towed us out of the reach of the arrows, we all 
— while, lying cloſt behind the barricado we had 
made. 

As ſoon as we were got from between the ſhip and the 
more, that ſhe could lay her fide to. the ſhore, we ran 
along juſt by them, and we poured. in. a broadſide among 
them, loaded with. pieces of iron and lead, ſmall bullets, 
and ſuch ſtuff, beſides the great ſhot, which made a terri- 
ble havoc among them.. | 

When we were got on. board, and out of danger, we 
had time to examine into the occaſion. of this fray ; 
and, indeed, our ſupercargo, who had been 1 
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thoſe parts, put me upon it; for he ſaid, he was ſure 
the inhabitants would not hare touched us, after we had 
made a truce, if we had not done ſomething to pro- 
voke them to it; at length it came out, viz. that an 
old woman, who had come to fell us ſome milk, had 
brought it within our poles, with a young woman 
with her, who alſo brought ſome roots or herbs ; 
and while the old woman (whether ſhe was mother to 
the young woman, or no, they could not tell) was ſell- 
ing us the milk, one of our men offered ſome rude- 
neſs to the wench that was with her; at which the 
old woman made a great noiſe. However, the ſeaman 
would not quit his prize, but carried her out of the old 
woman's ſight, among the trees, it being almoſt dark; the 
old woman went «away without her, and, as we 
ſuppoſe, made an outcry among the people ſhe came from; 
who, upon notice, raiſed this great army upon us in three 
or four hours; and it was great odds but we had been all 
deſtroyed, ; 

One of our men was killed with a lance that was 
thrown at him, juſt at the beginning of the attack, as 
he ſallied out * the tent we had made; the reſt came 
off free, all but the fellow who was the occaſion of all 
the miſchief, who paid dear enough for his black mil- 
treſs, for we could not hear what became of Him a 
great while; we lay upon the ſhore two days after, 
though the wind preſented, and made fignals for him; 
made our boat ſail up-ſhore, and  down-ſhore, ſeveral 
leagues, but in vain ; ſo we were obliged to give him 
over; and if he alone had ſuffered for it, the loſs had been 
the leſs. | 

I could not ſatisfy myſelf, however, without venturing 
on-ſhore once more, to try if I could learn any thing of 
him or them; it was the third night after the action, that 
1 had a great mind to learn, if I could by any means, what 
miſchiet we had done, and how the game ſtood on the In- 
dian ſide; I was careful to do it in the dark, leſt we 
ſhould be attacked again; but I ought indeed to have 
been ſure, that the men I went with, had been under my 
command, befare I engaged in a thing ſo hazardous and 
miſchievous, as I was brought into it without my know» 
ledge or deſire, 7 

We 
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We took ' twenty ſtout fellows with us as any in the 
ſhip, beſides the ſupercargo and myſelf; and we landed 
two hours before mid-night, at the ſame place where 
the Indians ſtood drawn up in the evening before; I landed 
here, becauſe my deſign, as I have ſaid, was chiefly to 
ſee if they had quitted the field, and if they had left any 
marks behind , or of the miſchief we had done 
them; and I thought, if we could ſurpriſe one or two of 
them, perhaps we might get our man again, by way of 
exchan 
We landed without any noiſe, and divided our men 
into two companies, whereof the boatſwain com- 
manded one, and I the other: We neither could hear 
nor ſee any body ſtir when we landed; ſo we marched 
up, one body at a diſtance from the other, to the 
field of battle: At firſt we could ſee nothing, it being 
very dark; but by and by, our boatſwain, that led the 
frſt party, ſtumbled and fell over a dead body: This 
made them halt there awhile; for knowing by the cir- 
eumſtances, that they were at the place — 9 the In- 
dians had ſtood, they waited for my coming up: Here 
we concluded to halt till the moon began to riſe, which 
we knew would be in leſs than an hour; and then 
we could eafily diſcern the havoc we had made 
among them : We told two and thirty bodies upon the 
ground, whereof two were not quite dead. Some had 
an arm, and ſome a leg, ſhot off; and one his head: 
thoſe that were wounded, we ſuppoſed they had carried 
away. 

When we had made, as I thought, a full diſcovery of 
all we could come at the knowledge of, I was for going on 
board again; but the boatſwain and his party often ſent 
me word, that they were reſolved to make a viſit to the 
Indian town, where theſe dogs, as they called them, dwelt; 
and defired me to go along with them; and if they could 
find them, as they till fancied they ſhould, they did not 
doubt, they ſaid, getting a booty; and it might be, 
they might find Jeffrys there; that was the man's 
name we had loft, 

Had they ſent to aſk my leave to go, I knew well 
enough what anſwer to have given them; for I would 
have commanded them inſtantiy on board, knowing it 
| Was 
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was not a hazard fit for us to run, who had a ſhip, and 
a ſhip's loading in our charge, and a voyage to make, 
which depended very much upon the lives of the men; 
but as they ſent me word they were reſolved to go, and 
only aſked me and my company to go along with them. 
I pofitively refuſed it, and roſe up (for I was fitting on 


the ground) in order to go to the boat; one or two of the 


men began to importune me to go ; and, when I ſtill re- 
fuſed poſitively, began to grumble, and ſay they were 


not under my command, and they would go. Come, 


Jack, ſays one of the men, will you go with me? I 
will go for one. Jack ſaid he would go; and another 
followed, and then another; and, in a word, they all 


left me but one, whom, with much difficulty too, I per- 


ſuaded to ſtay; ſo the Supercargo and I, with one man, 
went back to the boat, where, I told them, we would ſtay 
for them, and take care to take in as many of them as ſhould 
be left; for I told them, it was a mad thing they were 

ing about, and ſuppoſed moſt of them would run the fate 
of Thomas Jeffrys. | 

They told me, like ſeamen, they'd warrant it they 
would come off again ; and they would take care, &c. 
So away they went, I intreated them to conſider the 
ſkip, and the voyage; that their lives were not their 
own ; and that they were intruſted with the voyage, 
in ſome meaſure ; that, if they miſcarried, the hip 
- might be loſt for want of their help; and that they 
could not anſwer it to God or man. I faid a great 
deal more to them on that head, but I might as well 
have talked to the main-maſt of the ſhip ; they were 
mad upon their journey; only they gave me good 
words, and begged I would not be angry; faid, they 
would be very cautious, and they did not doubt but 
they would be back again in about an hour at fartheſt ; 
for the Indian town, they ſaid, was not above half a mile 
off: though they found it above two miles before they got 
to it. 

Well, they all went away, as above ; and though the 
attempt was deſperate, and ſuch, as none but madmen 
would have gone about, yet, to give them their due, 
they went about it warily, as well as boldly, They were 

gallantly 
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gallantly armed, that is true; for they had every man a 
tuſil or muſquet, a bayonet, and every man a piſtol ; 
ſome of them had broad cutlaſſes, ſome of them hangers ; 
and the boatſwain, and two more, had pole-axes : be- 
ſides all which they had among them thirteen hand-grena- 
does. Bolder fellows, and better 5 never went 
about any wicked work in the world. 

When they went out, their chief deſign was plunder; 


and they were in mighty hopes of finding there; 


but a circumſtance, which none of them were aware of, 
ſet them on fire with revenge, and made devils of them 
all : when they came to the few Indian houſes, which 
they thought had been the town, which were not above 
half a mile off, they were under a great diſappointment ; 
tor there were not above twelve or thirteen houſes ; and 

where the town was, or how big, they knew not: they 
conſulted therefore what to do, and were ſome time be- 
fore they could reſolve; for if they fell upon theſe, they 


muſt cut all their throats; and it was ten to one but ſome 


of them might eſcape, it being in the night, though the 
moon was up ; and if one eſcaped, he would run away, 
and raiſe all the town, ſo they ſhould have a whole ar- 
my upon them. Again, on the other hand, if they went 
away, and left thoſe untouched {for the people were 
all aſleep) they could not tell which way to look for the 
town. | 

However, the laſt was the beſt advice; ſo they re- 
ſolved to leave thoſe houſes, and look for the town as 
well as they could: ſo they went on a little way, and 
found a cow tied to a tree: this they preſently con- 
cluded would be a good guide to them ; for they ſaid 


the cow certainly belonged to the town before them, 


or the town behind them; and if they untied her, 
they ſhould ſee which way ſhe went; if ſhe went back, 
they had nothing to ſay to her; but, if ſhe went for- 
ward, they had nothing to do but to follow ber; fo 
they cut the cord, which was made of twiſted flags, 


ard the cow went on before them: in a word, the 


cow led them directly to the town, which, as they 
reported, conſiſted of above 200 houſes, or huts ; and 
in ſome of theſe, they found ſeveral families living 
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Here they found all filent ; as profoundly ſecure, as ſleep 
and a country that had never ſeen an enemy of that 
kind, could make them : upon this they called another 
council, to conſider what they had to do; and, in a 
word, they reſolved to divide themſelves into three bo- 
dies, and to ſet three houſes on fire in three parts of the 
town; and as the men came out, to ſeize them and bind 
them; if any reſiſted, they need not be aſked what to do 
then; and ſo to ſearch the reſt of the houſes for plunder; 
but reſolved to march ſilently firſt through the town, and 
ſee what dimenſions it was of, and conſider if they 
might venture upon it, or no. 

They did fo, and deſperately reſolved that they would 
venture upon them ; but while they were animating one 
another to the work, three of them, that were a little 
before the reſt, called out aloud, and told them they had 
found Tho. Jeffrys ; they all ran up to the place; and ſo 
it was indeed, for there they found the poor fellow hang- 
ed up naked by one arm, and his throat cut; there was 
an Indian houſe juſt by the tree, where they found fix- 
teen or ſeventeen of the principal Indians, who had 
been concerned in the fray with us before, and two or 
three of them wounded with our ſhot; and our men 
found they were awake, and talking one to another in 
that houſe, but knew not their number. 

The fight of their poor mangled comrade fo enraged 
them, as before, that they ſwore to one another they 
would be revenged, and that not an Indian who came 
into their hands ſhould have quarter ; and to work they 
went immediately: and yet not ſo madly as by the rage 
and fury they were in might be expected. Their firſt 
care was to get ſomething that would ſoon take fire ; 
but after a little ſearch, they found that would be to no 
purpoſe, for moſt of the houſes were low, and thatched 
with flags or ruſhes, of which the country is full; ſo 
they preſently made ſome wild-fire, as we call it, by wet- 
ting a little 33 in the palms of their hands; and, in 
a quarter of an hour, they ſet the town on fire in four 
or hve places: and particularly that houſe where the In- 
dians were not gone to bed. As ſoon as the fire began 
to blaze, the poor frighted creatures began to ruſh out 
to ſave their liyes; but met with their fate in the at- 
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tempt, and eſpecially at the door, where they drove 
them. back, the boatſwain himſelf killing one or two 

with his pole-ax; the houſe being large, and many in 
it, he did not care to go in, but called for a hand-gre- 
nado, and threw it among them, which, at firit, frighted 
them, but when it burſt, made ſuch havock among 


them; that they cried out in a hideous manner. 


In ſnort, moſt of the Indians, who were in the open 
part of the houſe, were killed or hurt with the grenado, 
except two or three more, who prefſed to the door, 
which the boatſwain and two more kept with the bayo- 
nets in the muzzles of their pieces, and diſpatched all 
who came that way. But there was another apartment 
in the houſe, where the prince, or king, or whatſoever 
he was, and ſeveral others, were; and they kept in, till 
the houſe, which was by this time all of a light flame, 
fell in upon them, and they were ſmothered, or burnt 
to aſhes, : 

All this while they fired not a gun, becauſe they 
would not waken the = faſter than they could 
maſter them ; but the fire began to waken them faſt 
enough, and our fellows were glad to keep a little to- 
p_ in bodies; for the fire grew ſo raging, all the 

uſes being made of light combuſtible uff, that they 
could hardly bear the ſtreet between them; and their 
buſineſs was to follow the fire for the ſurer execution: 
as faſt as the fire either forced the people out of thoſe 
houſes which were burning, or frighted them out of 
others, our le were ready at their doors to knock 


them on the head, till calling and hallooing to one an- 


other to remember 'Tho. Jeffrys. 

While this was doing, I muſt confeſs I was very un- 
eaſy, and eſpecially, when I ſaw the flames of the town, 
which, it being night, ſeemed to be juſt by me. 

My nephew, the captain, who was rouſed by his men 
too, ſeeing ſuch a fire, was very uneaſy, not knowing 


what the matter was, or what danger I was in; eſpeci- 


ally hearing the guns too; for by this time they began 
to uſe their fire- arms: a thouſand thoughts oppreſſed his 
mind concerning me and the ſupercargo, what ſhould 
become of us: and at laſt, though he could ill ſpare any 


inore men, yet, not knowing what exigence we might 
| be 
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be in, he takes another boat, and with thirteen men 
and himſelf comes on ſhore to me, 

He was ſurpriſed to ſee me and the ſupercargo in the 
boat, with no more than two'men, for one had been 
left to keep the boat; and though he was glad that we 
were well, yet he was in the ſame impatience with us to 
know what was doing ; for the noiſe continued, and the 
flame increaſed : I confeſs it was next to an impoſſibility 
for any men in the world to reſtrain their curioſity of 
knowing what had happened, or their concern for the 
fafery of the men. Im a word, the captain told me, he 
would go and help his men, let what would come. I 
_ with him, as I did before with the men, the ſafety 
of the ſhip, and the danger of the voyage, the intereſt 
of the owners and merchants, &c. and told him I would 
go, and the two men, and only ſee if we could, at a 
diftance, learn what was like to be the event, and come 
back, and tell him. | | 

It was all one to talk to my nephew, as it was to talk 
to the reſt before; he would go, he ſaid, and he only 
wiſhed he had left but ten men in the ſhip ; for he could 
not think of having his men loſt for want of help : he 
bad rather, he ſaid, loſe the ſhip, the voyage, and his 
life, and all; and fo away went "9 

Nor was I more able to ſtay behind now, than I 
was to per ſuade them nut to go before; ſo, in ſhort, the 
captain ordered two men to row back the pinnace, and 
ferch twelve m2n more from the ſhip, leaving the long- 
boat at an anchor; and that when they came back, fix 
men ſhould keep the two boats, and fix more come after 
us; ſo that he left only ſixteen men in the ſhip; for the 
whole ſhip's company comiſted of 65 men, whereof two 
were loſt in the firit quarrel which brought this miſ- 
chief on, 

Being now on the march, you may be ſure we felt 
little of the ground we trod on; and being guided by 
the fire, we kept no path, but went directly to the 
place of the flame. If the noife of the guns were ſur- 
priſing to us before, the cries of the poor people 
were now quite of another nature, and filled us with 
horror. I muſt confeſs I never was at the ſacking of 
a city, or at the taking of a town by ſtorm ; I have 
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heard of Oliver Cromwell taking Drogheda in Ireland, 
and killing man, woman and child ; and I had read of 
Connt "Tilly ſacking of the city of agdeburg, and 
cutting the throats of 22,000 of both ſexes ; but I never 
had an idea of the thing itſelf before; nor is it poſſible 
to deſcribe it, or the horror which was upon our minds 
at hearing it. | | 
However we went on, and, at length, came to the 
town, though there was no entering the ſtreets of it 
for the fire. The firſt object we met with, was the 
ruins of a hut or houſe, or rather the aſhes of it, 
for the houſe was conſumed ; and juſt before it, plain 
now to be ſeen by the light of the fire, lay four men 
and three women killed; and, as we thought, one or 
two more lay in the heap among the fre. In ſhort, 
theſe were ſach inſtances of a rage altogether barbarous, 
and of a fury ſomething beyond what was human, that 
we thought it impoſſible our men could be dune of it; 
or, if they were the authors of it, we thought that every 
one of them ought to be put to the worſt of deaths: but 
this was not all; we ſaw the fire increaſed forward, and 
the cry went on juſt as the fire went on, ſo that we were 
in the utmoſt confuſion, We advanced a little way far- 
ther; and beheld, to our aſtoniſhment, three women na- 
ked, crying in a moſt dreadful manner, and flying as 
if they had, indeed, had wings, and after them ſixteen 
or ſeventeen men, natives, in the ſame terror and con- 
ſternation, with three of our Engliſh butchers (for I can 
call them no better) in the rear ; who, when they could 
not overtake them, fired in among them, and one that 
was killed by their ſhot fell down in our fight ; when 
the reſt ſaw us, believing us to be their enemies, and 
that we would murder them, as well as thoſe that pur- 
ſued them, they ſet up a moſt dreadful ſhriek, eſpecially 
the women; and two of them fell down as if already 
dead with the fright. SUR 
My very foul ſhrunk within me, and my blood ran 


chill in my veins when I ſaw this; and I believe, had 
the three Engliſh ſailors that purſued them come on, 


I had made our men kill them all. However, we took 
Fome ways to let the poor flying creatures know that 
5 we 
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we would not hurt them; and immediately they came 
up to us, and kneeling down, with their hands lifted up, 
made piteous lamentations to us to ſave them, which we 
let them know we would do; whereupon they kept afl 
together in a huddle, cloſe behind us, for protection. 
I left my men drawn up together, and charged them 
to hurt nobody, bat, if poſſible, to get at fome of our 
people, and ſee what devil it was poſſeſſed them, and 
what they intended to do; and, in a word, to com- 
mand them off; aſſuring them, that if they ſtayed till 
day-light, they would have a hundred thouſand men 
about their ears; I fay I left them, and went among 
thoſe flying people, 9 only two of our men with 
me; and there was, indeed, a piteous ſpectacle amon 
them: ſome of them had their feet terribly burnt wit 
trampling and running through the fire; others their 
hands burnt; one of the women had fallen down in the 
fire, and was almoſt burnt to death before ſhe could 
get out again; two or three of the men had cuts in 
eir backs and thighs, from our men purſuing; and 
another was ſhot through the body, and died while I 
was there. | 
I would fain have learned what the occaſion of all 
this was, but I could not underſtand one word they ſaid; 
though by ſigns I perceived that ſome of them knew 
not what was the occaſion themſelves. I was ſo terri- 
fied in my thoughts at this 'outrageous attempt, that T 
could not ſtay there, but went back to my own men: 
I told them my reſolution, and commanded them to 
follow me ; when in the very moment came four of our 
men, with the boatſwain at their head, running over the 
. heaps of bodies they had killed, all covered with blood 
and duſt, as if they wanted more people to maſſacre; 
when our men hallooed to them as loud as they could 
halloo; and with much ado, one of them made them 
hear; ſo that they knew who we were, and came up 
to us. Fj 
As ſoon as the boatſwain ſaw us, he ſet up a hal- 
loo like à ſhont of triumph, for having, as he thought, 
more help come; and without bearing to hear me, cap- 
tain, ſays he, noble captain, I am glad you are come ; 
wie have not half done yet; villains ! hell-hound dogs! 
* H 3 Lwill 
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I wall kill as many of them as poor Tom has hairs upon 
his head. We have ſworn to — none of them = 
will roat out the. very name of them from the earth 
and thus he ran on, out of breath too with action, and 
would not give us leave to ſpeak a word. 
At laſt, raiſing my voice that I might filence him 
a little: Barbarous dog! faid I, what are yoa doing? 
I won't have one creature touched more, upon pain of 
death. I charge you, upon your life, to ſtop your 
hands, and ſtand ſtill here, or you are a dead man this 
minute, 

Why, Sir, ſays he, do you know what you do, or 
what they have done? If you want a reaſon for what 
we have done, come hither ; and with that he ſhewed 
me the poor fellow hanging upon a tree with his throat 
cut. | 

J confeſs I was urged then myſelf, and at another 
time ſhould have be2n forward enough: but I thought 
they had carried their rage too far, and thought of 
Jacob's words to his ſons Simeon and Levi, Curſed be 
their anger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it 
was cruel.” But I had now a new taſk upon my hands; 
for when the men I carried with me ſaw the fight, as I 
had done, I had as much to do to reſtrain them, as 1 
ſhould have had with the others; nay, my nephew him- 
felf fell in with them, and told me, in their hearing, 
that he was only concerned for fear of the men being 
overpowered; for, as to the people, he thought not one 
of them ought to live; for they had all glutted them- 
ſelves with the murder of the poor man, and that they 
ought to be uſed like murderers: upon theſe words, 
away ran eight of my men with the boatſwain and 
his crew, to complete their bloody work: and I, ſeeing 
it quite out of my power to reſtrain them, came away 
penſive and fad ; for I could not bear the fight, much 
N the horrible noiſe and cries of the poor wretches 
that fell into their hands. | 
I got nobody to come back with me but the ſuper- 
cargo and two men; and with theſe 1 walked back to 
the-boats, It was a very great piece of folly in me, I 
conſeſs, to venture back, as it were, alone; for, as i: 
began now to be almoſt day, and the. alarm had run 
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over the country, there ſtood ahout forty men armed 
with lances and buws at the little place where the twelve 
or thirteen houſes ſtood mentioned before; but by acci- 
dent I miſſed the place, and came directly to the ſea- 
ſide; and by the tirge I got to the ſea-fide it was broad 
day ; immediately 1 took the pinnace, and went aboard, 
and ſent her back to aflift the men in what might 
happen. 

I obſerved that about the time I came to the boat- 
ſide, the fire was pretty well out, and the noiſe abated; 
but in about half an hour after I got on board, I heard 
a volley of our men's fire-arms, and ſaw a great ſmoke ; 
this, as I underſtood afterwards, was our men falling 
upon the forty men, who, as I ſaid, ſtood at the few 
houſes on the way; of whom they killed ſixteen or ſe- 
venteen, and ſet all thoſe houſes on fire, but did not 
meddle with the women or children. 

By that time the men got to the ſhore again with the 
Pinnace, our men began to appear; they came drapping 
in, ſome and ſome; not in two bodies, and in form, as 
they went out, but all in heaps, ftraggling here and 
there in ſuch a manner, that a ſmall torce of reſolute 
men might have cut them all off. 

But the dread of them was upon the whole country; 
the people were amazed and ſurpriſed, and. ſa frighted, 
that, 1 believe, an hundred of them would have fled at 
the fight of but five of our men. Nor in all this terrible 
action was there a man who made any conſiderable de- 
fence; were fo agitated between the terror of the 
fre, and the ſudden attack of our men in the dark, that 
they knew not which way to turn themſelves ; for if they 
fled one way, they were met by one party; if back 
again, by another; ſo that they were every where knock- 
ed down. Nor did any of our men receive the leaft 
hurt, except one who ſtrained his foot, and another had 
one of his hands very much burnt, 

I was very angry with my nephew, the captain, and, 
indeed, with all the men, in my mind, but with him in 
particular; as well for his acting ſo out of his duty, as 
commander of the ſhip, and having the charge of the 
voyage upon him, as in prompting, rather. than cooling, 
the rage of his men, in ſo bloedy and cruel an en- 

H 4 terpriſe: 
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terpriſe: my nephew anſwered me very reſpectfully; 


but told me, that when he ſaw the body of the poor ſea- 


man, whom they had murdered in ſuch a cruel and 
barbarous manner, he was not maſter of himſelf, neither 
could he govern his paſſion : he owned, he ſhould not 
have done fo, as he was commander of the ſhip ; but, 


as he was a man, and nature moved him, he could not 


bear it. As for the reſt of the men, they were not ſub. 
ject to me at all; and they knew it well enough, ſo 
they took no notice of my diſlike. 

\ 'The next day we ſet ſail; fo we never heard any 
more of it. Our men differed in the account of the 
number they killed; ſome ſaid one thing, fome another: 
but, — to the beſt of their accounts put all to- 
gether, they killed or deſtroyed, about 150 le, men, 
women, and children, and left not a houſe ſtanding in 
the town, 5 

As for the poor fellow Thomas Jeffrys, as he was quite 
dead, for his throat was ſo cut that his head was half off, 


it would do him no ſervice to bring him away ; fo they 


left him where they found him, only took him down 
from the tree where he was hanged by one hand, 


However juſt our men thought this action to be; I was 


againſt them in it; and I always, after that time, told 

them God would blaſt the voyage; for I looked upon 
the blood they ſhed that night to be murder in them : 
for though it is true that they killed "Thomas Jeffrys, yet 
it was as true that Jeffrys was the aggreſſor, had broken 
the truce, and had violated or debauched a young wo- 
man of theirs, who came to our camp innocently, and 
on the faith of their capitulation. 
: The boatſwain defended this quarrel when we were 
afterwards on board. He ſaid, it was true that we 
ſeemed to break the truce, but really had not; and that 
the war was begun the night before by the natives 


. themſelves, who had ſhot at us, and killed one of our 


men without any juſt provocation; ſo that, as we were 
in a capacity to fight them, we might alſo be in a capa- 
city to do ourſelves juſtice upon them in an extraordina- 
ry manner; that though the poor man had taken liberty 
with a wench, he ought not to have been murdered, and 
that in ſuch a villanous manner: and that they gp + rot 
| | . thing 
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thing but what was juſt, and that the laws of God al- 


lowed to be done to murderers. | 
One would think this ſhould have been enough to 
have warned us againſt going on ſhore among heathens 
and barharians ; but it is impoſſible to make mankind 
wiſe, but at their own experience; and their experience 
ſeems" to be always of moſt uſe to them, when it is 
deareſt bought. a | | 
We were now bound to the Gulph of Perſia, and from 
thence to the coaſt of Coromandel, only to touch at Su- 
rat; but the chief of the ſupercargo's deſign lay at the 
bay of Bengal, where, if he miſſed of the buſineſs out- 
ward-bound, he was togo up to China, and return to 
the coaſt as he came home. 
The firſt diſaſter that befel us was in the Gulph of 
Perfia, where five of our men, venturing on ſhore on 
the Arabian fide of the Gulph, were ſurrounded by 
the Arabs, and either all kilkd, or carried away. into 
flavery ; the reſt of the boat's crew were not able to 
reſcue them, and had but juſt time to get off their 
boat: I began to upbraid them with the juſt retribution - 
of heaven in this caſe; but the boatſwain very warmly 
told me, he thought I went farther in my cenſures than 
I could ſhew any warrant for in ſcripture, and referred 
to the thirteenth of St. Luke, ver. 4. where our Saviour 
intimates, that thoſe men, on whom the Tower of. Si- 
loam fell, were not finners above all the Galileans ; but 
that which, indeed, put me to filence in this caſe, was, 
that none of theſe five men, who were now loft, were of 
the number of thoſe who went on ſhoxe to the maſſacre 
of Madagaſcar (ſo I always called it, though our men 
could not bear the word maſſacre with any patience) : 
and, indeed, this laſt circumſtance, as I have faid, put 
me to filence for the preſent. | 
But my frequent preaching to them on this ſubje& 
had worſe conſequences than 1 expected; and the boat- 
fwain, who had been the head of the attempt, came 
up boldly to me one time, and told me, he found that 
I continually brought that affair upon the ftage ; that 
I made unjuſt reflections upon it, and had. uſed the 
men very ill on that account, and himſelf in particu- 
lar; that as I was but a F and had no com- 
| 5 mand 
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mand in the ſhip, or concern in the voyage, they were 
not obliged to bear it; that they did not know but 1 
might have ſome ill defign in my head, and, perhaps, 
call them to an account for it when they came to Eng- 
land; and that therefore, unleſs I would reſolve to have 
done with it, and alſo not to concern myſelf farther 
with him, or any of his affairs, he would leave the 
ſhip ; for he did not think it was ſafe to fail with me 
among them. 

I heard him patiently enough till he had done, and 
then told him, that I did confeſs I had all along op- 
poſed the maſſacre of Madagaſcar, for ſuch I would al- 
ways call it; and that I had on all occaſions ſpoken my 
mind freely about it, though not more upon him than 
any of the reſt; that as to my having no command 
in the ſhip, that was true, nor did I exerciſe any au- 
thority, only took the liberty of ſpeaking my mind in 
things which publickly concerned us all; as to what 
concern I had in the voyage, that was none of his 
buſineſs; I was a conſiderable owner of the ſhip, and 
in that claim I conceived I had a right to ſpeak, even 
farther than I had yet done, and would not be account- 
able to him, or any one elie ; and began to be a little 
warm with him : he made but little reply to me at 
that time, and I thought that affair had been over. 
We were at this time in the road to Bengal; and, being 
willing to ſee the place, I went on ſhore with the 
ſupergargo, in the ſhip's boat, to divert myſelf ; and 
towards evening was preparing to go on board, when 
one of the men came to me, and told me, he would not 
have me trouble myſelf to come down to the boat, for 
they had orders not to carry me on board. Any one. 
may gueſs what a ſurpriſe I was in at ſo inſolent a meſ- 
ſage; and I aſked the man, Who bade him deliver that 
errand to me? He told me the cockſwain. I ſaid no 
more to the fellow, but bid him let them know he had 
delivered his meſſage, and that I had given him ne 
anſwer to it. | | 

I immediately went, and found out the ſupercargo, 
and told him the ſtory, adding, what I preſently fore- 
ſaw, viz. that there would certainly be a mutiny in the 
ſhip ; and intreated him to go immediately on board 8 
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ſhip in an Indian boat, and acquaint the captain of it: 
but I might have ſpared this intelligence, for, before I 
had ſpoken to him on ſhore, the matter was effected on 

board : the boatſwain, the gunner, the carpenter, and, 
in a word, all the inferior officers, as ſoon as I was gone 
off in the boat, came up to the quarter-deck, and de- 
fired to ſpeak with the captain ; and there the boat- 
ſwain, making a long harangue (for the fellow talked 
very well), and 1 all he had ſaid to me, told 
the captain in a few words, that as I was now gone 
pzaceably on ſhore, they were loth to uſe any violence 
with me; which, if I had not gone on ſhore, they 
would otherwiſe have done, to oblige me to have gone., 
They therefore thought fit to tell him, that as they 
ſhipped themſelves to ſerve in the ſhip under his com- 
mand, they would perform it faithfully ; but if I would 
not quit the ſhip, or the captain oblige me to quit it, 
they would all leave the ſhip, and ſail no farther with 
him: and at that word A LL, he turned his face about 
towards the main maſt, which was, it ſeems, the ſignal 
agreed on between them ; at which all the ſeamen bein 
got together, they cried out, One and A LL, One an 
A . 


My nephew, the captain, was a man of ſpirit, and of 
great preſence of mind; and though he was ſurpriſed, 
ou may be ſure, at the thing, yet he told them calmly 
would conſider of the matter; but that he could do 
nothing in it till he had fpoken to me about it : he uſed 
ſome arguments with them, to ſhew them the unrea- 
ſonableneſs and injuſtice of the thing ; but it was all in 
vain; they ſwore, and ſhook hands round, before his 
face, that they would all go oa ſhore, unleſs he would 
engage to them not to ſuffer me to come on board the 

ip. ä 
[Chis was an hard article upon him, who knew his 
obligation to me, and did not know how I might take 
it; ſo he began to talk cavalierly to them; told them, 
that I was a very confiderable owner of the ſhip, and 
that in juſtice he could not put me out of my own 
houſe ; that this was next door to ſerving me as the fa- 
mous pirate Kid had done, who' made the mutiny in 
the ſhip, ſet the captain on ſhore in an uninl abited 
II 6 iland, 
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Iland, and ran away with the ſhip ; that let them ga 
into what ſhip they would, if ever they came to Eng- 
land again, it would coſt them dear ; that the ſhip was 
mine, and that he would not put me out of it; and that 
he would rather loſe the ſhip, and the voyage too, than 
diſoblige me ſo much ; ſo they might do as they pleaſ- 
ed. owever, he would on ſhore, and talk with 
me there ; and invited the boatſwain to go with him, 
and perhaps they might accommodate the matter with 
me. 
But they all rejected the. propoſal ; and ſaid, they 
would have nothing to do with me any more, neither 
on board, nor on ſhore ; and if I came on board, they 
w ould go on ſhore. Well, ſaid the captain, if you are 
all of this mind, let me go on ſhore, and talk with him; 
ſo away he came to me with this account, a little after 
2 had been brought to me from the cock» 
wain. 
I was very glad to ſee my nephew, I muſt confeſs ; 
for I was not without apprehenſions that they would 
confine him by violence, ſet fail, and run away with 
the ſhip ; and then I had been ſtript naked in a remote 
country, and nothing to help myſelf : in ſhort, I had 
been in a worſe cafe than when I was all alone in the 
iſland. | 

But they had not come to that length, it ſeems, to my 
great ſatisſaction: and when my nephew told me what 
they had ſaid to him, and how they had ſworn, and 
ſhook hands, that they would one and all leave the 
ſhip, if I was ſuffered to come on board, I told him, he 
ſhould not be concerned at it at all, for I would ſtay on 
ſhore : I only deſired he would take care and ſend me all 
my neceſſary things on ſhore, and leave me a ſufficient ſum 


of money, and I would find my way to England as well 


as I could. | 
This was a heavy piece of news to my nephew; but 
there was no way to help it, but to comply with it. 


So in ſhort,” he went on board the ſhip again, and ſatiſ- 


fied the men, that his uncle had yielded to their im- 
portunity, and had ſent for his goods from on board 
the ſhip. So the matter was over in a very few 

hours: 
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hours; the men returned to their duty, and I began to 
conſider what courſe I ſhould ſteer. 

I was now alone in the remoteſt part of the world, 
as I think I may call it; for I was near three thouſand 
leagues, by ſea, farther off from England, than I was 
at my iſland; only, it is true, I might travel here by 
land over the Great — cl country to Surat, might 
go from thence to ora by ſea, up the Gulph of 
Perſia, and from thence might take the way of the ca- 
ravans, over the deſerts of Arabia to Aleppo and Scan- 
_deroon ; from thence by ſea again to Italy, and ſo over 
land into France; and this, put together, might be, at 
leaſt, a full diameter of the * ; but, if it were to be 
meaſured, I ſuppoſe it would appear to be a great deal 
more. 

I had another way before me, which was to wait for 
ſome Engliſh ſhips, which were coming to Bengal from 
Achin, on the iſland of Sumatra, and get paſſage on 
board them for England: but as I came hither without 
any concern with the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, ſo it 
would be difficult to go from hence without their licence, 
unleſs with great favour of the captains of the ſhips, or of 
the company's factors; and to both I was an utter 
ſtranger. 

ere I had the particular pleaſure, ſpeaking by con- 
trarieties, to ſee the ſhip ſet fail without me; a treat- 
ment, I think, a man in my circumſtances ſcarce ever 
met with, except from pirates running away with a 
ſhip, and ſetting thoſe that would not agree with their 

villany on ſhore : indeed, this was the next door to 
it, both ways: however, my nephew left me two ſer- 
vants, or rather one companion, and one fervant ; 
the firſt was clerk to the purſer, whom he engaged to 
o with me; and the other was his own ſervant : 
took me alſo a good lodging in the houſe of an Eng- 
liſn- woman, where ſeveral merchants lodged, ſome 
French, two Italians, or rather Jews, and one Engliſh- 
man, Here I was handſomely enough entertained ; and, 
that I might not be ſaid to run raſhly upon any thing, I 
ſtayed here above nine months, conſidering what courſe 
to take, and how to manage myſelf : I had ſome nus 0 
goods with me, of value, and a conſiderable ſum 6 
money, 


| 
| 


poſſibly come amiſs to me, | 
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my nephew furniſhing me with a thouſand pieces 


of eight, and a letter of credit for more, if I had occa- 


Non, that I might not be ſtreightened, whatever might 


I quickly drfpoſed of my goods, and to advantage too; 
and, as I originally intended, I bought here ſoine very 
good diamonds, which, of all other things, was the moſt 
proper forme, in my circumſtances, becauſe I might always 
carry my whole eſtate about me. 

After a long ftay here, and many propoſals made for my 
return to England; but none falling to my mind, the Eng- 
hſh merchant, who lodged with me, and with whom I had 
contracied an intimate acquaintance, came to me one 
morning; Countryman, ſays he, I have a project to com- 
municate to you, which, as it ſuits with my thoughts, 
may, for aught I know, ſuit with your's alſo, when you 
ſhall have thoroughly confidered it. | | 

Here we are poſted, ſays he, you by accident, and 1 
by my own choice, in a part of the world very remote 
from my own country; but it is in a country where, by 
us who underſtand trade and buſineſs, a great deal of 
money is to be got: if you will put a thouſand pounds 
to-my thouſand pounds, we will hire a ſhip here, the 
firſt we can get to our minds; you ſhall be captain, I'll 
be merchant ; and we will go a trading voyage to China ; 


for what ſhould we ſtand fill for? whole world is 


in motion, rolling round and round; all the creatures of 
God, heavenly bodies and earthly, are buſy and dili- 
gent : why ſhould we be idle? There are no drones, ſays 

„living in the world but men: why ſhould we be of 
that number ? | 

I liked this propofal very well, and the more, becauſe 
it ſeemed to be expreſſed with ſo much good-will, and 
in ſo friendly a manner; I will not ſay but that I might, 
by my looſe and unhinged circumftances, be the fitter to 


embrace a propoſal for trade, and, indeed, for any thing 


elſe; or otherwiſe, trade was none of my element: however, 
I might perhaps ſay, with ſome truth, that if trade was 
not my element, rambling was; and no propoſal for ſeein 
any part of the world which I had never ſeen before, coul 


It 
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It was, however, ſome time before we could get a ſhip 
to our mind; and when we got a veſſel, it was not 
eaſy to get Engliſh ſailors; that 1s to ſay, ſo many as were 
neceſſary to govern the voyage, and manage the ſailors 
which we ſhoeld pick up there; after ſome time we got a 
mate, a boatſwain, and a gunner, Engliſh; a Dutch car- 

enter, and three Portugueſe fore-maſt men; with theſe, ue 
ound we could do well enough, having Indian ſesmen, 
ſuch asthey are, to make up. | | 

There are ſo many travellers who have written the 
hiſtory of their voyages and travels this way, that it 
would- be but very little diverſion to any body, to give 
a long account of the places we went to, and the people 
who 1nbabit there: thoſe things I leave to others, and 
refer the reader to thoſe journals and travels of Eng- 
liſhmen, many of which, I find, are publiſhed, and more 
promiſed every day: it is enough for me to tell you; 
that we made the voyage to Achin, in the iſland of 
Sumatra, firſt ; and from thence to Siam, where we ex- 
changed ſome of our wares for opium, and for ſome 
— ; the firſt, a commodity which bears a great price 
among the Chineſe, and which, at that time, was very 
much wanted there: in a word, we went up to Suſham, 
made a very great voyage, were eight months out, and 
returned to Bengal; and I was very well ſatisfied with 
my adventure. | obſerve, that our people in England 
* — admire how the officers, which the company fend 
into India, and the merchants which generally ſtay there, 

get ſuch very good eſtates as they do, and ſometimes come 
home worth ſixty, ſeventy, and an hundred thouſand 
pounds at a time. | | 

But it is no wonder, or, at leaſt, we ſhall ſee ſo much 
farther into it, when we conſider the innumerable ports 
and places where they have a free commerce, that it will 
then be no wonder; and much leſs will it be fo, when 

2 conſider, that at all thoſe pl:c 5 and ports where the 
Engliſh ſhips come, there is ſo much, and ſuch conſtant 
demand for the growth of all other countries, that there: 
is a certain vent for the return, as well as a market abroad 
for the goods carried out. | 

In ſhort, we made a very good voyage, and J got ſo 
much money by the firſt adventure, and ſuch an inſight 

into 
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into the method of getting more, that, had I been twenty 
_ younger, I ſhould have been tempted to have ſtayed 
here, and ſought no farther for making my fortune: but 
what was all this to a man on the wrong fide of three- 
ſcore; that was rich enough, and came abroad more in 
obedience to a reſtleſs deſire of ſeeing the world, than 
a covetous deſire of getting in it? And, indeed, I think, 
it 1s with great juſtice that I now call it a reſtleſs deſire; 
for it was ſo: when I was at home, I was reſtleſs to go 
abroad; and now I was abroad, I was reſtleſs to be at 
home. I ſay, what was this gain to me? I was rich 
enough already.; nor had I any uneaſy defires about 
getting more money; and therefore, the profits of the 
voyage to me, were things of no great foree to me, for 
the prompting me forward to farther undertakings : 
hence I thought, that by this voyage I had made no 
greſs at all; becauſe I was come back, as I might call 
it, to the place from whence I came, as to an home; 
whereas my eye, which, like that which Solomon ſpeaks 
of, was never ſatisfied with ſeeing, was (till more deſirous 
of wandering and ſeeing. I was come into a part of the 
world which I never was in before; and that part in par- 
ticular which I had heard much of; and was reſolved to 
. ſee as much of it as I could; and then I thought, I might 
ſay, I had feen all the world that was worth. ſeeing. 
But my fellow-tiaveller and I had differdnt notions ; 
F do not name this to inſiſt upon my own, for I acknow- 
i ” ledge his was moft juſt, and the moſt fuited to the end 
of a merchant's life; who, when he is abroad upon adven- 
tures, it is his wiſdom to ſtick to that, as the beſt thing 
for him, which he is like to get the moſt money by: my 
| new friend kept himſelf to the nature of the thing, and 
would have been content to have gone like a carrier's horſe, 
always to the ſame inn, backward and forward, provided 
he could, as he called it, find his account in it: on 
the other hand, mine, as old as I was, was the notion 
of a mad rambling boy, that never cares to fee a thing 
twice over. | | 
| | But this was not afl; I had a kind of impatience | 
| upon me to be nearer home, and yet the moſt unſettled 
F reſolution imaginable, which way to go : in the inter- 
val of theſe conſultations, my friend, who was always 
£ | upon 
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n the ſearch for buſineſs, propoſed another voyag 
ns; viz. among the Wiesn; and to bring . 
a load of cloves from the Manillas, or thereabouts; places 
where, indeed, the Dutch do trade, but the iſlands be- 
long partly to the Spaniards; though we went not ſo far, 
but to ſome other, where they have not the whole power 

as they have at Batavia, Ceylon, &c. We were not long 
in preparing for this voyage; the chief difficulty was in 
bringing me to come to it; however, at laſt, nothing 
elſe offering, and finding that really ſtirring about and 
trading, the profit being fo great, and, as I may ſay, 
certain, had more pleaſure in it, and more ſatisfaction to 
the mind, than fitting ſtill ; which, to me eſpecially, was 
the unhappieſt part of life, I reſolved on this voyage too; 
which we made very ſucceſsfully, touching at — 
and ſeveral iſlands, whoſe names I do not remember, 
and came home in about five months: we ſold our ſpice, 
which was chiefly cloves, and ſome .nutmegs, to the 
Perſian merchants, who carried them away for the Gulph ; 
and, making near five of one, we really got a great deal 
of money. e l 
My friend, when we made up this account, ſmiled at 
me; Well now, ſaid he, with a ſort of an agreeable in- 
ſult upon my indolent temper, is not this better than 
walking about here, like a man of nothing to do, and 
ſpending our time in ſtaring at the nonſenſe and igno- 
rance of the Pagans ? Why truly, ſaid I, my friend, I 
think it is; and I begin to be a convert to the principles 
of merchandizing ; but I muſt tell you, ſaid I, by the 
way, you do not know what I am doing; for if once 
J conquer my backwardneſs, and embark heartily, as old 
as I am, I ſhall haraſs you up and down the world till I 
tire you; for I ſhall purſue it ſo eagerly, I ſhall never let 
you lie ſtill, ' 

B:t to be ſhort with my ſpeculations : a little white 
after this there came in a Dutch ſhip from Batavia; ſhe 
was a coaſter, not an European trader, and of about 
two hundred tons burden: the men, as they 12 
having been ſo ſickly, that the captain ha 
enough to go to ſea with, he lay by at Bengal; and, as 
if having got money enough, or being willing, for other 
reaſons, to go for Europe, he gave public notice, _ 


not men 
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he would ſell his hip: this came to my ears before my 
new partner heard of it; and I had a great mind to b 

it: ſo I went home to him, and told him of it: he con 

ders awhile, for he was no raſh man neither; but, mu- 
ſing ſome time, he replied, She is a lirtle too big; but, 
however, we will have ker. Accordingly we bought the 
ſhip; and, agreeing with the maſter, we paid for her, 
and took poſleſſion: when we had done ſo, we reſolved 
to entertain the men, if we could, to join them with thofe 
we had, for the purſuing our buſineſs; but on a ſudden, 
they having not received their wages, but their ſhare of the 
money, as we afterwards learnt, not one of them was to 
be found. We enquired much about them, and at length 
were told, that they were all gone together, by land, to 
Agra, the great city of the Mogul's reſidence ; and from 
thence were to travel to Surat, and ſo by ſea totheGulph 


of Perſia. 


Nothing had ſo heartily troubled me a good while, as 
that I miſſed the opportunity of going with them; for 
fuch a ramble, I thought, and in company as would 
both have guarded me, and diverted me, would have 


ſuĩited mightily with my great defign ; and I ſnould both 


have ſeen the world, and gone homewards too: but 1 
was much better fatisfied a few days after, when I came 
to know what ſort of fellows they were ; for, in ſhort, 
their hiſtory was, that this man they called captain, 
was the gunner only, not the commander; that they 
had been a trading voyage, in which they were at- 
tacked on ſhore by ſome of the Malaccans, who had 
killed the captain and three of his men ; and that after 
the _—_ was killed, theſe men, 'eleven in number, 
had refolved to run away with the ſhip, which they did; 
and had brought her in atthe bay of . leaving the 
mate and five men more on ſhore; of whom we ſhall hear 


farther. 


Well; let them come by the ſhip how they would, 
we came honeſtly by her, as we thought; though we did 
not, I confeſs, examine into things ſo exactly as 
we ought; for we never enquired any thing of the 
ſ-amen, who, if we had examined, would certainly 
have faultered in their accounts, contradicted one ano- 
tier, and, perhaps, contradicted themſelves; or, _ 

. ow: 
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how or other, we ſhould have ſeen reaſon to have ſuſ- 
pected them; but the man ſhewed us a bill of ſale for 
the ſhip, to one Emanuel Cloſterſhoven, or ſome ſuch 
name (for I ſuppoſe it was all a forgery), and called him- 
ſelf by that name; and we could not contradict Rim; and 
being withal a little too unwary, or, at leaſt, having no 
ſuſpicion of the thing, we went through with ourbarg:an. 

—— we picked up ſome Engliſh ſeamen here 
after this, and ſome Dutch; and we now reſolved: for a 
ſecond voyage, to the ſouth-eaſt, for cloves, &c. that as 
to ſay, among the Philippine and Malacca les ; and, 
in ſhort, not to fill this part of my ſtory with trifles, 
when what is yet to come is fo remarkable, I ſpent, 
from firſt to laſt, fix years in this country, tracing from 
port to port, backward and forward, and with very 
good ſucceſs ; and was now the laſt year with my part- 
ner, going in the ſhip above mentioned, on a voyage 
to China; but defigning firſt to Siam, to buy rice. 

In this voyage, being, by contrary winds, obliged to 
beat up and down a great while in the ſtreights of Ma- 
lacca, and among the iſlands, we no ſooner got clear 
of thoſe difficult ſeas, but we found our ſhip had ſprur 
a leak, and we were not able, by all our induſtry, to fi 
out where it was. This forced us to make for ſome port; 
and my partner, who knew the country better than I did, 
directed the captain to put into the river of Cambodia; 
for I had made the Engliſh mate, one Mr. Thompſon, 
captain, not being willing to take the charge of the 
ſhip upon myſelf : This river, lies on the North fide of 
the great bay or gulph, which goes up to Siam, 

While we were here, and going often on ſhore for re. 
freſhment, there comes to me one day an Engliſhman, 
and he was, it ſeems, a g:nner's mate on — an 
Engliſh Eaſt India ſhip, which rode in the ſame river, 
up at, or near the city of Cambodia; what brought 
him hither we knew not; but he comes up to me, and, 
ſpeaking Engliſh, Sir, ſays he, you are a ſtranger to me, 
and I to you; but I have ſomething to tell you, that 
very nearly concerns you. | | HI 

I looked fteadily at him a good while, and he thought 
at firſt I had known him, but I did not: If it very nearly 
concerns me, ſaid I, and not yourſelf, what moves you 

to 
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to tell it me? I am moved, ſays he, by the imminent 
danger you are in; and, for aught I ſee, you have no 


knowledge of it. I know no danger I am in, faid I, 


but that my ſhip is leaky, and I cannot find it out ; but 


I propoſe to lay her aground to-morrow, to ſee if I can 


find it. But, fir, ſays he, leaky, or not leaky, find it, 
or not find, you will be wiſer than to lay your ſhip on 
ſhore to-morrow, when you hear what I have to ſay to 


vou: Do you know, fir, ſaid he, the town of Cambodia 


lies about fifteen leagues up this river? and there are 
two large Engliſh ſhips about five leagues on this fide, 
and three Dutch. Well, ſaid I, and what is that to me? 
Why, fir, ſays he, is it for a man that is upon ſuch ad- 
ventures as you are, to come into a port, and not examine 
firſt what ſhips there are there, 8 he is able to 
deal with them? I ſuppoſe you do not think you are a 


match for them. I was amuſed very much at his diſ- 


courſe, but not amazed at it; for I could not conceive 
what he meant; and I turned ſhort upon him, and ſaid, 
Sir, I wiſh you would explain yourſelf; I cannot ima- 
gine what reaſon I have to be afraid of any of the com- 
pany's ſhips, or Dutch ſhips; I am no interloper ; what 


can they have to ſay to me? 


He looked like a man half-angry, half-pleaſed ; and 


. pauſing a while, but ſmiling, Well, fir, ſays he, if 


| _ think yourſelf ſecure, you muſt take your chance ; 

am ſorry your fate ſhould blind you againft good 
advice; but aſſure yourſelf, if you do not put to 
fea immediately, you will the very next tide at- 
tacked by five long-boats full of men; and, perhaps, 
if you are taken, you will be hanged for a pirate, and 
the particulars be examined into afterwards : I thought, 
fir, added he, I ſhould have met with a better recep- 
tion than this, for doing you a piece of ſervice of ſuch 


importance. I can never be ungrateful, ſaid I, for 


. 


any ſervice, or to any man that offers me any kind- 
neſs; but it is paſt my comprehenſion, ſaid I, what 


they ſhould have ſuch a defign upon me for: How- 


ever, ſince you ſay there is no time to be loſt, and 


that there is ſome villanous deſign in hand againſt me, 
I will go on board this minute, and put to fea im- 


mediately, if my men can ſtop the leak, or if we can 


{wim 
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ſwim without ſtopping it: But, fir, ſaid I, ſhall I go 
away ignorant of the reaſon of all this? Can you give 
me no farther light into it? + 76 

I can tell you, but part of the ſtory, fir, ſays he; but 
I have a Dutch ſeaman here with me, and, I believe, 
I could perſuade him to tell you the reſt ; but there is 
ſcarce time for it: but the ſhort of the ſtory is this, the 
firſt part of which, I ſuppoſe, you know well enough, 
viz, That you were with this ſhip at Sumatra ; that 
there your captain was murdered by the Malaccans, 
with three of his men; and that you, or ſome of thoſe 
that were on board with you, ran away with the ſhip, 
and are ſince turned PIRATES. This is the ſum of 
the ſtory, and you will all be ſeized as pirates, I can 
aſſure you, and executed with very little ceremony ; for 
ou know merchants ſhips ſhew but little law to pirates, 
if they get them in their power. | | | 
Now you ſpeak plain Engliſh, ſaid I, and I thank 
vou; and though I know — that we have done, 
ike what you talk of, but I am ſure we came honeſtly 
and fairly by the ſhip, yet, ſeeing ſuch work is a 
doing, as you ſay, and tnat you ſeem to mean honeſtly, 
I wil be upon my guard. Nay, fir, ſays he, do not 
talk of being upon your guard; the beſt defence is to 
be out of danger; if you have any regard to your 
life, and the lives of all your men, put to ſea 
without fail at high-water; and as you have a whole 
tide before you, you will be gone too far out before 
they can come down; for they will come away at 
high-water; and as they have twenty miles to come, 
you'll get near two hours of them by the difference 
of the tide, not reckoning the length of the way : 
Beſides, as they are only boats, and not ſhips, they 
will not venture to follow you far out at ſea, eſpecially 
if it blows. 

Well, ſaid I, you have been very kind in this: What 
ſhall I do for you, to make you amends ? Sir, ſays he, 
you may not be ſo willing to make me amends, be- 
cauſe you may not be convinced of the truth of it; I 
will make an offer to you ; I have nineteen months pay - 
due to me on board the ſhip » Which I came out 
of England in; and the Dutchman, that is with * 

| | en 


. 


— 
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ſeven months pay due to him; if you will make good 
our pay to us, we will go along with you; if you find 
nothing more in it, we will deſire no more; but if we 
do convince you, that we have ſaved your life, and the 
ſhip, and the lives of all the men in her, we will leave 
the reſt to you. N 

I conſented to this readily ; and went immediately on 
board, and the two men with me. As ſoon as I came 
to the ſhip fide, my partner, who was on board, came 
out on the quarter-deck, and called to me, with a great 
deal of joy, O ho! O ho! we have ſtopped the leak ! 
we have ſtopped the leak! Say you fo, ſaid I, thank 
God ! but weigh the anchor then immediately, Weigh! 
fays he: What do you mean by that? What is the mat- 
ter? ſays he. Atﬀk no queſtions, ſaid I, but all hands 
to work, and weigh, without loſing a minute. He was 
ſurpriſed: But, however, he called the captain, and he 
immediately ordered the anchor to be got up; and 
though the tide was not quite done, yet a little land- 
breeze blowing, we ſtcod out to fea: then I called him 
into the cabin, and told him the ſtory at large; and we 
called in the men, and they told us the reſt of it; but as 
it took up a great deal of time, ſo before we had done, 
a ſeaman comes to the cabin door, and calls out to us, 
that the captain bade him tell us, we were chaſed : 
Chaſed, faid I! by whom and by what ? By five floops, 
or boats, ſaid the fellow, full of men. Very well, ſaid 
I; then it is apparent there is ſomething in it. In the 
next place, I ordered all the men to be called up; and 
told them, that there was a deſign to ſeize the ſhip, 
and to take us for pirates; and aſked them, if they 
would ſtand by us, and by one another? The men an— 
ſwered, cheerf ally, that one and all, they wonld live and 
die with us. Then I aſked the captain, what way he 
thought beſt for us to manage a fight with them: For, 
reſiſt them I reſolved we would, and that to the laſt 
drop. He ſaid, readily, that the way was to keep 
them off with our great ſhot, as long as we could, and 
then to fire at them with our ſmall arms, to keep them 
from boarding us; but when neither of theſe would do 
any longer, we ſhould retire to our cloſe quarters ; per- 
haps they had not materials to break open our bulk- 
heads, or get in upon us. The 
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The ganner had in the mean time, orders to bring two 
guns to bear fore and aft, oat of the ſteerage, to clear the 
deck, and load them with muſquet-bullets, and ſmall 
pieces of old iron, and what next came. to hand; and thus 
we made ready for ſight; but all this while kept out to 
ſea, with wind enough, and could fee the boats at a diſ- 
tance, being five large long-boats following us, with all 
the ſail they could make. | 

Two of theſe boats, which, by our glafſes, we could 
ſee, were Engliſh, had outſailed the reſt, were near two 
leagues a-head of them, and gained upon us conſiderably ; 
ſo that we found they would come up with us; upon 
which we found a gun without a ſhot, to intimate that 
they ſhould bring to ; and we- put: out a flag of truce, 
as a ſignal for parley ; but they kept crowding after us, 
till they came within ſhot : upon this we took in our 
white flag, they having made no anſwer to it, hung out 
the red flag, and fired at them with ſhot ; Notwith- 
{tanding this, they came on till they were near enough to 
call to them with a ſpeaking trumpet, which we had on 
board ; ſo we called to them, and bade them keep off at 
their peril. 

It was all one, they crowded after us, and endeavoured 
to come under our ſtern, ſo to board us on our quarter: 
Upon which, ſeeing they were reſolute for miſchief, and 
depended upon the ſtrength that followed them, I ordered 
to briag the ſhip to, ſo that they lay upon our broad- 
fide, — immediately we fired five guns at them; one 
of them had been levelled ſo true, as to carry away the 
ſtern of the hindermoſt boat, and bring them to the neceſ- 
ſity of taking down their fail, and running all to the head 
of the boat, to keep her from ſinking; ſo the lay by, 
and had enough of it; but ſeeing the —. boat ſtill 
crowd on after us, we made ready to fire at her in par- 
ticular, | | 

While this was doing, one of the three boats that 
was behind, being forwarder than the other two, made 
up to the boat which we had difabled, to reheve her, and - 
we could afterwards ſee her take out the men: we called 
again to the foremoſt boat, and offered a truce to par- 


ley again, and to know what was her buſineſs with us; 


but had no anſwer : only ſhe crowded cloſe —_ our 
ern. 
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fern. Upon this our gunner, who was a very dexterous 
fellow, run out his two chaſe guns, and fired at her ; 
but the ſhot miſſing, the men in the boat ſbouted, 
' waved their caps, and came on; but the gunner, 
getting quickly ready again, fired among them a ſecond 
time; one ſhot of which, though it miſſed the boat 


itſelf, yet fell in among the men, and we could eaſily 


Tee, had done a great deal of miſchief among them; 


but we, taking no notice of that, weared the ſh1 again, 
e umz 


and brought our quarter to bear upon them; an 
three guns more, we found the boat was ſplit almoſt to 
pieces; in particular, her rudder, and a piece of her 
, was ſhot quite away; ſo 2 handed their ſail 
immediately, and were in great diſorder; but to com- 
plete their misfortune, our gunner let fly two guns at 
them again ; where he hit them we could not tell, but 
we found the boat was. ſinking, and ſome of the men 


already in the water: upon this I immediately manned 


out our pinnace, which we had kept cloſe by our ſide, 
wath orders to pick up ſome of the men, if r could, 


and ſave them from drowning, and immediately to come 


on board with them ; becauſe we ſaw the reſt of the 
boats began to come up. Our men in the pinnace 
fellowed their orders, and took up three men ; one of 
which was juſt drowning, and it was a good while be- 
fore we could recover him. As foon as they were on 
board, we crowded all the fail we could make, and ſtood 
farther out to ſea ; and we found, that when the other 
. boats came up to the firſt two, they gave over their 
chace. | | 

Being thus delivered from a danger, which, though 1 
knew not the reaſon of it, yet ſeemed to be much greater 


than I apprehended; I took care, that we would change our 


courſe, and not let any one imagine whither we were go- 
ing: ſo we ſtood out to ſea eaſtward, quite out of the 
courſe of all the European ſhips, whether they were bound 
to China, or any where elſe, within the commerce of the 
European nations. 
| When we were now at ſea, we began to conſult 
with the two ſeamen, and enquire firſt, what the 
meaning of all this ſhould be? Ihe Dutchman let us 
| 5 | | into 


1771 
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into the ſecret of it at once; telling us, That the fel- 
low that ſold us the ſhip, as we ſaid, was no more than 
a thief, that had run away with her. Then he told us how 
the captain, whoſe name too he mentioned, though I do 
not remember it now, was treacherouſly murdered by 
the natives on the coaſt of Malacca, with three of his 
men; and that he, this Dutchman, and four more, got 
into the woods, where they wandered about a great 
while; till at length, he in particular, in a-miraculous 
manner, made his eſcape, and ſwam off to a Dutch ſhip, 
which ſailing near the ſhore, in its way from China, had 
ſent their boat on ſhore for freſh water; that he durſt 
not come to that part of the ſhore where the boat was, 
but made, ſhift, in the night, to take in the water farther 
off, and, ſwimming a great while, at laſt the ſhip's 
boat took him up. N 5 

He then told us, that he went to Batavia, where two 
of the ſeamen belonging to the ſhip had arrived, having 
deſerted the reſt in their travels; and gave an account,» 
that the fellow who had run away with the ſhip, fold her 
at Bengal to a ſet of pirates, which were gone a cruiſing 
in her; and that they had already taken an Engliſh ſhip, 
and two Dutch ſhips, very richly laden. 

This latter part we found to concern us directly, and 
though we knew it to be falſe, yet, as my partner ſaid, 
very well, if we had fallen into their hands, and they had 
ſuch a prepoſſeſſion againſt us beforehand, it had been in 
vain for us to have defended ourſelves, or to hope for any 
good quarters at their hands; eſpecially, confidering that 
our accuſers had been our judges, and that we could have 
expected nothing from them but what rage would hare 
dictated, and ungoverned pailion have executed: and 
therefore it was his opinion, we ſhould go directly back 
to Bengal, from whence we came, without putting in at 
any port whatever; becauſe there we could give an ac- 
count of ourſelves, and could prove where we were 
when the ſhip put in, whom we bought her of, and the 
like ; and which was more than all the reſt, if we were 
put to the neceſſity of —_— it before the proper 
Judges, we ſhould be ſute to have ſome juſtice; and nor 

hanged firſt, and judged afterwards, 

Vol. II. 1 I was 
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I vas ſome time of my partner's opinion; but after 4 
little more ſerious thinking, I told him, I thought it was 
a very great hazard for us to attempt returning to Ben- 


gal, for that we were on the wrong ſide of the ſtreights 


of Malacca; and that if the alarm was given, we ſnould 
be ſure to be way-laid en every fide, as well by the 
Dutch of Batavia, as the Engliſh elſewhere ; that if we 
ſhould be taken, as it were, running away, we ſhould 
even condema ourſelves, and thete would want no more 
evidence to deſtroy us. I alſo aſked the Engliſh ſailor's 
opinion, ho ſaid, he was of my mind, and that. we 
ſhauld certainly be taken. 

This danger a little ſtartled my partner, and all the 
ſhip's company; and we immediately tefolved to go away 
to the coaſt of Tonquin, and ſo on to China; and from 
thence purſuing the firſt deſign, as to trade, find ſome 
way or other to diſpoſe of the ſhip, and come back in 
ſame of the veſſels of the country, ſuch as we could 

This was approved of as the beſt method for our 


ecurity ; and accordingly we fteered away N. N. E. 


keeping above fifty leagues off from the uſual courſe to 


the eaſtward. 


This, however, put us to ſome inconveniencies ; for 
fifſt, the winds, when we came to that diſtance from the 
ſhore, ſeemed to be more ſteadily againſt us, blowing 
almoſt trade, as we call it, from the eaft, and E. N. E. 
ſo that we were a long while upon our voyage; and we 
were but ill provided with victuals for ſo long a run; 
and, which was ſtill worſe, there was ſome danger, that 
thoſe Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, whoſe boats purſued us, 
whereof ſome were bound that way, might be got in 
before us; and if not, ſome other ſhip, bound to China, 
might have information of us from them, and purſue us 
with the ſame vigour. 

1 wuſt confeſs, I was now very uneaſy, and thought 
myſelf, ineluding the late eſcape from the long boats, 
to have been in the, moſt dangerous condition that ever 
I was in through all my paſt life ; for, whatever ill cir- 
cumſtances I had been in, I was never purſued for a 
thief before: nor had I evef done any thing that me- 
rited the name of: diſhoneſt, of fraudulent, much leſs 
thieviſh, I had chiefly been mine own enemy; * as 

may 
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I may rightly ſay, I had been nobody's enemy but my 
own. But now I was embarraſſed in the worſt condition 
imaginable ; for though I was perfectly innocent, I was 
in no condition to make that innocence appear. And 
if I had been taken, it had been under a 1 guilt of 
the worſt kind; at leaſt, a crime eſteemed ſo 
people I had to do with. | 
This made me very anxious to make an eſcape, though, 
which way to do it, I knew not ; or what port or place 
we ſhould go to. My partner, ſeeing me thus dejected, 
though he was the moſt concerned at firſt, began to en- 
courage me; and deſcribing to me the ſeveral ports of 
that coaſt, told me, he would put in on the coaſt of 
Cochinchina, or the bay of Tonquin ; intending to go 
aiterwards to Macao, a town once in the poſſeſſion of ihe 
Portugueſe, and where ſtill a 1 many European fami- 
hes reſided, and particularly the miſſionary prieſts uſually 
went thither, in order to their going forward to China. 
Hither then we reſolved to go; and accordingly, 
though after a tedious and irregular courſe, and very 
much ſtreightened for proviſions, we came within fight 
of the coaſt very early in the morning; and, upon re- 
flection upon the paſt circumſtances we were in, and the 
danger, if we had not eſcaped, we reſolved to put into 
a ſmall river, which, however, had depth enough of 
water for us, and to ſee if we could, either over-land, 
or by the ſhip's pinnace, come to know what ſhips were 
in any port thereabouts. This happy ſtep was, indeed, 
. our deliverance ; for though we did not immediately ſee 
any European. ſhips in the bay of Tonquin, yet, the next 
morning, there came into the bay two Dutch ſhips, and 
a third without any colours ſpread out, but which we 
believed to be a Dutehman, paſſed by at about two 
leagues diſtance, ſteering for the coaſt of China; and 
m the afternoon went by two Engliſh ſhips, ſteering the 
fame courſe; and thus, we thought, we ſaw ourſelves 
beſet with enemies, both one way and the other. The 
place we were in was wild and barbarous, the people 
thieves, even by occupation or profeſſion ; and though, 
it is true, we had not much to ſeek of them, and, ex- 
cept getting a few proviſions, cared not how little we 
had to do with them, yet it was with much difficulty 
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that we kept ourſelves from being inſulted by them ſeve- 
ral ways. . 

We were in a ſmall river of this country, within a 
few leagues of its utmoſt limits northward ; and by 
our boat we coaſted north-eaſt to the point of land 
which opens to the great bay of Tonquin; and it was in 
this beating up along the ſhore, that we diſcovered as 
above, that in a word, we were ſurrounded with ene- 
mies. The people we were among were the moſt bar. 
barous of all the inhabitants of the coaſt ; having no 
correſpondence with any other nation, and 1 
only in fiſh and oil, and ſuch groſs commodities; an 
it may be particularly ſeen, that they are, as I ſaid, the 
moſt barbarous of any of the inhabitants; viz. that 
among other cuſtoms they have this one, that if any 
veſſel had the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked upon their 
coaſt, they preſently make the men all priſoners; that 
is to ſay, ſlaves: and it was not long before we found 
a ſpice of their kindneſs this way, on the occaſion fol- 
lowing. | 

I have obſerved above, that our ſhip ſprung a leak 
at ſea, and that we could not find it out; and, however, 
it happened, that, as I have ſaid, it was ſtopped unex- 
8 in the happy minute of our being to be ſeized 

y the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, near the bay of Siam; 
yet, as we did not find the ſhip ſo perfectly tight and ſound 
as we deſired, we reſolved, while we were in this place, 
to lay her on ſhore, take out what heavy things we had 
on board, which were not many, and to waſh and clean 
her bottom; and, if poſſible, to find out where the 
leaks were. | 

Accordingly, having lightened the ſhip, and brought 
all our guns, and other moveable things, to one fide, 
we tried to bring her down, that we might come at her 
bottom ; for, on ſecond thoughts, we aid not care to lay 
— dry aground, neither could we find out a proper place 
or it. 2 

The inhabitants, who had never been acquainted with 
ſuch a ſight, came wondering down to the ſhore to 
look at us; and ſeeing the ſhip lie down on one fide 
in ſuch a manner, and heeling towards the ſhore, and 
not ſeeing our men, who were at work on her bot- 

N tom, 
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tom, with ſtages, and with their boats on the off fide, 
they preſently concluded that the ſhip was caſt away, and 


lay in fo very faſt on the ground. 


On this ſuppoſition they came all about us in two or 
three hours time, with ten or twelve large boats, having 
ſome of them eight, ſome ten men in a boat, intending, 
no doubt, to have come on board and plundered the 
ſhip, and if they had found us there, to have carried us 
away for ſlaves to their king, or whatever they call him, 
tor we knew not who was their governor. : 

When they came up to the ſhip, and began to row 
round her, they diſcovered us all hard at work, on the 
outſide of the ſhip's bottom and fide, waſhing, and 
praving, and ſtopping, as every ſea-faring man knows 

ow. 

They ſtood for a while gazing at us, and we, who 
were a little ſurpriſed, could not imagine what their 
deſign was; but, being willing to be ſure, we took 
this opportunity to get ſome of us into the ſhip, and 
others to hand down arms and ammunition to thoſe 
that were at work, to defend themſelves with, if there 
ſhould be occaſion; and it was no more than need; 
for, in leſs than a quarter of an hour's conſultation, 
they agreed, it ſeems, that the ſhip was really a wreck; 
that we were all at work, endeavouring to fave her, or 
to ſave our lives by the help of our — and when 
we handed our arms into the boats, they concluded, 
by that motion, that we were endeavouring to ſave 
ſome of our goods. Upon this they took it for granted 
they all belonged to them; and away they came di- 
_— upon our men, as if it had been in a line of 

attle, | 

Our men, ſeeing ſo many of them, began to be 
frighted ; for we lay but in an ill poſture to fight, and 
cried out to us to know what they ſhould do. I im- 
mediately called to the men who worked upon the 
ſages to ſlip them down, and get up the fide into 
the ſhip; and bade thoſe in the boat to row round and 
come on board; and thoſe few of us who were on 
board, worked with all the ſtrength and hands we 
had, to bring the ſhip to rights ; but, however, neither 
the men upon the ſtage, nor thoſe in the boats, _ 
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there was not one that was not ſcalded and burnt with 
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do as they were ordered, before the Cochinchineſe were 
upon them; and, with two of their boats boarded our 
long boat, and began to lay hold of the men as their 
priſoners. 

The firſt man they laid hold of was an Engliſh ſeaman, 
a ſtout ſtrong fellow, who having a muſquet in his hand, 
never offered to fire it, but laid it down in the boat, like 
a fool, as I thought. But he underſtood his buſineſs bet- 
ter than Icould teach him ; for he grappled the Pagan, 
and dragged him by main force out of their own boat 
into ours; where, taking him by the two ears, he beat 
his head ſo againſt the boat's gunnel, that the fellow 
died inſtantly in his hands; 2 in the mean time, a 
Dutchman, who ſtood next, took up the muſquet, and 
with the but end of it, ſo laid about him, that he knock- 
ed down five of them, who attempted to enter the boat; 
but this was little towards reſiſting thirty or forty men, 
who fearleſs, becauſe ignorant of their danger, began to 
throw themſelves into the long boat, where we had but 
fire men to defend it: but one accident gave our men a 
complete victory, which deſerved our laughter rather 
than any thing elſe ; and that was this : 

Our carpenter being prepared to grave the outfide of 
the ſhip, as well as to pay the ſeams where he had 
caulked her, to ſtop the leaks, had got two kettles juſt 
tet down into the _ one filled with boiling pitch, 
and the other with roſin, tallow, and oil, and ſuch ſtuff 
as the ſhipwrights uſed for that work ; and the man that 
tended the carpenter had a great iron laddle in his hand, 
with which he ſupplied the men that were at work with 
that hot ſtuff; two of the enemy's men entered the 
boat juſt where this fellow ſtood, __ in the fore- 
ſheets ; he immediately ſaluted them with a ladleful of 
the ſtuff, boiling hot, which ſo burnt and ſcalded them, 
being half naked, that they roared out like two bulls, 
and enraged with the fire, leaped both into the fea, 
The carpenter ſaw it, and cried out, Well done, Jack, 

ive them more of it; when, ſtepping forward him- 

f, he takes one of their mops, and dipping it in 
the pitch- pot, he and his man threw it among them ſo 
plentifully, that, in ſhort, of all the men in three boats, 


it 
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it in a moſt frightful, pitiful manner, and made ſuch an 
howling and crying. that I never heard a worſe noiſe, 
and, indeed, nothing like it; for it was worth obſerv- 
ing, that though pain naturally makes all people cry 
out, yet every nation have a particular way of excla- 
mation, and make noiſes as different from one another 
as their ſpeech. I cannot give the noiſe theſe crea- 
tures made a better name than howling, nor a name 
more proper to the tone of it; for I never heard any 
thing more like the noiſe of the wolves, which, as I 
have ſaid, I heard howl in the foreſt on the frontiers of 
Languedoc, | | 
I was never pleaſed with a victory better in my lifes 
not only as it was a perfect ſurpriſe to me, and that our 
danger was imminent before; but as we got this victo- 
ry without any bloodſhed, except of that man the fellow 
killed with his naked hands, and which I] was very much 
concerned at ; for I was fick of killing ſuch poor ſavage 
wretches, even though it was in my own defence, know- 
ing they came on errands which they thought juſt, and 
knew no better ; and that though it may be a juit thing, 
becauſe neceſſary, for there is no neceſſary wickedneſs in 
nature; yet I thought it was a ſad life, when we muſt be 
always —__ to be killing our fellou- creatures to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves; and, indeed, I think fo ſtill; and F 
would, even now, ſuffer a great deal, rather than I 
would take away the life even of the worſt perſon injur- 
ing me. I believe alſo, all conſidering people, who know 
the value of life, would be of my opinion, if they en- 
tered ſeriouſly into the conſideration of it, : 
But to return to my ſtory ; all the while this was do- 
ing, my partner and I, who managed the reſt of the men 
on board, bad, with great dexterity, brought the ſhip 
almoſt to rights; and, having gotten the guns into their 
places again, the gunner called to me, to bid our boat 
get out of the way, for he would let fly among them. I 
called back again to him, and bid him not offer to fire, 
for the carpenter would do the work without him; but 
bade him heat another pitch kettle ; which our cook, 
who was on board, took care of. But the enemy was ſo 
terrified with what they met with in their firſt attack, 
that they would not come on again; and ſome of them, 
| I 4 ; that 
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that were fartheſt off, ſeeing the ſhip ſwim, as it were, 
-upright, began, as we ſuppoſed, to fee their miſtake, 


and gave over the enterpriſe, finding it was not as they 


expected. Thus we got clear of this merry fight; and, 
having gotten ſome rice, and ſome roots and bread, 
with about ſixteen good big hogs, on board, two days 
before, we reſolved to ſtay here no longer, but go for- 
ward, whatever came of it; for we made no doubt 
but we ſhould be ſurrounded the next day with rogues 
enough, perhaps more than our pitch-kettle would dif- 
Poſe or us. 

We, therefore, got all our things on board the ſame 
evening, and the next morning were ready to ſail. In 
the mean time, lying at an anchor ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, we were not ſo much concerned, being now 
in a fighting poſture, as well as in a failing poſture, if 
any enemy had preſented. The next day, having finiſh. 


ed our work within board, and finding our ſhip was 


ectly healed of all her leaks, we ſet fail ; we would 
ave gone into the bay of Tonquin, for we wanted to 
inform ourſelves of what was to be known concerning 
the Dutch ſhips that had been there; but we durſt not 
ſtand in there, becauſe we had ſeen ſeveral ſhips go in, 
as we ſuppoſed, but a little before; ſo we kept on N. E. 
towards the iſle of Formoſa, as much afraid of bein 
ſeen by a Dutch or Engliſh merchant ſhip, as a Dutc 
or Engliſh merchant ſhip in the Mediterranean is of an 
Algerine man of war. 

When we were thus got to ſea, we kept on N. E. as 
if we would go to the Manillas or the Philippine iſlands, 
and this we did, that we might not fall into the way of 
any of the European ſhips ; and then we fteered north 
again, till we came to the latitude of 22 deg. 20 min, 
by which means we made the iſland of Formoſa directly, 
where we came to an anchor, in order to get water and 
freſh proviſions, which the people there, who are very 
courteous and civil in their manners, ſupplied us with 
willingly, and dealt very fairly and punctually with us in 
all their agreements and bargains ; which is what we did 
not find among other people; and may be owing to the 
remains of Chriſtianity, which was once planted here by 


xz Dutch miſſionary of Proteſtants, and is a —_— 
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of what I have often obſerved, viz. that the chriſtian re- 
ligion always civilizes the people, and reforms their man- 
ners, where it is received, whether it works ſaving ef. 
fects upon them or no. 

From hence we failed till north, keeping the coaſt 
of China at an equal diſtance, till we knew we were be- 
yond all the ports of China, where our European ſhips. 
uſually come; being reſolved, if poſſible, not to fall into 
any of their hands, eſpecially in this country, where, as 
out circumſtances were, we could not fail of being en- 
tirely ruined ; nay, ſo great was my fear in particular, 
as to my being taken by them, that I believe firmly I 
would much rather have choſen to fall into the hands of 
the Spaniſh inquiſition. 

Being now come to the latitude of 30 degrees, we re- 
ſolved to put into the firſt trading port we ſhould come 
at; and, ſtanding in for the ſhore, a boat came off two 
leagues to us, with an old Portugueſe pilot on board, 
who, knowing us to be an European ſhip, came to offer 
his ſervice, which, indeed, we were very glad of, and 
took him on board : upon which, without aſking us whi- 
ther we would go, he diſmiſſed the boat he came in, and 
ſent it back. | 

I thought it was now ſo much in our choice to make 
the old man carry us whither we would, that I began 
to talk with him about carrying of us to the Gulph of 
Nanquin, which is the moſt northern part of the coaſt of 
China. The old man ſaid he knew the Gulph of Nan- 

uin very well; but, ſmiling, aſked us what we would 
o there? 

I told him we would ſell our cargo, and purchaſe 
China wares, callicoes, raw filks, tea, wrought filks, 
&c. and ſo would return by the ſame courſe we came, 
He told us our beſt port had been to have put im at Ma- 
cao, where we could not fail of a market for our opium, 
to our ſatisfaction, and might, for our money, have 
purchaſed all ſorts of China goods, as cheap as we could 
at Nanquin. 

Not being able to put the old man out of his talk, 
of which he was very opiniated, or conceited, I told 
him, we were gentlemen, as well as merchants;. and 


that we had a mind to go and ſee the great city of 


I 5 Pekin, 
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Pekin, and the famous court of the monarch of China, 
Why then, ſays the old man, you ſhould go to Ningpo, 
where, by the river that runs 1nto the ſea there, you may 
go up within five leagues of the t canal, This 
canal is a navigable made ſtream, which goes through 
the heart of all that vaſt empire of China, croſſes all the 
rivers, paſſes ſome conſiderable hills by the help of 
ſluices and gates, and goes up to the city of Pekin, being 
in length near 270 leagues. 

Well, faid I, Seignior Portugueſe, but that is not our 
buſineſs now : the t queſtion is, If you can carry 
us up to the city of Nanquin, from whence we can travel 
to Pekin afterwards? Yes, he ſaid, he could do ſo very 
well, and there was a great Dutch ſhip gone up that 
way juſt before. This gave me à little ſhock; a Dutch 
ſhip was now our terror, and we had much rather have 


met the devil, at leaft if he had not come in too fright. 


ful a figure: we depended upon it, that a Dutch ſhip 
would 3 deſtruction, for we were in no condition to 


fight them: all the ſhips they trade with in thoſe parts 
being of great burden, and of much greater force than 
we were. | | 

The old man found me a little confuſed, and under 
ſome concern, when he named a Dutch ſhip; and ſaid 
to me, Sir, you need be under no apprehenſion of the 
Dutch, I ſuppoſe they are not now at war with your na- 
tion. No, ſaid I, that's true; but I know not what li- 
berties men may take, when they are out of the reach 
of the laws of their country. Why, ſaid he, you are 
no pirates, what need you fear? They will not meddle 
with peaceable merchants ſure, 

If I had any blcod in my body that did not fly up 
into my face at that word, it was hindered by ſome 
ſtop in the veſſels appointed by nature to circulate it; for 
It put me into the greateſt diſorder and confuſion imagin- 
able; nor was it poſſible for me to conceal it ſo, y 
that the old man eaſily perceived it. | | 

Sir, ſaid he, I find you are in ſome diſorder in your 
Monghts at my talk; pray be phaſed to go which 
way you think fit; and, depend upon it, I'll do yoh all 
the ſervice I can. Why, Seignior, ſaid I, it is true, I 
ana little unſettled in my autos at this time, whither 
| to 
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to go in particular; and I am ſomething more ſo, for 
what you ſaid about pirates ; I hope there are no'pirates 
in theſe ſeas, we are but in an ill condition to meet with 
them ; for you ſee we have but a ſmall force, and but 
very weakly manned. a 
G, Sir, ſaid he, do not be concerned, I do not know 
that there have been any pirates in theſe ſeas theſe fifteen 
years, except one, which was ſeen, as I hear, in the bay 
of Siam, about a month ſince; but you may be aſſured 
ſhe is gone to the ſouthward ; nor was ſhe a ſhip of any 
great force, or fit for the work ; ſhe was not built for a 
privateer, but was run away with by a reprobate crew 
that were on board, after the captain and ſome of his men 
kad been murdered by the Malaccans, at or near the 
iſland of Sumatra. | 
What! ſaid I, ſeeming to know nothing of the mat- 
ter, Did they murder the captain? No, ſaid he, I do 
not underſtand that they murdered him; but, as they 
afterwards ran away with the ſhip, it is generally believed 
they betrayed him. into the hands of the Malaccans, who 
did murder him; and, perhaps, they procured them to- 
do it. Why then, ſaid I, they deſerve death, as much 
as if they had done it themſelves. Nay, ſaid the old 
man, they do deſerve it; and they will certainly have 
it if they light upon any Engliſh or Dutch ſhip ; for they 
have all agreed together,. that, if they meet that rogue; 
they will give him no quarter. 3 
But, faid I to him, vou ſay the pirate is out of 


theſe ſeas: how can they meet with him then? Why, 


that is true, ſaid he, they do ſay ſo; but he was, as I 
tell you, in the bay of Siam, in the river Cambodia, and 
was diſcovered there by ſome Dutchmen who belonged to 
the ſhip, and who were left on ſhore when they run 
away with her; and ſome Engliſh and Dutch traders 
being in the river, they were within a. little of taki 
him. Nay, ſaid he, if the foremoſt boats had been we 
ſeconded by the reſt, they had certainly taken him; but 
he, finding only two boats-within reach of him, tacked 
about, and fired at theſe two, and diſabled them, before: 
the other came up; and then, ſtanding off to ſea, the 
other were not able to follow him, and ſo he got away. 


But they have all ſo exact a deſcription of the ſhip, that 
| 16 then 
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they will be ſure to know him; and where-ever they find 
bim, they have vowed to give no quarter to either the 
captain, or the ſeamen, but to hang them all up at the 
-yard-arm, 
What! ſaid I, will they execute them right or wrong, 
hang them firſt, and judge them afterwards ? O, Sir! ſaid 
the old pilot, there is no need to make a formal buſineſs 
of it with ſuch rogues as thoſe ; let them tie them back to 
back, and ſet them a diving ; it is no more than they 
Tightly deſerve. 
I knew I had my old man faſt aboard, and that he 
could do me no harm ; ſo that I turned ſhort upon him : 
Well, now, Seignior, ſaid I, and this is the very reaſon 
why I would have you carry us to Nanquin, and not to 
put back to Macoa, or to any other part of the coun- 
try where the Engliſh or Dutch ſhips come; for, be it 
known to you, Seignior, thoſe captains of the Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips are a parcel of raſh, proud, inſolent fel- 
lows, that neither know what belongs to juſtice, or how 
to behave themſelves, as the laws of God and nature dis 
rect; but being proud of their offices, and not under- 
ſtanding their power, they would act the murderers to 

uniſh robbers; would take upon them to inſult men 

alſely accuſed, and determine them guilty without due 
enquiry ; and perhaps I may live to call ſcme of them to 
an account for it, where they may be taught how juſtice 
is to be executed ; and that no man ought to be treated 
as a Criminal till ſome evidence may be had of ths 
crime, and that he is the man. 

With this I told him, that this was the very ſhip they 
had attacked ; and gave him a full account of the ſkir- 
miſh we had with their boats, and how fooliſhly and 
coward-like they had behaved. I told him all the ftory 
of our buying the ſhip, and how the Dutchmen ſerved 
us. I told him the reaſons I had to believe that this 
ftory of killing the maſter by the Malaccans was not 
true; as alſo the running away with the ſhip; but that 
it was all a fiction of their own, to ſuggeſt that the men 
were turned pirates; and they ought to have been ſure 
it was ſo, before they had ventured to attack us by ſur- 
priſe, and oblige us to reſiſt them; adding, that = 
; wo 
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would have the blood of thoſe men, who were killed 
there, in our juſt defence, to anſwer for. 

The old man was amazed at this relation; and told us, 
we were very much in the right to go away to the north; 
and that if he might adviſe us, it ſhould be to ſell the 
ſhip in China, which we might very well do, and buy or 
build another in the country: and, ſaid he, though you 
will not get ſo good a ſhip, you may get one able enough 
to carry you and all your goods back again to Bengal, 
or any where elſe. 

I told him I would take his advice, when I came to 
any port where I could find a ſhip for my turn, or get 
any cuſtomer to buy this. He replied, I ſhould meet 
with cuſtomers enough for the ſhip at Nanquin, and that 
a Chineſe junk would ſerve 'me very well to go back 
again ; and that he would procure me people both to buy 
one, and fell the other. 

Well, but, Seignior, ſays I, as you ſay they know the 
ſhip ſo well, I may, perhaps, if 1 follow your meaſures, 
be inſtrumental to bring ſome honeſt innocent men into 
a terrible broil, and, perhaps, be murdered in cold blood ; 
for wherever they find the ſhip, they will prove the 
guilt upon the men, by proving this was the ſhip; 
and ſo innocent men may probably be overpowered and 
murdered. Why, ſaid the old man, I'Il find out a way 
to prevent that alſo ; for as I know all thoſe commanders 
you ſpeak of very well, and ſhall fee them all as they 
paſs by, I will be ſure to ſet them to rights in the thing, 
and let them know that they had been ſo much in the 
wrong ; that though the le, who were on board at 
firſt might run away with the ſhip, yet it was not true 
that they had turned pirates ; and that in particular thoſe 
were not the men that firſt went off with the ſhip, but 
innocently bought her for their trade; and I am per- 
ſuaded they will ſo far believe me, as, at leaſt, to act 
more cautiouſly for the time to come. Well, ſaid I, and 
will 17 deliver one meſſage to them from me ? Yes, 
Iwill, ſays he, if you will give it under your hand, in 
writing, that I may be able to prove it came from you, 
and not out of my own head. I anſwered, that I would 
readily give it him under my hand. So 1 took a pen, 
and ink, and paper, and wrote at large the flory of 

aſſaulting 
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aſſaulting me with the long-boats, &c. the pretended 
reaſon of it, and the unjuſt cruel deſign of it; and con- 
cluded to the commanders, that they had done what they 
not only ſhould have been aſhamed of, but alſo, that if 
ever they came to England, and I lived to ſee them 
there, they ſhould all pay dearly for it, if the laws of 
= country were not grown out of uſe before I arrived 
ere. 

My old pilot read this over and over again, and aſked 
me ſeveral times if I would ſtand to it. I anſwered, I 
would ſtand to it as long as I had any thing left in the 
world; being ſenſible that I ſhould, one time or other, 
find an opportunity to put it home to them. But 
we had no occaſion ever to let the pilot carry this let- 
ter; for he never went back again. While thoſe things 
were paſſing between us, by way of diſcourſe, we went 
forward directly for Nanquin, and, in about thirteen days 
fail, came to anchor at the ſouth-weſt point of the 
71 gulph of Nanquin; where, by the way, I came 
y accident to underſtand, that the two Dutch ſhips 
were gone that length before me, and that I ſhould cer- 
tainly fall into their hands. I conſuked my partner 
again in this exigency, and he was as much at a loſs as 
+ was, and would very gladly have been ſafe on ſhore 
almoſt any- where. However, I was not in ſuch perplex- 
ity neither, but aſked the old pilot, if there was no 
ereek, or harbour, which I might put into, and purſue 
my buſineſs with the Chineſe privately, and be in no 
danger of the enemy ? He told me, if I would fail to 
the ſouthward, about two and forty leagues, there was 
a little port called Quinchang, where the fathers of the 
miſſion uſually landed from Macao, on their progreſs to 
teach the chriſtian religion to the Chineſe, and where no 
European ſhips ever .p m; and, if I thought proper to 
Put in there, I might confider what farther courſe to 
take when I was on ſhore, He confeſſed, he ſaid, it was 
not a place for merchants, except that at ſome certain 
times they had a kind of a fair there, when the mer- 
chants from Japan came over thither to buy the Chineſe 

merchandizes. 
We all agreed to go back to this place ; the name of 
the port, as he called it, I may, perhaps ſpell _ 
. | O. 
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for I do not Py remember it, having loſt this, 
together with thE names of many other places ſet down 


in alittle pocket-book, which was ſpoiled by the water, 


on an accident which I ſhall relate in its order; but this 
I remember, that the Chineſe or Japaneſe merchants we 
correſpond with, call it by a different name from that 
which our Portugueſe pilot gave it, and pronounced it as 


above, Quinchang. 
As we were unanimous in our reſoſutions to go to this 


place, we weighed the next day, having only gone twice 


on ſhore, where we were to get freſh water ; on both 
which occaſions the people of the country were very civil 
to us, and brought us abundance of things to fell to us; 


I mean of proviſions, plants, roots, tea, rice, and ſome 


fowls; but nothing without maney. | 
We came to the other port {the wind being contrary) 


not till five days; but it was very much to our ſatisfac- 


tion; and 1 1 and, I may ſay, thankful, when 
I ſet my foot fate on ſhore; reſolving, and my partner 


too, that if it was poſſible to diſpoſe of ourſelves and ef- 


fects any other way, though not every way to our ſatis- 
faction, we would never fet one foot on board that un- 
happy veſſel again; and indeed, I muft acknowledge, 
that of All the circumſtances of life that ever 1 had any 
experience®.of, nothing makes mankind ſo completely 
miſerable as that of being in conſtant fear. Well does 
the ſcripture ſay, «© "The fear of man brings a ſnare ;” 
it is a life of death; and the mind is ſo entirely ſuppreſ- 
ſed by it, that it is capable of no relief; the animal ſpi- 
rits ſink, and all the vigour of nature, which uſually 
ſupports men under other afflictions, and is preſent to 
them in the greateſt exigencies, fails them here. 

Nor did it fail of its uſual operations upon the fancy, 
by heightening every danger; repreſenting the Engliſh 
and Dutch captains to be men incapable of hearing rea- 
ſon, or diſtinguiſhing between honeſt men. and rogues ; 
or between a ſtory calculated for our own turn, made 
vut of nothing, on purpoſe to deceive, and a true ge- 
nuine account of our whole voyage, progreſs, and de- 
ſign; for we might many ways have convinced any 
reaſonable creature that we were not pirates; the 
goods we had on board, the courſe we ſteered, our 

frankly 
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frankly ſhewing ourſelves, and entering into ſuch and 
ſuch ports; even our very manner, the force we had, 
the number of men, the few arms, little ammunition, 
and ſhort proviſions ; all theſe would have ſerved to con- 
vince any man that we were no pirates. The opium, 
and other goods we had on board, would make it appear 
the ſhip had been at Bengal; the Dutchmen, who, it was 
ſaid, had the names of all the men that were in the ſhip, 
might eafily ſee that we were a mixture of Engliſh, Por- 
tugueſe, and Indians, and but two Dutchmen on board. 
Theſe, and many other particular circumſtances, might 
have made it evident to 1 of any com- 
mander, whoſe hands we might fall into, that we were 
no pirates. 

But fear, that blind uſeleſs paſſion, worked another 
way, and threw us into the vapours; it bewildered our 
underſtandings, and ſet the imagination at work, to 
form a thouſand terrible things, that, perhaps, might 
never happen; we firſt ſuppoſed, as, indeed, every body 
had related to us, that the ſeamen on board the Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips, but eſpecially the Dutch, were ſo en- 
raged at the name of a pirate, and eſpecially at our 
beating off their boats, and eſcaping, that they would 
not give themſelves Jeave to enquire whether we were 

irates or no; but would execute us off hand, as we call 
it, without giving us any room for a defence, We re- 
flected that t was really ſo much apparent evidence 
before them, that they would ſcarce enquire after any 
more; as, firſt, that the ſhip was certainly the ſame, 
and that ſome of the ſeamen among them knew her, 
and had been on board her; and, ſecondly, that when 
we had intelligence at the river Cambodia, that they 
were coming down to examine us, we fought their boats, 
and fled ; ſo that we made no doubt but they were as 
fully ſatisfied of our being pirates, as we were ſatisfied 
of the contrary; and I often ſaid, I knew not but I 
ſhould have been apt to have. taken the little circum- 
ſtances for evidence, if the tables were turned, and my 
caſe was theirs; and have made no ſcruple of cutting 
all the crew to pieces, without believing, or, perhaps, 
conſidering, what they might have to offer in their 
defence, 1 

| ut 
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But let that be how it will, thoſe were our apprehen- 
fions; and both my partner and I too ſcarce ſlept a 
night without dreaming of halters, and yard-arms ; 
that is to ſay, gibbets; of fighting, and being taken; 
of killing, and being killed ; and one night I was in 
ſuch a fury in my dream, fancying the Dutchmen had 
boarded us, and I was knocking one of their ſeamen 
down, that I ſtruck my double fift againſt the fide of 
the cabin I lay in, with ſuch a force as wounded my 
hand moſt grievouſly, broke my knuckles, and cut and 
: bruiſed the fleſh ; fo that it not only waked me out of my 
ſleep, but I was once afraid I ſhould have loſt two of my 
fingers. 

— apprehenſion I had, was, of the cruel uſa 
we ſhould meet with from them, if we fell into their 
hands : then the ſtory of Amboyna came into my head. 
and how the Dutch might, perhaps, torture us, as they 
did our cquntrymen there ; and make ſome of our men, 
by extremity of torture, confeſs thoſe crimes they 
never were guilty of; own themſelves, and all of us, to 
be pirates; and ſo they would put us to death, with a 
formal appearance of juſtice; and that they might be 
tempted to do this, for the gain of our ſhip and cargo, 
which was worth four or five thouſand pounds, put all 
together. 

Theſe things tormented me, and my partner too, night 
and day; nor did we conſider that the captains of ſhips 
have no authority to act thus; and if we had ſurrendered 
priſoners to them, they could not anſwer the deſtroying 
us, or torturing us, but would be accountable for it 
when they came into their own country. This, I ſay, 
gave me no ſatisfaction; for, if they will act thus with 
us, what advantage would it be to us that they would be 
called to an account for it; or, if we were firſt to be 
murdered, what ſatisfaction would it be to us to have 
them puniſhed when they came home ? 

I cannot refrain taking notice here what reflections I 
now had upon the paſt variety of my particular circum- 
ſtances ; how hard I thought it was, that I, who had ſpent 
forty years in alife of continued difficulties, and was, at 
laſt, come, as it were, at the port or haven which all 
men drive at, viz, to have reſt and plenty, ſhould be a 
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volunteer in new ſorrows, by my own unhappy choice; 
and that I, who had eſcaped ſo many dangers in my 
youth, ſhould now come to be hanged in my old age, 
and in ſo remote a place, for a crime I was not in the 
leaſt inclined to, much leſs guilty of; and in a place and 
circumſtance, where innocence was not hke to be any pro- 
tection at all to me, | | 
After theſe thoughts, ſomething of religion would 
come in; and I would be conſidering that this ſeemed 
to me to be a diſpoſition of immediate Providence; and 
I ought to look upon it, and and ſubmit to it, as ſuch ; 
that although I was innocent as to men, I was far from 
being innocent as to my Maker; and I ought to look 
in, and examine what other crimes in my life were 
meſt obvious to me, and for which Providence might 
juſtly inflict this puniſhment as a retribution ; and that I 
ought to ſubmit to this, juſt as I would to a ſhipwreck, 
if it had pleaſed God to have brought ſuch a diſaſter 
upon me. | 
In its turn, natural courage would ſometimes take 
its place; and then I would be talking myſelf up to 
vigorous reſolution, that I would not taken to be 
barbarouſly uſed by a parcel of mercileſs wretches in 
cold blood; that it was much better to have fallen into 
the hands of the ſavages, who were men-caters, and 
who, I was ſure, would feaſt upon me when they had 
taken me, than by thoſe who would, perhaps, glut their 
rage upon me, by inhuman tortures and barvarines ; 
that, in the caſe of the ſavages, I always reſolved to 
die fighting to the laſt gaſp; and why ſhould I not do 
ſo now, ſeeing it was much more dreadful, to me at leaſt, 
to think of Glling into theſe men's hands, than ever it 
was to think of being eaten by men: for the ſavages, 
give them their due, would not eat a man till he was 
ead ; and killed him firſt, as we do a bullock ; but 
that theſe men had many arts beyond the cruelty of 
death. Whenever theſe thoughts prevailed, I was ſure 
to put myſelf into-a kind of fever with the agitations 
of a ſuppoſed fight; my blood would boil, and my eyes 
ſparkle, as if I was engaged: and I always reſolved 
that I would take no quarter at their hands; but even 
at laſt, if I could reſiſt no longer, I would blow _—_ 
; IP, 
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ſhip, and all that was in her, and leave them but little 
booty to boaſt of. 

But how much the greater weight the anxieties and per- 
plexities of thoſe things were to our thoughts while we 
were at ſea, by ſo much the greater was our ſatisfaction 
when we ſaw ourſelves on ſhore; and my partner told 
me, he dreamed, that he had a very heay load upon his 
back, which he was to carry up an hill, and found that 
he was not able to ſtand long under it ; but the Portu- 
gueſe pilot came, and took it off his back, and the hill 
diſappeared, the ground befgre him ſhewing all ſmooth 
and plain: And truly it was ſo; we were all like men 
who had a load taken off their backs. 

For my part I had a weight taken off from my 
heart, that F. was not able any longer to bear; and, as 
I ſaid above, we reſolved to go no more to fea in that 
ſhip. When we came on ſhore, the old pilot, who was 
now our friend, got us a lodging, and a warehouſe 
for our goods, which, by the way, was much the ſamey 
it was a little houſe or hut, with a large houſe joinin 
to it, all built with canes, and, paliſadoed round wit 
large canes, to keep out pilfering thieves, of which it 
ſeems there were not a few in the country. However, 
the magiſtrates allowed us all a little guard, and we had 
a ſoldier with a kind of halbert, or half pike, who 
ſtood centinel at our door; to whom we allowed a pint 
of rice, and a little piece of money, about the value of 
2 pence, per day, ſo that our goods were kept very 

afe. 

The fair, or mart, uſually kept in this place, had been 
over ſome time; however, we found that there were three 
or four junks in the river, and two Japanners, I mean, 
ſhips from Japan, with goods which they had bought in 
China, and were not gone away, having Japaneſe mer- 
chants on ſhore. | | 

The firſt thing our old Portugueſe pilot did for us, was, 
to bring us acquainted with three miſſionary Romiſh 
prieſts, who were in the town, and who had been there 
ſome time, converting the people to Chriſtianity ; but we 
thought they made but poor work of it; and made them 
but torry Chriſtians when they had done. However, 
that was not our buſineſs. One of theſe was a French- 
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man, whom they called father Simon; he was a jolly. 
well-conditioned man, very free in his converſation, 
not ſeeming ſo ſerious and grave as the other two did, 
one of whom was a Portuguete, and the other a Genoeſe ; 
but father Simon was courteous, eaſy in his manner, and 
very agreeable company; the other two were more re- 
ſerved, ſeemed rigid and auſtere, and applied ſeriouſly 
to the work they came about, viz. to talk with, and 
infinuate themſelves among the inhabitants, wherever 
they had opportunity; we often eat and drank with 
thoſe men: and though I muſt confeſs, the converſion, as 
they call it, of the Chineſe to Chriftianity, is fo far from 
the true converſion required, to bring heathen people to 
the faith of Chriſt, that it ſeems to amount to little more 
than Jetting them know the name of Chriſt, ſay ſome 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, and her Son, in à tongue 
which they underitand not, and to croſs themſelves, 
and the like ; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe re- 
digious, whom we call Miffionaries, have a firm belief 
that theſe people ſhould be ſaved, and that they are the 
inſtruments of it; and, on this account, they undergo 
not only the fatigue of the voyage, and hazards of 
living in ſuch places, but oftentimes death itſelf, with 
the moſt violent tortures, for the ſake of this work ; 
and it would be a great want of charity in us, whatever 
opinion we have of the work itſelf, and the manner of 
their doing it, if we ſhould not have a good opinion of 
their zeal, who undertake it with ſo many hazards, and 
who have no proſpect of the leaſt temporal advantage to 
themſelves. | 

But to return to my ſtory : This French prieſt, father 
Simon, was .appointed, it ſeems, by order of the chief 
of the miſſion, to go up to Pekin, the royal ſeat of the 
Chineſe emperor; and waited only for another prieſt, 
who was ordered to come to him from Macao, to go along 
with him; and we ſcarce ever met together, but he was 
inviting me to go that journey with him, telling me, 
how he would ſhew me all the glorious things of that 
mighty empire; and among the reſt, the greateſt city 
in the world; a city, ſaid he, that your London, and 
our Paris, put together, cannot be equal to. This was 
the city of Pekin, which, I confeſs, is very great, and 
” | infinitely 
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infinitely full of people; but, as I looked on thoſe 
things with different eyes from other men, ſo I ſhall 

ive my opinion of them in few words, when I come, 
in the courſe of my travels, to ſpeak more particularly 
of them. | 
But firſt, I come to my friar or miſſionary : Dining 
with him one day, and being very merry together, 
E ſhewed ſome little inclination to go with him; and he 
preſſed me and my partner very hard, and with a great 
many perſuaſions, to conſent. Why, father Simon, ſays 
my ner, why ſhould you defire our company ſo 
much? You know we are heretics, and you do not love 
us, nor can keep us company with any pleaſure. O! 
ſays he, you may, perhaps, be good catholics in time ; 
my buſineſs here is to convert heathens; and who knows 
but I may convert you too. Very well, father, ſaid I, 
ſo you will preach to us all the way. I won't be trou- 
bleſome to you, ſaid he; our religion does not diveſt us 
of good manners; beſides, ſaid he, we are here like 
countrymen; and ſo we are, compared to the place we 
are in; and if you are hugonots, and I a catholic, we 
may be all Chriſtians at laſt ; at leaft, ſaid he we are 
all gentlemen, and we may converſe ſo, without bein 
uneaſy to one another. I liked that part of his di 
courſe very well, and it began to put me in mind of my 
prieſt that I had left in the Braſils; but this father 
Simon did not come up to his character by a great deal ; 
for though father Simon had no appearance of a crimi- 
nal levity in him neither, yet he had not that fund of 
Chriftian zeal, ſtrict piety, and ſincere affection to re- 
ligion, that my other good eccleſiaſtic had, of whom 
I have ſaid ſo much. | 

But to leave him a little, though he never left us, nor 
ſoliciting us to go with him, but we had ſomething 
elſe before us at that time; for we had, all this while, 
our ſhip and our merchandize to diſpoſe of; and we 
began to be very doubtful what we ſhould do, for we 
were now in a place of very little buſineſs; and once I 
was about to venture to ſail for the river of Kilam, and 
the city of Nanquin : But Providence ſeemed now more 
viſibly, as I thought, than ever, to concern itſelf in our 

affairs; and I was encouraged from this very 8 
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think, I ſhould, one way or other, get out of this entan- 
gled circumſtance, and be brought home to my own 
country again; though I had not the leaſt view of the 
manner; and when n ſometimes to think of it, 
could not imagine by what method it-was to be done. 
Providence, I ſay, began here to clear up our way a 
little; and the firſt thing that offered was, that our old 
Portugueſe pilot brought a Japan merchant to us, who 
began to enquire what goods we had; and, in the firſt 
place, he bought all our opium, and gave us a very good 
price for it, paying us gold by weight, ſome in 
{mall peices of their own coin, and ſome in ſmall 
wedges, of about ten or eleven ounces each. While we 
were dealing with him for our opium, it came into my 
head, that he might, perhaps, deal with us for the ſhip 
too ; and I ordered the interpreter to propoſe it to him, 
He ſhrunk up his ſhoulders at it, when it was firſt pro- 
poſed to him ; but, in a few days after, he came to me, 
with one of the miſſionary prieſts for his interpreter, and 
told me, he had a propoſal to make to me, and that was 
this: He had bought a great quantity of goods of us 
when he had no thoughts (or propoſals made to him) 
of buying the ſhip; and that, therefore, he had not 
money enough to pay for the ſhip; but if I would let 
the ſame men who were in the ſhip navigate her, he 
would hire the ſhip to go to Japan, and would ſend 
them from thence to the Philippine iſlands with another 
loading, which he would pay the freight of, before 
they went from Japan; and that, at their return, he 
would buy the ſhip. I began to liſten to this propoſal, 
and ſo eager did my head {tall run upon rambling, that 
I ceuld not but begin to entertain a notion myſelf of 
going with him, ant ſo to fail from the 8 iſlands 
away to the South Seas; and accordingly 1 aſked the 
apaneſe merchant, if he would not hire us to the 
ilippine iflands, and diſcharge us there? He ſaid, No, 
he could not do that ; for then he could not have the re- 
turn of his cargo; but he would diſcharge us in Japan, 
he faid, at the ſhip's return. Well, ſtill I was for taking 
Him at that propoſal, and going myſelf; but my partner, 
wiſer than — 77; perſuaged me from it, repreſenting 


the dangers, as well of the ſeas, as of the Japaneſe, who 
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are a falſe, cruel, and treacherous people; and then of 
the Spaniards at the Philippines ; more falſe, more cruel, 
more treacherous, than they, 

But to bring this long turn of our affairs to a con- 
cluſion; the firſt thing we had to do, was to conſult 
with the captain of the ſhip, and with the men, and 
know if they were willing to go to Japan; and, while 
I was doing this, the young man, whom, as I ſaid, my 
nephew had left with me as my companion for my 
travels, came to me and told me, that he thought that 
voyage promiſed very fair, and that there was a great 
proſpect of advantage, and he would be very glad if I 
undertook it; but that if I would not, and would give 
him leave, he would go as a merchant, or how I pleaſed 
to order him; that if ever he came to England, and 
I was there, ahd alive, he would render me a faithful 
account of his ſucceſs, und it ſhould be as much mine as 

I was really loth to part with him; but, conſidering 
the ptoſpect of advantage, which was really conſiderable, 
and that he was a young fellow as likely to do well in 
it as any I knew, I inclined to let him go; but firſt I 
told him I would conſult my pattner, and give him an 
anſwer the next day. My partner and I difcourſed 
about it; and my partner made a moſt generous - offer : 
he told me, you know it has been an unlucky ſhip, and 
we both reſolve not to go to ſea in it again, if your — | 
(fo he called my man) will venture the voyage, I'll leave 
* ſhare of the veſſel to him, and let him make the beſt 
of it; and if we live to meet in England, and he meets 
with ſucceſs abroad, he ſhall account for one half of 
the profits of the ſhip's freight to us, the other ſhall be 
his own. ; 

If my partner, who was no way concerned with my 

ung -man, made him ſuch an offer, I could do no 
eſs than offer him the ſame; and all the ſhip's com- 
pany being willing to go with him, we made over half 
the ſhip to him in propetty, and took a writing from 
him, obliging him to account for th@other; and away 
he went to Japan. The Japan merchant proved a very 
punRual honeſt man to him, protected him at Japan, and 
got him a licence to come on ſhore, which the Europeans 

1 in 
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in general have not lately obtained ; paid him his freight 
very punctually, ſent him to the Philippines, loaded with 
Japan and China wares, and a ſupercargo of their own, 
who trafficking with the Spaniards, brought back Euro- 
pean goods again, and a great quantity of cloves, and 
other ſpice; and there he was not only paid his freight 
very well, and at a very good price, but being not wil- 
ling to ſell the ſhip then, the mercbant furniſhed him 
with goods on his own account ; that, for ſome money, 
and ſome ſpices of his own, which he brought with 
him, he went back to the Manillas, to the Spaniards, 
where he ſold his cargo very well. Here, having = 
ten a good acquaintance at Manilla, he got his ſhip 
made a free ſhip; and the governor of Manilla hired him 
to go to Acapulco in America, on the coaſt of Mexico; 
and gave him alicence to land there, and travel to Mexi- 
<P; and to paſs in any Spaniſh ſhip to Europe, with all 
is men. 

He made the vo to Acapulco happily, and 
there he ſold his ſhi — and — how ale — 
allowance to travel — land to Porto Bello, he found 
means, ſome how or other, to go to Jamaica with all 
his treaſure; and about eight years after came to Eng- 
land, exceedingly rich; of which I ſhall take notice in 
its place; in the mean time, I return to our particular 
affairs. 

Being now to part with the ſhip, and ſhip's com- 
pany, it came before us, of courſe, to conſider what 
recompence we ſhould give to the two men, that 
gave us ſuch timely notice of the defign againſt us in 
the river of Cambodia. The truth was, they had 
done us a conſiderable ſervice, and deſerved well at our 
hands; though, by the way, they were a couple of 
rogues too; for, as they believed the ſtory of our 
being pirates, and that we had really run away with the 
ſhip, they came down to us, not only to betray the 
— that was formed againſt us, but to go to ſea 
with us as pirates; and one of them confeſſed after- 
wards, that nothing elſe but the hopes of going a 
roguing brought him to do it. However, the ſer- 
vice they did us was not the leſs; and therefore, as I 


had promiſed to be grateful to them, I firſt ordered the 
We - money 
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money to be paid to them, which they ſaid was due 
to them on board their reſpective ſhips; that is to 
ſiy, the Engliſhmen nineteen months pay, and to the 
Dutchmen 3 and, over and above that, I gave each 
of them a {mall ſum cf money in gold, which con- 
tented them very well ; then I made the Engliſhman gun- 
ner of the ſhip, the gunner being now made ſecond 
mate and purſer; the Dutchman I made boatſwain ; 
ſo they were both very well pleaſed, and proved very 
ſerviceable, being both able ſeamen, and very ſtout 
fellows, | | 

We were now on ſhore in China. If I thought myſelf 
baniſhed, and remote from my own country, at Bengal, 
where I had many ways to get home for my money, 
what could I think of myſelf now, when I was gotten 
about a thouſand leagues farther off from home, 
and perfectly deſtitute of all manner of proſpect of 
return! 

All we had for it was this : that in about four months 
time there was to be another fair at that place where we 
were, and then we might be able to purchaſe all ſorts of 
the manufactures of the country, and withal might poſ- 
fibly find ſome Chineſe junks or veſſels from Nanquin, 
that would be to be ſold, and would carry us and our 
goods whither we pleaſed, This I liked very well, and 
reſolved to wait ; beſides, as our particular perſons were 
not obnoxious, ſo if any Engliſh or Dutch ſhips cams 


thither, perhaps we might have an opportunity to load 


our gods, and get paſſage to ſome other place in India 
nearer home. PE 

Upon theſe hopes we reſolved to contiuue here: 
but, to divert ourſelves, we took two or three jour- 
nies into the country ; firſt, we went ten days jour- 
ney to ſee the c.ty of Nanquin, a city well worth 
feeing indecd ; they ſay it has a million of people in 
it; which, however, I do not believe; it is regularly 
built, the ſtreets all exactly ſtrait, and croſs one ano- 
ther in direct lines, which gives the figure of it grear 
advantage, | 

But when I came to compare the miſerable people of 
theſe countries with ours; their fabrics, their man- 
ner of living, their government, their religion, theilt 

Vor, Il. wealth, 
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wealth, and their glory (as ſome call it) I muſt confeſs, 
T do not ſo much as think it worth naming, or worth 
my while to write of, or any that ſhall come after me 
to read. | 


It is very obſervable, that we wonder at the gran 


deur, the riches, the pomp, the ceremonies, the go- 
vernment, the- manufactures, the commerce, and the con- 
duct of theſe people; not that they are to be wondered 
at, or indeed, in the leaſt to be regarded; but becauſe, 
having firſt a notion of the barbarity of thoſe coun- 
tries, the rudeneſs and the ignorance that prevail 
there, we do not expect to find any ſuch things ſo far 


Othewiſe, what are their buildings to the palaces 
and royal buildings of Europe ? What their trade to 
the univerſal commerce of England, Holland, France, 
and Spain ? What their cities to ours, for wealth, 
> wal gaiety of apparel, rich furniture, and an in- 
finite variety? What are their ports, ſupplied with a 
few junks and barks, to our agen. our mer- 
chants fleets, our large and powerful navies? Our 
city of London has more trade than all their mighty 
empire. One Engliſn, or Dutch, or French man of 
war of 80 guns, would fight with, and deſtroy, all the 
ſhipping of China. But the greatneſs of theix wealth, 
their trade, the power of their government, and 
ſtrength of their armies, are ſurpriſing to us, becauſe, 
as J have faid, conſidering them as a barbarous nation 
of ns, little better than ſavages, we did not expect 
ſuch things —_ them ; and this, indeed, is the ad- 
vantage with which all their greatneſs and power is re- 
preſented to us; otherwiſe it is in itſelf nothing at all; 
for, as 1 have ſaid of their ſhips, ſo it may be ſaid of 
their armies and troops; all the forces of their em- 
* pire, though they were to bring two millions of men 
into the field together, would be able to do nothing bur 
ruin the country, and ſtarve themſelves. If they were 
to beſiege a ſtrong town in Flanders, or to fight a diſ- 
ciplined army, one line of German cuiraſſiers, or of 


French cavalry, would overthrow all the horſe of China; 
or a million of their foot could not ſtand before one em- 
battled body of our infantry, poſted ſo as not to be ſur- 
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rounded, though they were not to be one to twenty in 
number; nay, I do not boaſt if I ſay, that $0,000 
German or Engliſh foot, and 10,000 French horſe, 
would fairly beat all the forces of China. And fo of 
our fortified towns, and of the art of our engineers, 
in aſſaulting and defending towns; there is not a forti- 
fied town in China could hold out one month againſt 
the batteries and attacks of an European army; and at 
the ſame time, all the armies of China could never 
take ſuch a town as Dunkirk, provided it was not 
ſtarved ; no, not in ten years ſiege. They have fire- 
arms, it is true, but they are awkward, . clumſy, and 
uncertain in going off; they have powder, but it is of 
no ſtrength; they have neither diſcipline in the field, 
exerciſe in their arms, {kill to attack, or temper to re- 
treat; and therefore I muſt confeſs it ſeemed ſtrange to 
me when I came home, and heard our people ſay ſuch 
fine things of the power, riches, glory, magnificence, 
and trade of the Chineſe, becaufe I ſa and knew that 
they were a contemptible herd, or crowd of ignorant 
ſordid ſlaves, ſubjected to a government qualified only 
to rule ſuch a people; and, in a word, for I am now 
launched quite beſide my deſign, I ſay, in a word, were 
not its diſtance inconceivably great from Muſcovy, and 
were not the Muſcovite empire almoſt as rude, impotent, 
and ill-governed a crowd of ſlaves as they, the Czar of 
Muſcovy might, with much eaſe, drive them all out of 
their country, and conquer them in one campaign; 
and had the Czar, who I ſince hear is a growing prince, 
and begins to appear formidable in the world, fallen 
this way, inſtead of attacking the warlike Swedes, in 
which attempt none of the powers of Europe would have 
eavied or interrupted him, he might, by this time, have 
been empercr of China, inſtead of being beaten by the 
king of Sweden at Narva, when the latter was not one 
to ix in number. As their ſtrength and their gran- 
deur, ſo their navigation, commerce, and huſbandry, 
is imperfect and impotent, compared to the ſame things 
in Europe; alſo, in their knowledge, their learning, 
their ſkill in the ſciences, they have globes and ſpheres, 
and a ſmatch of the knowledge of the mathematics; 
but when you come to enquire into their knowledge, 
. K 2 | how 
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how ſhort-ſighted are the wiſeſt of their ſtudents ! 
they know nothing-of the motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies; and ſo groſsly, abſurdly ignorant, that when the 
ſan is eclipſed, they think it is a great dragon has aſ- 
faulted and run away with it, and they fall a clatter- 
ing with all the drums and kettles in the .country, to 
fright the monſter away, juſt as we do to hive a ſwarm 
of bees. | 
As this is the only excurſion of this kind which I 
have made in all the account I have given of my 
travels, ſo I ſhall make no more deſcriptions of coun- 
tries and people ; it is none of my buſineks, or any part 
of my deſign ; but giving an account of my own ad- 
ventures, through a life of infinite wanderings, and 
a long variety of changes, which, perhaps, few have 
heard the like of, I ſhall ſay nothing of the mighty 
places, deſert countries, and numerous people, I have 
yet to paſs through, more than relates to my own 
ſtory, and which my concern among them will make 
neceſſary, I was now, as near as I can compute, in 
the heart of China, about the latitude of thirty de- 
rees north of the line, for we were returned from 
anquin ; I had indeed a mind to ſee the city of Pekin, 
which I had heard ſo much of, and father Simon impor- 
tuned me daily to do it; at: length his time of going 
away being ſet, and the other miffionary, who was to 
with him, being arrived from Macao, it was neceſ- 
fur that we ſhould reſolve eſther to go, or not to go; 
ſo I referred him to my partner, and left it wholly to 
his choice ; who, at length, refolved it in the affirma- 
tive; and we js ves for our journey, We ſet out 
with very good advantage, as to finding the way ; for 
we got leave to travel in the retinue of one of their 
* 1 a kind of viceroy, or principal magiſtrate, 
in the province where they reſide, and who take great 
ſtate upon them, travelling with great attendance, and 
with great homage from the people, who are ſome- 
times greatly impoveriſhed by them, becauſe all the 
countries they paſs through are obliged to furniſh 
proviſions for them, and all their attendants: That 
which I particularly obſerved, as to our travellin 
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with his baggage, was this: that though we received 
ſufficient proviſions, both for ourſelves and our horſes, 
from the country, as belonging to the mandarin, = 
we were obliged to pay for every thing we had after 
the market-price of the country ; and the mandarin's 
ſteward, or commiſſary of the proviſions, collected it 
duly from us, ſo that our travelling in the retinue of 
the mandarin, though it was a very great Kindneſs to 
us, was not ſuch a mighty favour in him, but was, 
indeed, a great advantage to him, conſidering there 
were about thirty other people travelling in the ſame 
manner beſides us, under the protection of his retinue, 
or, as we may call it, under his convoy. This, I ſay, 
was a great advantage to him, for the country furniſhed 
all the proviſions for nothing, and he took all our money 
for them. | 
We were five and twenty days travelling to Pekin, 


through a country infinitely populous, but miſerably 


cultivated, the huſbandry, economy, and the way of 
living, all very miſerable, though they boaſt fo much 
of the induſtry of the people; I ſay, miferable ; and 
ſo it is, if we, who Ae how to live, were to 
endure it, or to compare it with our own, but not ſo to 
theſe poor wretches, who know no other. The pride 
of theſe people is infinitely great, and exceeded by no- 
thing but their poverty, which adds to that which I call 
their miſery, 1 muſt needs think the naked ſavages of 
America live much more happy, becauſe, as they have 
nothing, ſo they deſire nothing; whereas theſe are proud 
and — and, in the main, are mere beggars and 
drudges; their oſtentation is inexpreſſible, and is chiefly 
ſhewed in their clothes and buildings, and in the keeping 
multitudes of ſervants or ſlaves, and, which is to the 
laſt degree ridiculous, their contempt of all the world 
but themſelves, 
I muſt confeſs, I travelled more pleaſantly afterwards 
in the deſerts and vaſt wilderneſſes of Grand Tartary, 
than here; and yet the roads here are well paved, and 
well kept, and very convenient for travellers; but no- 
thing was more awkward to me, than to fee ſuch an 
haughty, imperious, inſolent people, in the midſt of 
the groſſoſt ſimplicity and 8 for all their famed 
3 ingenuity 
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ingenuity is no more, My friend, father Simon, and T, 
. Uſed to be very merry upon theſe occaſions, to fee the 
beggarly pride of thoſe people; for example, coming by 
the houſe of a country gentleman, as father Simon called 
him, about ten leagues off from the city of Nanquin, 
we had, firſt of all, the honour to ride with the maſter of 
the haiſe about two miles; the ſtate he rode in was a 
perfect Don Quixotiſm, being a mixture of pomp and 


poverty. 
he habit of this greaſy Don was very proper for a 
ſcaramouch, or Merry-andrew : being a dirty callico, 
with all the tawdry trappings of a fool's coat, ſuch as 
-hanging-ſleeves, taffety, and cuts and flaſhes almoſt on 
every ſide; it covered a rich taffety veſt, as greaſy as a 
butcher, and which teftified, that his honour muſt needs 
be a moſt exquiſite ſloven. | 

His horſe was a poor, lean, ftarved, hobbling crea- 
ture, ſuch as in England might ſell for about thirty or 
forty ſhillings ; and he had two flaves followed him on 
foot, to drive the poor creature along ; he had a whip 
in his hand, and he belaboured the beaſt as faſt about 
the head, as his ſlaves did about the tail; and thus he 
rode by us with about ten or twelve ſervants, and we 
were told he was going from the city to his country 
ſeat, about half a 3 before us. We travelled on 
gently, but this figure of a gentleman rode away before 
us; and as we ſtopped at a village about an hour to re- 
freſh us, when we came by the country ſeat of this great 
man, we ſaw him in a little place, before his door, 
eating his repaſt; it was a kind of a garden ; but he 
was eaſy to be ſeen, and we were given to underſtand, 
that the more we looked on him, the better he would be 
pleaſed. | 

He ſat under a tree, ſomething like the palmetto-tree, 
which effectually ſhaded him over the head, and on the 
ſouth fide; but under the tree alſo was placed a large 
umbrella, which made that part look well enough ; 
he fat lolling back in a great elbow- chair, being a 
heavy corpulent man; and his meat being brought 
him by two women flaves, he had two more, whoſe 
office, I think, few gentlemen in Europe would accept 
of their ſervice in, viz. one fed the ſquire with a f. _ 
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off what he let fall upon his worſhip's beard, and t 
veſt, with the other ; while the great fat brute thought 


it below him to employ. his own hands in any of thoſe 
familiar offices, which kings and monarchs would rather 
do than be troubled with the clumſy fingers of their ſer- 
vants. 

1 took this time to think what pain men's pride puts 
them to, and how troubleſome a haughty temper, 
thus ill- managed, muſt be ta a man of common ſenſe; 
and, leaving the poor wretch to pleaſe himſelf with our 
looking at him, as if we admired his pomp, whereas 
we really pitied and contemned him, we purſued our 
Journey ; only father Simon had the curiofity to ſtay 
to inform. himſelf what dainties the country juſtice had 
to feed on, in all his ſtate ; which he ſaid he had the 
honour to taſte of, and which was, I think, a doſe 
that an Engliſh hound would ſcarce have eaten, if it had 
been o him, viz. a meſs of boiled rice, with a great 
piece of garlick in it, and a little bag filled with green 

per, and another plant which they aw there, — 
thing like our ginger, but ſmelling like muſk, and taſt- 
ing like muſtard ; all this was put together, and a ſmall 
lump or piece of lean mutton boiled in it; and this was 
his worſhip's repaſt, four or five ſervants more attend- 
ing at a diſtance. If he fed them meaner than he was 


fed himſelf, the ſpice excepted, they muſt fare very 


coarſely indeed. 

As for our mandarin, with whom we travelled, he was 
reſpected like a king; ſurrounded always with his gentle- 
men, and attended in all his appearances with ſuch pomp, 
that I ſaw little of him but at a diſtance ;. but this I ob- 
ſerved, that there was not a horſe in his retinue, but that 
our carriers pack-horſes in England ſeem to me to 
look much better; but they were ſo covered with equi- 
page, mantles, trappings, and ſuch like trumpery, that 
you cannot ſee whether they are fat or lean. In a 
word, we could ſcarce ſee any thing but their feet and 
rheir heads. 

I was now _ gi and all my trouble and 
Nein that I had given an account of being over, 

had no anxious thoughts about me; which made this 
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journey much the pleaſanter to me; nor had J any ill 
accident attended me, only in the paſſing or fording a 
ſmall river, my horſe fell, and made me free of the 
country, as they call it; that is to ſay, threw me in; the 

lace was not deep, but it wetted me all over: I mention 
it, becauſe it ſpoiled my pocket-book, wherein I had ſet 
down the names of ſeveral people and places which 1 had 
occaſion to remember, and which, not taking due care 
of, the leaves rotted, and the words were never after to 
be read, to my great loſs, as to the names of ſome places 
which I touched at in this voyage. 

At length we arrived at Pekin; I had nobody with me 
but the youth, whom my nephew the captain had given 
me to attend me as a ſervant, and who proved ory 
truſty and diligent ; and my partner had nobody wit 
him but one 3 who was a kinſman. As for the 
Portugueſe Pilot, he being deſirous to fee the court, we 
gave him his paſſage, that is to ſay, bore his charges 
or his company; and to uſe him as an interpreter, for 
he underſtood the language of the country, and ſpoke 
good French and a little En liſh ; and, indeed, this old 
man was a moſt uſeful implement to us every where; 
fer we had not becn aboye a week at Pekin, when he 
came laughing; Ah, Seignior Ingleſe, ſaid he, I have 
ſomething to tell you will make your heart glad. My 
heart glad! ſaid I: what can that be ? I don't know 
any thing in tliis country can either give me joy or grief, 
to any great degree. Yes, yes, ſaid the old man, in 
breken Engliſh, make you glad, me ſorrow; ſorry he 
would have ſaid. This made me more inquiſitive. Why, 
ſaid I, will it make you ſorry ? Becauſe, ſaid he, you 
have brought me here twenty-five days journey, and will 
leave me to go back alone; and which way ſtall I get 
to my port afterwards, without a ſhip, without a Forie, 
without pecune ? So he called money; being his bro- 
ken Latin, of which he had abundance to make us merry 
with. | 

In ſhort, he told us there was a great caravan of 
Muſcovy and Poliſh merchants in the city, and they 
were preparing to ſet out on their journey, by land, to 
Muſcovy, within four or five weeks, and he was ſure 
we would take the opportunity to go with ö 

"ave 
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leave him behind to go back all alone. I conſeſs, I was 
ſurpriſed with this news: a ſecret joy ſpread itſelf over 
my whole ſoul, which I cannot deſcribe, and never felt 
before or fince ; and I had no power, for a good while, 
to ſpeak a word to the old man; but at laſt I turned to 
him: How do you know this? ſaid I: are you ſure it is 
true? Yes, ſaid he, I met this morning, in the ſtreet, an 
old acquaintance of mine, an Armenian, or one you call 
a Grecian, who is among them; he came laſt from Aſtra- 
can, and was deſigning to go to Tonquin where I former- 
ly knew him, but has altered his mind, and is now re- 
ſolved to go back with the caravan to Moſcow, and ſo 
down the river of Wolga to Aſtracan. Well, Seignor, 
ſaid I, do not be uneaſy about being left to we 
alone ; if this be a method for my return to England, 
it ſhall be your fault if you go back to Macao at all. 
We then went to conſulting together what was to be 
done, and aſked my partner what he thought of the 
ilot's news, and whether it would ſuit with his affairs? 
lle told me he would do juſt as I would; for he had ſet- 
tled all his affairs ſo well at Bengal, and left his effects in 
ſuch good hands, that as we made a good voyage here, 
if he could veſt it in China filks, wrought and raw, ſuch 
as might be worth the carriage, he would be content to 
go to England, and then make his voyage back to Bengal 
by the company's-ſhips. 
Having reſolved upon this, we agreed, that if our 


| Portugueſe ru would go with us, we would bear his 


charges to Moſcow, or to England, if he pleaſed; nor, 
indeed, were we to be eſteemed over-generous in that 
part neither, if we had not rewarded him farther; for 


the ſervice he had done us was really worth all that, 


and more; for he had not only been a pilot to us at 
ſea, but he had been alſo like a broker for us on ſhore ; 
and his procuring for us the Japan merchant, was ſome 
hundreds of pounds in our pockets. So we conſulted 
together about it; and, being willing to gratify him, 
which was, indeed, but doing him juſtice, and very 
willing alſo to have him with us beſides, for he was a 
moſt. neceſſary man on all occaſions, we agreed to 
give him a quantity of coined gold, which, as I com- 
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pute it, came to about 175 pounds ſterling between us, 
and to bear his charges, both for himſelf and horſe, ex- 
cept only a horſe to carry his goods. 
. Having ſettled this among ourſelves, we called him, 
to let him know what we had reſolved ; I told him, he 
had complained of our being like to let him go back 
alone, and I was now to tell him we were reſolved he 
ſhould not go back at all: that as we had reſolved to 
4 Europe with the caravan, we refolved alſo he 
ſhould go with us, and that we called him to know 
his mind. He ſhook his head, and ſaid it was a long 
rney, and he had no pecune to carry him thither, 


Ar t bad himilf when he came thither. We told 


him, we believed it was ſo, and therefore we had re- 
folved to do ſomething for him, that ſhould let him 
ſee how ſenſible we were of the ſervice he had done us; 
and alſo how agreeable he was to us: and then II told 
him what we had reſolved to give him here, which he 
might lay out as we would do our own ; and that as for 
his charges, if he would go with us, we would ſet him 
ſafe aſhore, (life and caſualties excepted) either in Muſ- 


 eovy, or in England, which he would, at our own 
charge, except only the carriage of his goods. 


He received the propoſal like a man tranſported, 
and told us, he would go with us over the whole 
world; and fo, in ſhort, we all prepared ourſelves for 


- the journey, However, as it was with us, ſo it was 


with the other merchants, they had many things to do; 

and inftead of being ready in five weeks, it was four 

— and ſome odd days before all things were got to- 
er. 

It was the beginning of February, our ſtyle, when we 
ſet out from Pekin; my partner and the old pilot had 
gone expreſs back to the port where we had firſt put 
in, to diſpoſe of ſome goods which we had left there; 
and I, with a Chineſe merchant, whom I had ſome 
knowledge of at Nanquin, and who came to Pekin on 
his own affairs, went to Nanquin, where I bought 
ninety pieces of fine damaſks, with about two hundred 


pieces of other very fine ſilks, of ſeveral ſorts, fome 


* 


mixed with gold, and had all theſe brought to Pekin 
againſt 
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againſt my partner's return; beſides this,, we bought 
a very large quantity of raw ſilk, and ſome other 
goods; our cargo amounting, in theſe goods only, 
to about three thouſand five hundred pounds fter- 


ling, which, together with tea, and ſome fine cal- 
*licoes, and three camel-loads of nutmegs and cloves, 


loaded in all eighteen camels for our ſhare, beſides 
thoſe we rode upon; which, with two or three ſpare 
horſes, and two horſes loaded with proviſions, made 
us, in ſhort, twenty-ſix camels and horſes in our re- 
ktnue, 

The company was very great, and, as near as I can. 
remember, made between three and four hundred horſes. 
and camels, and upwards of an hundred and twenty men, 
very well armed, and provided for all events. For, as 
the eaſtern caravans are ſubject to be attacked by the 
Arabs, ſo are theſe by the Tartars; but they are not al- 
together ſo dangerous as the. Arabs, nor ſo barbarous 


when they prevail. 
The company conſiſted of people of ſeveral nations, 


| ſuch as Muſcovites chiefly ; for there were about ſixty of 


them who were merchants or inhabitants of Muſcow, 
though of them ſome were Livonians, and, to our parti- 
cular ſatisfaction, five of them were Scots, who appeared 
alſo to be men of great experience in buſineſs, and very 
good ſubſtance. | | 

When we had travelled one day's journey, the guides, 
who were five in number, called all the gentlemen and 
merchants; that is to ſay, all the paſſengers, except the 
ſervants, to a great council, as they termed it. At this 
great council every one depofited a certain quantity of 
money to a common ſtock, for the neceſſary expence of 
buying forage on the way, where it was not otherwiſe - 
to be had, and for ſatisfying the guides, getting horſes, _ 
and the like. And here they conſtituted the journey, 
as they called it, viz, They named captains and offi- 
cers to draw us all up, and give the command in caſe of 
an attack, and gave every one their turn of command. 
Nor was this forming us into order any more than what 


we found needful upon the way, as ſhall be obſerved in 
its place, | 
K 6. The 
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'The road, all on this fide of the country, is very 
populous, and is full of potters, and earth-makers, that 
is to ſay, people that tempered the earth for tbe China 
ware; and, as I was going along, our Portugueſe pilot, 
who had always ſomething or other to ſay to make us 
merry, came ſneering to me, and told me, he would ſhew - 
the greateſt rarity in all the country; and that 1 ſhould 
have this to ſay of China, after all the ill-humoured 
things I had ſaid of it, that J had ſeen one thing which 
was net to be ſeen in all the world befide. I was very 
importunate to know what it was; at laſt he told me, it 
was Aa tleman's houſe, built all with China ware. 
Well, faid I, are not the materials of their builcing the 
product of their own country; and ſo it is all China 
ware, is it not? No, no, ſays he, I mean, it is a houſe 
all made of China ware, ſuch as you call ſo in England; 
or, as it is called in our country, porcelain. Well, ſaid 
I, fuch a thing may be: How big is it? Can we 
carry it in a box upon a camel? If we can, we will 
buy it. Upon a camel! ſaid the old pilot, holding up 
both his hands, why there is a family of thirty people 
lives in it. | 

I was then curious, indeed, to ſee it; and when I came 
to it, it was nothing but this; it was a timber houſe, or 
a houſe built, as we call it in England, with lath and 
plaiſter, but all the plaiſtering was really China ware, 
that is to ſay, it was plaiſtered with the earth that makes 
China ware. 

The outſide, which the ſun ſhone hot upon, was glazed, 
and looked very well, perfectly white, and painted with 
blue figures, as the large China ware in England is 
painted, and hard, as if it had been burnt. As to the 
inſide, all the walls, inſtead of wainſcot, were lined up 
with hardened and painted tiles, like the little ſquare 
tiles we call gally tiles in England, all made of the fineſt 
China, and the figures excceding fine indeed, with ex- 
traordinary variety of colours, mixed with gold, many 
tiles making but one figure, but joined ſo artificially 
with mortar, being made of the ſame earth, that ir was 
very hard to ſee where the tiles met. The floors of the 
rooms were of the ſame compoſition, and as hard as the 
carthen floors we have in ufe in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
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land, eſpecially Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamikire, Leiceſ- 
terſhire, &c. as hard as ftone, and ſmooth, but not 

- burnt and painted, except ſome ſmaller rooms, like 
cloſets, which were all as it were paved with the ſame 
tile; the cielings, and, in a word, all the plaiſtering- 
work in the whole houſe, were of the ſame earth; and, 
after all, the roof was covered with tiles of the ſame, 
but of a deep ſhining black. 

This was a China warehouſe indeed, truly and literally 
to be called ſo; and, had I not been upon the journey, 1 
could have ſtayed ſome days to fee and examine the par- 
ticulars of it. They told me there were fountains and 
fiih-ponds in the garden, all paved at the bottom and 
ſides with the ſame, and fine ſtatues ſet up in rows on the 
wad, entirely formed of the porcelain earth, and burnt 
whole. : 

As this is one of the ſingularities of China, ſo they 
may be allowed to excel in it; but I am very ſure they 
excel in their accounts of it; for they told me ſuch 
incredible things of their performance in crockery= 
ware, for ſuch it is, that I care not to relate, as know- 
ing it could not be true: one told me, in particular, 
of a workman that made a ſhip, with all its tackle, 
and maſts, and ſails, in earthen ware, big enough to 
carry fifty men. If he had told me he launched it, and 
made a voyage to Japan in it, I might have ſaid ſome- 
thing to it indeed; but, as it was, I knew the whole 
ſtory, which was, in ſhort, aſking pardon for the word, 
that the fellow lied; ſo I ſmiled, and ſaid nothing 
to It. | 

This odd fight kept me two hours behind the caravan, 
for which the leader of it for the day, fined me about 
the value of three ſhillings ; and told me, if it had 
been three days journey without the wall, as it was 
three days within, he muſt have fined me four times. as 
much, and made me aſk pardon the next council 
day; ſo I promiſed to be more orderly ; for, indeed, 
I found afterwards the orders made for keeping all 
together were abſolutely neceſſary for our common 

ety. | 

In two days more we paſſed the great China wall, 
made for a fortification againſt the Tartars; and a very 


great 
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eat work it is, going over hills and mountains in an 
endleſs track, where the rocks are impaſſable, and the 
recipices ſuch- as no enemy could poſſibly enter, or, 
indeed, climb up, or where, if they did, no wall could 
hinder them. They tell us, its length 1s near a thou- 
ſand Engliſh miles, but that the country is five hun- 
dred in a ſtrait meaſured line, which the wall bounds, . 
without meaſuring the windings and turnings it takes ; 
tis about four fathom high, and as many thick in ſome 
laces.. 

I ſtood ftill an hour, or. thereabouts, without treſ- 
paſſing on our orders, for ſo long the caravan was in 
paſſing the gate; I ſay, I ſtood ſtill an hour to look at 
it on every fide, near and far off, I mean, what was. 


- within my view; and the guide of our caravan, who. 


had been extolling it for the wonder of the world, 
was mighty eager to hear my opinion of it. I told 
him it was a moſt excellent thing to keep off the Tar- 
tars, which he happened not to underſtand as I meant 
it, and fo took it for a compliment; but the old pilot 
laughed; O Seignior Ingleſe, ſaid he, you ſpeak in co- 
jours. In colours! ſaid I: what do you mean by 
that? Why you ſpeak what looks white this way, and 
black that way; gay one way, and dull another way; 

u tell him it is a good wall to keep out Tartars; 
you tell me by that, it is good for nothing but to kee 
out Tartars; or, it will keep out none but Tartars; 1 
underſtand you, Seignior Ingleſe, I underſtand you, ſaid 
he, joking; but Seignior Chineſe underſtand you his 
own way. 

Well, ſaid I, Seignior, do you think it would ſtand 
out an army of our country people, with a good train of 
artillery; or our engineers, with two companies of 
miners ? Would they not batter it down in ten days, that 
an army might enter in battalia, or blow it up into the air, 
foundation and all, that there ſhould be no ſign of it 
left? Ay, ay, ſaid he, I know that. The Chineſe 
wanted mightily to know what I ſaid, and I gave him 
leave to tell him a few days after, for we were then al- 
moſt out of their country, and he was to leave us in a 
httle time afterwards; but when he knew what I had 
ſaid, he was dumb all the reſt of the way, and we heard 
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no more of his fine ſtory of the Chineſe power and 
greatneſs while he ſtayed. 

After we had paſſed this mighty Nothing, called a 
wall, ſomething like the Pics wall, fo famous in Nor- 
thumberland, and built by the Romans, we began to find 
the country thinly inhabited, and the people rather con- 
fined to live in fcrtified towns and cities, as being ſub-. 
je to the inroads and depredations of the Tartars, who 
rob in great armies, and therefore are not to be reſiſted 
by the naked inhabitants of an open country. | 

And here I began to find the neceſſity of keeping to- 
gether in a caravan, as we travelled; for we ſaw ſeveral 
troops of Tartars roving about; but when I came to ſee 
them diſtinctly, I wondered how that the Chineſe em- 
pire could be conquered by ſuch contemptible fellows; 
for they are a mere herd or crowd of wild fellows, keep- 
ing no order, and underſtanding no diſcipline, or man- 
ner of fight. 

Their horſes are poor, lean, ſtarved creatures, taught 
nothing, and are fit for nothing; and this we found 
the firſt day we ſaw them, which was after we entered 
the wilder part of the country ; our leader for the day 
gave leave for about fixteen of us to go a hunting, as 
they call it; and what was this but hunting of ſheep! 
However, it may be called hunting too; for the crea- 
tures are the wildeſt, and ſwifteſt of foot, that ever I 
ſaw of their kind ; only they will not run a great way, 
and you are ſure of ſport when you begin the chace ; 
for they appear generally by thirty or forty in a flock, 
_ like true ſheep, always keep together when they 
1 purſuit of this odd ſort of game, it was our hap 
to meet wich about forty Tartars; whether they were 
hunting mutton as we were, or whether they looked 
for another kind of prey, I know not; but as ſoon as 
they ſaw us, one of them blew a kind of horn very 
loud, but with a barbarous ſound that I had never 
heard before; and, by the way, never care to hear 
again, We all ſuppoſed this was to call their friends 
about them; and ſo it was; for in Jeſs than half a quarter 


of an hour, a troop of forty or fifty more appeared at 
about 
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about a miledifſtance ; but our work was over firſt, as it 
happened. 

One of the Scots- merchants of Moſcow happened to 
be amongſt us; and as ſoon as he heard the horn, he 
told us, in ſhort, that we had nothing to do, but to charge 
them immediately, without loſs of time; and, _— 
us up in a line, he aſked, If we were refolved ? We to 
him, We were ready to follow him: fo he rode directly 
up to. tkem. 'They ſtood gazing at us like a mere crowd, 
drawn up in no order, nor ſhewing the face of any order 
at all; but as ſoon as they ſaw us advance, they let 
fly their arrows; which, however, miſſed us ve 
happily ; it ſeems they miſtook not their aim, but tlieir 
diitance ; for their arrows all fell a little ſhort of us, but 
with ſo true an aim, that had we been about twenty yards 
nearer, we muſt have had ſeveral men wounded, 1t not 

Immediately we halted; and though it was at a 
great diſtance, we fired, and ſent them leaden bullets 
tor weoden arrows, following our ſhot full gallop, 
reſolving to fall in among them ſword in hand. ; for 
ſa our bold Scot that led us directed. He was, indeed, 
but a merchant ; but he behaved with that vigour and 
bravery on this cccaſion, and yet with ſuch a cool 
courage too, that I never ſaw any man in action fitter 
for command. As ſoon as we came up to them, we 
fired our piſtols in their faces, and then drew; but 
they fled in the greateſt confuſion imaginable ; the 
only ſtand any of them made was on our right, where 
three of them ſtood, and, by ſigns, called the reſt to 
come back to them, having a kind of ſcymitar in 
their hands, and their bows hanging at their backs. 
Our brave commander, without aſking any body to 
follow him, galloped up cloſe to them, and with his 
ſuſil knocked one. of them. off his. horſe, killed the 
fecond with his piſtol, and the third ran away ; and thus 
ended our fight : but we had this misfortune attending 
it, viz, that all our mutton that we had in chace got 
away. We had not a man killed or hurt; but, as for 
the Tartars, there were about five of them killed ; how 
many were wounded, we knew not; but this we knew, 

| that 
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that the other party was ſo frighted with the noiſe of our 
guns, that they fled, and never made any attempt upon 
us. 

We uere all this while in the Chineſe dominions, and 
therefore the Tartars were not ſo bold as afterwards ; but 
in about five days we entered a vaſt great wild deſert, 
which held us three days and nights march ; and we 
were obliged to carry out water with us in great leather 
bottles, and to encamp all night, juſt as I have heard they 
do in the deſerts of Arabia. 

I aſked our guides, whoſe dominion this was in ? And 
they told me, this was a kind of border that might be 
called No Man's Land,; being part of the Great Kara- 
kathy, or Grand Tartary ; EE that, however, it was 
reckoned to China; that there was no care taken here to 
preſerve it from the inroads of thieves; and therefore it 
was reckoned the worſt deſert in the whole march, though 
we were to go over ſome much larger. | 4 

In paſling this wilderneſs, which, I confeſs, was at the 
firft view very frightſul to me, we ſaw two or three times 
little parties of the Tartars, but they ſeemed to be upon 
their own affairs, and to have no deſign upon us; and 
ſo, like the man who met the devil, if they had no- 
thing to ſay to us, we had nothing to ſay to them; we 
let tkem go. EW | vg 

Once, however, a party of them came ſo near as 
to ſtand and gaze at us; whether it was to conſider 
what they ſhould do, viz. to attack us, or not attack us, 
we knew rot ; but when we were paſſed at ſome dif- 
tance by them, we made a rear-guard of forty men, 
and ſtood ready for them, letting the caravan paſs half 
a mile, or thereabou:s, before us: after a while they 
marched off, only we found they aſſaulted us with five 
arrows at their parting ; one of which wounded a horſe, 
ſo that it diſabled him; and we left him the next day, 
poor creature, in great need of a good farrier ; we ſup- 
poſe they might ſoot more arrows, which might fall 
ſhort of us; but we ſaw no more © >ws, or Tartars, at 
that time. 

. We travelled near a month after this, the ways bein 
not ſo good as at firſt, though ſtill in che dominions jo 
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the Emperor of China; but lay, for the moſt part, in 
villages, ſome of which were fortified, becauſe of the 
incurſions of the Tartars. When we came to one of 
theſe towns (it was about two days and an half's journey 
before' we were to come to the city of Naum), I wanted 
to buy a camel, of which there are plenty to be fold all 
the way upon that road, and of horſes alſo, ſuch as they 
are, becauſe ſo many caravans coming that way, they 
are very often wanted. The perſon that 1 ſpoke to, to 

et me a camel, would have gone and fetched it for me; 
kot I, like a fool, muſt be officious, and go myſelf 
along with him. The place was about two miles out 
of the village, where, it ſeems, they kept the camels and 
horſes feeding under a guard. 

I walked it on foot, with my old pilot in company, 
and a Chineſe, being defirous, forſboth, of a little 
variety. When we came to this place, it was a low 
marſhy ground, walled round with a ftone wall, piled. 
up dry, without mortar or earth among it, like a park, 
with a little guard of Chineſe ſoldiers at the doors: 
having bought a camel, and agreed for the price, I 
came away ; and the Chineſe man, that went with me, 
led the camel, when on a ſudden came up five Tar- 
tars on horfeback; two of them ſeized the fellow, 
and took the camel from him, while the other three 
ſtepped up to me, and my old pilot; ſeeing us, as it 
were, unarmed, for I had no weapon about me but 
my ſword, which could but ill defend me againſt three 
horſemen. The firſt that came up, ſtopped ſhort upon 
my drawing my ſword (for they are arrant cowards) ; but 
a ſecond coming upon my left, gave me a blow on the 
head, which I never felt till afterwards, and wonder- 
ed, when I came to myſelf, what was the matter with 
me, and where I was, for he laid me flat on the ground ;. 
but my never-failing old pilot, the Portugueſe (fo Pro- 
vidence, unlocked for, Krects deliverances from dan- 
gers, which to us are unforeſeen), had a piſtol in bis 
pocket, which I knew nothing of, nor the Tartars nei- 
ther ;. if they had, I ſuppoſe they would not have attack - 
ed us; but cowards are always boldeſt when there is 


no danger. 
* The 
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The old man, ſeeing me down, with a bold heart 
ſtepped up to the fellow that had ſtruck me, and laying 
hold « of his arm with one hand, and pulling him down 
by main force a little towards him with the other, he 
ſhot him into the head, and laid him dead on the ſpot ; 
he then immediately ſtepped up to him who had ſtopped 
us, as I ſaid, and before he could come forward again 
(for it was all done as it were in a moment) made a blow 
at him with a ſcymitar, which he always wore; but, 
miſſing the man, cut his horſe into the fide of his head, 
cut one of his ears off by the root, and a great ſlice 
down the fide of his face. The poor beaſt, enraged 
with the wounds, was no more to be governed by his 
rider, though the fellow ſat well enough too ; but away 
he flew, and carried him quite out of the pilot's reach, 
and at ſome diftance riſing upon his hind legs, threw 
down the Tartar, and fell upon him. 3 

In this interval the poor Chineſe came in, who h 
loft the camel, but he had no weapon; however, ſeeing 
the Tartar down, and his horſe fallen upon him, he runs 
to him, and, ogy upon an ugly ill- favoured weapon he 
had by his ſide, ſomething like a pole-ax, but not a 

le-ax neither, he wrenched it from him, and made 
ſhift to knock his Tartarian brains out with it. But my 
old man had the third Tartar to deal with ſtill; and, 
ſeeing he did not fly as he expected, nor came on to 
fight him, as he apprehended, but ftood ſtock fill, the 
oa man ſtood {till too, and falls to work with his tackle 
to charge his piitol again; but as ſoon as the Tartar 
ſaw the piſtol, whether he ſuppoſed it to be the ſame or 
another, I know not ; but away he ſcoured, and left my 
pilot, my champion I called him afterwards, a complete 
victory, 

By this time I was a little awake ; for I thought, 
when J firſt began to awake, that 1 had been in a ſweet 
ſleep ; but, as I faid above, I wondered where I was, 
how I came upon the ground, and what was the mat- 
ter; in a word, a few minutes after, as ſenſe returned, 
I felt pain, tho? I did not know where; I clapped my 
hand to my head, and took it away bloody; then I 
felt my head ach; and then, in another moment, me- 
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mory returned, and every thing was preſent to me 
again, 

I jumped up upon my feet inſtantly, and got hold of 
my ſword, but no enemies in view. I found a Tartar 
lie dead, and his horſe ſtanding very quietly by him; 
and, looking farther, I ſaw my champion and deli- 
verer, who had been to fee what the Chineſe had done, 
coming back with his hanger in his hand; the old man, 
_ ſeeing me on my feet, came running to me, and em- 

"braced me with a great deal of joy, being afraid before 

that I had been killed; and ſeeing me . would 
ſee how I was hurt; but it was not much, only what we 
call a broken head ; neither did I afterwards find any 
great inconvenience from the blow other than the place 
which was hurt, and which was well again in two or 
three days. 

We made no great gain, however, by this victory; 
for we loſt a camel, and gained a horſe : but that which 
was remarkable, when we came back to the village, 
the man demanded to be paid for the camel; I diſ- 
puted it, and it was brought to a hearing before the 
Chineſe judge of the place; that is to ſay, in Engliſh, 
we went before a juſtice of the peace. Give him his 
due, he ated with a great deal of prudence and impar- 

tiality; and, having Kara both ſides, he gravely alked 
the Chineſe man that went with me to buy the camel, 

whoſe ſervant he was? I am no ſervant, fig he, but 
went with the ſtranger. At whoſe requeſt? ſaid the 
juſtice, At the ſtranger's requeſt, {aid he. Why then, 
ſaid the juſtice, you were the ſtranger's ſervant for 
the time; and the camel being delivered to his 
ſervant, it was delivered to him, and he muſt pay for 

It. 

I confeſs the thing was ſo clear, that I had not a word 
to fay; but admiring to ſee ſuch juſt reaſoning upon the 
conſequence, and ſo accurate ſtating the caſe, I paid 
willingly for the camel, and ſent for another ; but you 
may obſerve, I fent for it; I did not go to fetch it my- 
ſelf any more; I had enough of that. 

— The city of Naum is a frontier of the Chineſe em- 
pire; they call it fortified, and ſo it is, as fortifications 
go there; for this I will venture to affirm, that — the 
| artats 
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Tartars in Karakathay, which, I believe, are ſome mil- 
lions, could not batter down the walls with their bows 
and arrows; but to call it ſtrong, if it were attacked 
with cannon, would be to make thoſe who underſtand it 
laugh at you. 

We wanted, as J have ſaid, above two days journey 
of this city, when meſſengers were ſent expreſs to every 

art of the road, to tell all travellers As caravans to 
hate, till they had a guard ſent to them; for that an 
unuſual body of Tartars, making ten thouſand in all, 
had appeared in the way, about thirty miles beyond the 
city. 
This was very bad news to travellers ; however, it was 
carefully done of the governor, and we were very glad 
to hear we ſhould have a guard. Accordingly, two 
days after, we had 200 ſoldiers ſent us from a garriſon 
of the Chineſe on our left, and three hundred more from 
the city of Naum, and with thoſe we advanced boldly ; 
the three hundred ſoldiers from Naum marched in our 
front, the two hundred in our rear, and our men on 
each fide of our camels with our baggage, and the whole 
caravan in the centre; in this order, and well prepared 
for battle, we thought ourſelves a match for the whole 
ten thouſand Mogul Tartars, if they had appeared ; but 
the next day, when they did appear, it was quite another 
thing. 

ow early in the morning, when marching from a 
little well-fituated town, called Changu, we had a river 
ro paſs, where we were obliged to ferry; and had 
the Tartars had any intelligence, then tad been the 
time to have attacked us, when, the caravan being over, 
the rear-guard was behind; but they did not appear 
there. | 

About three hours after, when we were entered upon a 
deſert of about fifteen or ſixteen miles over, behold, by 
a cloud of duſt they raiſed, we ſaw an enemy was at 
hand ; and they were at hand indeed, for they came on 
upon the ſpur. 

The Chineſe, our guard on the front, who had talked 
ſo big the day before, began to ſtagger, and the ſoldiers 
frequently looked behind them; which is a certain ſign 
in a ſoldier, that he is juſt ready to run away, My old 


pilot 
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pilot was of my mind ; and, being near me, he called 
out, Seignior Ingleſe, ſaid he, thoſe fellows muſt -be 
encouraged, or they will ruin us all; for if the Tartars 
come on, they will never ſtand it. J am of your mind, 
ſaid I: but what courſe muſt be done? Done, ſaid he, 
let fifty of our men advance, and flank them on each 
wing, and encourage them, and they will fight like brave 
fellows in brave company; but without it they will every 
man turn his back. 9 I rode up to our leader, 
and told him, who was exactly of our mind; and ac- 
cordingly fifty of us marched to the right wing, and 
fifty to the left, and the reſt made a line of reſerve; for 
ſo we marched, leaving the laſt two hundred men to 
make another body to themſelves, and to guard the ca- 
mels ; only that, if need were, the ſhould fend an hun- 
dred men to aſſiſt the laſt fifty. 

In a word, the Tartars came on, and an innumerable 


company they were; how many, we could not tell, but 


ten thouſand we thought was the leaſt. A party of them 
came on firſt, and viewed our poſture, traverſing the 
ground in the front of our line; and as we found them 
within gun-ſhot, our leader ordered the two wings to ad- 
vance ſwiftly, and give them a ſalvo on each wing with 
their ſhot, which was done ; but they went off, and I 
ſuppoſe went back to give an account of the reception 
they were like to meet with; and, indeed, that ſalute 
clogged their ſtomachs; for they immediately halted, 
ſtood awhile to conſider of it, and, wheeling off to the 
left, they gave over the deſign, and ſaid no more to us 
for that time, which was very agreeable to our circum- 
ſtances, which were but very indifferent for a battle with 
ſuch a number. 

Two days after this we came to the city Naum, or 
Naunm ; we thanked the governor for his care for us, 
and collected ro the value of 100 crowns, or there. 
abouts, which we gave to the ſoldiers ſent to guard us; 
and here we reſted one day. I his is a garriſon indeed, 
and there were nine hundred ſoldiers kept here; but the 
reaſon of it was, that formerly the Muſcovite frontiers 
lay nearer to them than they do now, the Muſcovites hav- 
ing abandoned that part of the country (which lies from 
the city weſt, for about two hundred miles) as deſolate 

and 
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and unfit for uſe; and more eſpecially, being ſo very re- 
mote, and ſo difficult to ſend troops hither for its defence; 
tor we had yet above two thouſand miles to Muſcovy, 
properly ſo called. | 

After this we paſſed ſeveral great rivers, and two dread- 
ful deſerts, one of which we were ſixteen days paſſing 
over, and which, as I ſaid, was to be called, No Mar's 
Land; and, on the.13th of April, we came to the fron- 
tiers of the Muſcovite domin:ons. I thinæ the firſt city, 
or town, or fortreſs, whatever 1t might be called, that 
belonged to the Czar of Muſcovy, was called Argun, 
being on the weſt fide of the river Argun. 

I could not but diſcover an infinite ſatisfaction, that I 
was now arrived in, as I called it, a Chriſtian country; 
or, at leaſt, in a country governed by Chriſtians ; for 
though the Muſcovites do, in my opinion, but juſt de- 
ſerve the name of Chriſtians, yet ſuch they pretend to 
be, and are very devout in their way. It would certain- 
ly occur to any man who travels the world as I have 
done, and who had any power of reflection; I ſay, it 
would occur to him to reflect, what a bleſſing it is to 
be brought into the world where the name of God, 
and of a Redeemer, is known, worſhipped, and adored, 
and not where the people, given up by Heaven to 
ſtrong deluſions, worſhip the devil, and proſtrate them- 
ſelves to ſtocks and ſtones; worſhip monſters, elements, 
horrible ſhaped animals, and ſtatues, or images of mon- 
ſters. Not a town or city we paſſed through but had 
their pagods, their idols, and their temples, and igno- 
4 people worſhipping even the works of their own 

ands. | 

Now we came where, at leaſt, a face of the Chriſtian 
worſhip appeared, where the knee was bowed to Je- 
ſus ; and, whether ignorantly or not, yet the Chriſtian. 
religion was owned, and the name of the true God. 
was called upon, and adored ; and it made the very 
receſſes of my ſoul rejoice to ſee it. 1 ſaluted the brave 
Scotch merchant I mentioned above, with my firſt ac- 
knowledgment of this; and, taking him by the hand, 
I ſaid to him, bleſſed be God, we are once again come 
among Chriſtians! He ſmiled, and anſwered, do not 
rejoice too ſoon,  countryman ; theſe Muſcoyites — 
a a ut 
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but an odd ſort of Chriſtians; and, but for the name of 
it, you may ſee very little of the ſubſtance for ſome 
months farther of our journey. 

Well, ſaid I, but ſtill *tis better than Paganiſm, and 
worſn pping of devils. Why, III tell you, ſaid he; ex- 
cept the Ruſſian ſoldiers in garriſons, and a few of the 
inhabitants of the cities upon the road, all the reſt of 
this country, for above a thouſand miles farther, 1s inha- 
bited by the worſt, and moſt ignorant of pagans; and 
fo indeed we found it. 

We weremow launched into the greateſt piece of ſolid 
earth, if I underſtand any thing of the ſurface of the 
globe, that is to be found in any part of the world : 


we had at leaſt twelve hundred miles to the ſea, eaft- 


ward; we had at leaſt two thouſand to the bottom 
of the Baltic ſea, weſtward; and almoſt three thou- 
ſand miles, if we left that ſea, and went on weſt to the 
Britiſh and French channels : we had full five thouſand 
miles to the Indian or Perſian ſea, ſouth; and about 
eight hundred miles to the frozen ſea, north : nay, if 
ſome people may be believed, there might be no ſea 
north-eaſt till we came round the pole, and conſequently 
into the north-weſt, and ſo had a continent of land 
into America, no mortal knows where; though I could 
give ſome reaſons why I believe that to be a miſtak 

tOO. | 

As we entered into the Muſcovite dominions, a good 
while before we came to any conſiderable rowa, we 
had nothing to obſerve there but this ; firſt, that all the 
rivers run to the eaſt. As I underſtood by the charts 
which ſome of our caravans had with them, it was 
pon that all thoſe rivers ran into the great river 


amour, or Gammour. This river, by the natural 


courſe of it, muſt run into the eaſt ſea, or Chineſe 


| ocean. 'The ſtory they tell us, that the mouth of this 


river is choaked up with bulruſhes of a monſtrous 

wth, viz. three feet about, and twenty or thirty 

t high, I muſt be allowed to ſay, I believe nothing 
of; but as its navigation is of no uſe, becauſe there is 
no trade that way, the Tartars, to whom alone it belongs, 
dealing in nothing but cattle, fo nobody that ever 1 
heard of, has been curious enough either to go down 
. to 


SK. 
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to the mouth of it in boats, or come up from the mouth 
ok it in ſhips; but this is certain, that this river run- 
ning due eaſt, in the latitude of 60 degrees, carries a 
vaſt concourſe of rivers along with it, and finds an ocean 
to empty itſelf in that latitude ; ſo we are ſure of ſea 
there. | 

Some leagues to the north of this river there are ſeve- 
ral conſiderable rivers, whoſe ſtreams run as due north as 
the Vamour runs eaſt : and theſe are all found to join 
their waters with the great river Tartarus, named fo from 


the northernmoſt nations of the Mogul Tartars, who, 


the Chineſe ſay, were the firſt Tartars in the world ; and 
who, as our geographers allege, are the Gog and Ma- 
gog mentioned in ſacred ſtory, 

"Theſe rivers running all northward, as well as all the 
other rivers I am yet to ſpeak of, make it evident, that 
the northern ocean bounds the land alſo on that fide ; fo 
that it does not ſeem rational in the leaſt to think, that 
the land can extend itſelf to join with America on that 
fide, or that there is not a communication between the 
northern and the eaſtern ocean; but of this I ſhall ſay no 
more; it was my obſervation at that time, and therefore I 
take notice of it in this place, We now advanced from 
the river Arguna, by eaſy and moderate journeys, and 
were very vitibly obliged to the care the Czar of Muſ- 


covy has taken,. to have cities and towns built in as 


many places as are poſſible to place them, where his 
ſoldiers keep garriſon, ſomething like the ſtationary 


ſoldiers placed by the Romans in the remoteſt coun- 


tries of their empire, ſome of which I had read were 
particularly placed in Britain- for the ſecurity of com- 
merce, and for the lodging of travellers; and thus it was 
here; for wherever we came, though at theſe towns and 
ſtations the garriſons and governor were Ruffiars, and 
profeſſed mere pagans, ſacrificing to idols, and worſhi 
ing the ſun, moon, and ſtars, or all the hoſt of heaven; 
and not only fo, but were, of all the heathens and pa- 
gans that ever I met with, the moſt barbarous, except 
only that they did not eat men's fleſh, as our ſavages of 
America did. : 

Some inſtances of this we met with in the country 
between Arguna, where we enter the Muſcovite domi- 
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nions, and a city of Tartars and Ruflians together, called 
Nertzinſkay ; in which ſpace is a continued deſert or 
foreſt, which coſt us twenty days to travel over it. In a 
village, near the laſt of thoſe places, I had the —_ 
to go and ſee their way of living, which is moſt bruti 
— unſufferable; they had, I — a great ſacrifice 
that day; for there ſtood out upon an old ſtump of a 
tree, an idol made of wood, frightful as the devil; at 
leaſt as any thing we can think of to repreſent the 
devil can be made; it had an head certainly not 
ſo much as reſembling any creature that the world ever 
ſaw ; ears as big as goats horns, and as high; eyes as bi 
as a crown piece; a noſe like a crooked ram's horn, an 
a mouth extended four-cornered, like that of a lion, 
with horrible teeth, hooked like a parrot's under-bill ; 
it was dreſſed up in the filthieſt manner that you can ſup- 
poſe; its upper garment was of ſheep-ſkins, with the 
wool outward ; a great Tartar bonnet on the head, 
with two horns growing through it; it was abont * 
eight feet high, yet had no feet or legs, or any other 
proportion of parts. | 
This ſcare-crow was ſet up at the out-fide of the 
village; and when I came near to it, there were ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen creatures, whether men or women 
I could not tell, for they make no diſtinction by their 
habits, either of body or head; theſe lay all flat on the 
round, round this formidable block of qo * wood. 
1 ſaw no motion among them any more than if they 
had been logs of wood like their idol; at firſt I really 
thought they had been ſo; but when I came a little 
nearer, they ſtarted up upon their feet, and raiſed an 
howling cry, as if it had been ſo many deep-mouthed 
hounds, and walked away as if they were diipleaſed at 
our difturbing them. A little way off from this mon- 
.ſter, and at the door of a tent or hut, made all of 
: fkeep-ſkins and cow-ſkins, dried, ſtood three butchers ; 
I thought they were ſuch; for when I came nearer 
to them, I found they had long knives in thew hands, 
and in the middle of the tent appeared three ſheep 
killed, and one young bullock, or fteer, Theſe, it 
' ſeems, were ſacrifices to that ſenſeleſs log of an idol; 
- and theſe three men prieſts belonging to it; and the 
| ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen proſtrated wretches were the people who 
brought the offering, and were making their prayers to 

that ſtock. | 
I confeſs I was more moved at their ſtupidity, and this 
brutiſh worſhip of an hobgoblin, than ever I was at any 
thing in my life; to ſee God's moſt glorious and beft 
creature, to whom he had granted ſo many advan- 
: tages, even by creation, above the reſt of the works 
ot his hands, veſted with a reaſonable ſoul, and that 
ſcul adorned with faculties and capacities adapted both 
| to honour his Maker, and be honoured by him; I ſay, 
to ſee it ſunk and degenerated to a degree fo more 
» 
* 


| 
than ſtupid, as to proftrate itſelf to a frightful nothing, 1 
a mere imaginary object, dreſſed up by themſelves, | 
and made terrible to themſelves by their own con- 
trivance, adorned only with clouts and rags; and | 
| that this ſhould be the effect of mere 1gnorance, wrought | | 
1 up into helliſh devotion by the devil himſelf; who, envy- ' 
£ ing his Maker the homage and adoration of his creatures, 
had deluded them into ſuch grofs, ſurfeiting, ſordid, | 
hn and brutiſh things, as one would think ſhould ſhock | 
nature itſelf, | 
But what ſignified all the aſtoniſhment and reflection 

of thoughts? Thus it was, and I ſaw it before my | 
eyes; and there was no room to wonder at it, or think | 
it impoſſible; all my admiration turned to rage; and | 
I rode up to the image or monſter, call it what you 
will, and with my ſword cut the bonnet that was on 
its head in two in the middle, fo that it hung down 
by one of the horns ; and one of our men that was 
with me took hold of the {keep-ſkin that covered it, 
and pulled at it, when, behold, a moſt hideous outcry 
and howling ran through the village, and two or three 
hundred people came about my ears, ſo that I was 
glad to ſcour for it; for we ſaw ſome had bows and 
arrows; but I reſolved from that moment to viſit them 
again, 

woe caravan reſted three nights at the town, which 
was about foar miles off, in order to provide ſome 
horſes, which they wanted, ſeveral of the horſes hav- 
ing been lamed and jaded with the badneſs of the way, 
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and our long march over the laſt deſert ; ſo we had 
ſome leiſure here to put my deſign in execution. I com- 
municated my project to the Scots merchant of Moſ- 
cow, of whoſe courage I had a ſufficient teſtimony, 
as above. I told him what I had ſeen, and with what 
indignation I had ſince thought, that human nature 
could be ſo degenerate. I told him, I was reſolved, 
if I could get but four or five men, well armed, to go 
with me, to go and deftroy that vile, abominable 
idol; to let them ſee, that it had no power to help it- 
ſelf, and conſequently could not be an object of worſhip, 
or to be prayed to, much leſs help them that offered & 
crifices to it. 

He laughed at me: ſaid he, Your zeal may be good; 
but what do you propoſe to yourſelf by it? Propoſe! 
ſaid J, to vindicate the honour of God, which 1s in- 
ſulted by this devil-worſhip. But how will it vindicate 
the honour of God? ſaid he, while the people will 
not be able to know what you mean by it, unleſs 
you could ſpeak to them too, and tell them ſo ; and 
then they will fight you too, I will aſſure you ; for they 
are deſperate fellows, and that eſpecially in defence of 
their idolatry. Can we not, ſaid I, do it in the night, 
and then leave them the reaſons in writing, in their own 
language ? Writing! ſaid he—why there is not in five 
nations of them, one man that knows any thing of 
a letter, or how to read a word in any language, 
or in their own. Wretched ignorance ! ſaid I to him; 
however, I have a great mind to do it; perhaps nature 
may draw inferences from it to them, to let them ſee 
how brutiſh they are to worſhip ſuch horrid things. 
Look you, Sir, ſaid he, if your zeal prompts you to 
it ſo warmly, you muſt do it; but, in the next place, 
I would have you conſider theſe wild nations of people 
are ſubjected, by force, to the Czar of Muſcovy's domi- 
nions; and if you do this, it is ten to one but they will 
come by thouſands to the governor of Nertzinſkay, and 
complain and demand ſatisfaction; and if he cannot 

ive them ſatisfaction, it is ten to one but they revolt; 
and it will occaſion a new war with all the Tartais in the 


country. 
This, 
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This, I confeſs, put new — into my head for 
a while; but I harped upon the ſame ſtring ſtill; and 
all that day J was uneaſy to put my project in execu- 
tion. Towards the evening the Scots merchant met me 
by accident in our walk about the town, and defired 
to ſpeak with me: I believe, ſaid he, I have put you 
off your deſign; I have been a little concerned 


about it fince; for I abhor the idol and idolatry as 
much as you can do. Truly, ſaid I, you have put it 


off a little as to the execution of it, but you have not 

ut it all out of my thoughts ; and, I believe, I ſhall do 
it till before I quit this place, though I were to be de- 
livered up to them for ſatisfaction. No, no, ſaid he; 
God forbid they ſhould deliver you up to ſuch a crew 
of monſters! they ſhall not do that neither; that 
would be. murdering you indeed. Why, faid I, how 
would they uſe me? Uſe you! ſaid he; Il tell you 
how they ſerved a poor Ruſſian, who affronted them in 
their worſhip juſt as you did, and whom they took 
E after they had lamed him with an arrow, that 

e could not run away; they took him and ſtripped him 
ſtark naked, and ſet him upon the top of the idol mon- 
ſter, and ſtood all round him, and ſhot as many arrows 
into him as would ſtick over his whole body; and then 
they burnt him, and all the arrows ſticking in him, as 
a ſacrifice to the idol. And was this the ſame idol ? 
ſaid J. Ves, ſaid he, the very ſame. Well, ſaid I, I 
will tell you a ſtory; ſo J related the ſtory of our men 
at Madagaſcar, and how they burnt and ſacked the vil- 
lage there, and killed man, woman, and child, for their 
murdering one of our men, juſt as it is related before; 
and when J had done, I added, that I thought we ought 
to do ſo to this village. | 

He liſtened very attentively to the ſtory ; but when 
I talked of doing ſo to this village, ſaid he, you miſ- 
take very much ; it was not this village, it was almoſt 
a hundred miles from this place; but it was the ſame 
idol, for they carry him about in proceſſion all over 
the country, Well, ſaid I, then that idol ought to be 
puniſhed for it; and it ſhall, ſaid I, if I live this night 


out. 
L 3 In 
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In a word, finding me reſolute, he liked the deſign, 
and told me [ ſhoyld not go alone, but he would go with 
me; but he would go firſt, and bring a ſtout fellow, one 
of his countrymen, to go alſo with us; and one, ſaid 
he, as famous for his zeal as you can deſire any one to 
be againſt ſuch deviliſh things as theſe. In a word, he 
brought me his comrade, a Scotſman, whom he called 
Captain Richardſon ; and I gave him a full account of 
what I had ſeen, and alſo of what I intended; and he 
told me readily, he would go with me, if it coſt him 
his life. So we agreed to go, only we three. I had, 
indeed, propoſed it to my partner; but he declined it. 
He ſaid, He was ready to aſſiſt me to the utmoſt, and 
upon all occaſions, for my defence; but that this was 
an ad venture quite out of his way: ſo, I ſay, we reſolved 
upon our work, only we three, and my man-ſervant, and 
to put 1t 1n execution that night about midnight, with 


all the iecrecy imaginable. 

However, upon ſecond thoughts, we were willing to 
delay it till the next night, becauſe the caravan being to 
ſet forward in the morning, we ſuppoſed the governor 
could not pretend to give | any ſatisfaction upon us 
when we were out of his power ; the Scots merchant, as 
ſteady in his refolution to enterprize it, as bold in exe- 
cuting, brought me a Tartar's robe, or gown of ſheep- 
ſkins, and a bonnet, with a bow and arrows, and had 
provided the ſame for himſelf and his countryman, that 
the people, if they ſaw us, ſhould not be able to deter- 
mine who we were. | 

All the firſt night we ſpent in mixing up ſome combuſ- 
tible matter with aqua-vitz, gunpowder, and ſuch other 
materials as we could get; and, , ne a good quantity 
of tar in a little pot, 2 an hour after night we ſet 
out upon our expedition. 

We came to the place about eleven o'clock at night, 
and found that the people had not the leaſt jealouſy of 
danger attending their idol; the night was cloudy ; yet 
the moon gave us light enough to ſee that the idol 
ſtood juſt in the ſame poſture and place that it did 
before. The people ſeemed to be all at their reſt ; only, 


that in the great hut, or tent, as we called it, where 
we 


| 
| 
) 
| 
7 
| 
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we ſaw the three prieſts, whom we miſtook for butchers, 
we ſaw a light, and, going up cloſe to the door, we 
heard people talking, as if there were five or fix of 
them; we concluded, therefore, that if we ſet wild-fire 
to the idol, theſe men would come out immediately, and 
run up to the place to reſcue it from the deſtruction that 
we intended for it; and what to do with them we knew 
not. Once we thought of carrying it away, and 
ſetting fire to it at a diſtance; but when we came to 
handle it, we found it too bulky for our carriage; 
ſo we were at a loſs again. The ſecond Scotſ- 
man was for ſetting fire to the tent or hut, and knock- 
ing the creatures that were there on the head when 
they came out; but I could not join with that; I was 
againſt killing them, if it was poflible to be avoided: 
Well, then, ſaid the Scots merchant, I will tell you 
what we will do; we will try to take them priſoners, 
tie their hands, and make them ſtand and ſee their idol 
deſtroyed. 

As it happened, we had twine, or packthread, enougli 
about us, which we uſed to tie our fire-works together 
with; ſo we reſolved to attack theſe people firſt, and 
with as little noiſe as we could. The firſt thing we did, 
we knocked at the door, when one of the prieſts com- 
ing to it, we immediately ſeized upon him, ſtopped 
his mouth, and tied his hands behind him, and led him 
to the 1dol, where we gagged him, that he might not 
make a noiſe; tied his feet alſo together, and left him 
on the ground, 

Two of us then waited at the door, expecting that 
another would come out to ſee what the matter was; 


but we-waited ſo long till the third man came back to 


us; and then, nobody coming out, we knocked again 
gently, and immediately out came two more, and we 
ſerved them juſt in the ſame manner, but were obliged 
to go all with them, and lay them down by the idol 
ſome diſtance from one another; when, going back, 
we found two more were come out to the door, and 
a third ſtood behind them within the door. We ſeized 


the two, and immediately tied them, when the third 


ſtepping back, and crying out, my Scots merchant 
went in after him, and taking out a compoſition we 
L4 had. 
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had made, that would only ſmoke and ftink, he fet fire 
to it, and threw - it in among them; by that time the 
other Scotſman, and my man, taking charge of the two 
men alre:dy bound, and tied together alſo by the arm, 
led them away to the 1dol, and left them there, to 
ſee if their 1dol would relieve them, making haſte back 
to us. 

When the furze we had thrown in had filled the hut 
with ſo much ſmoke that they were almoſt ſuffocated, 
we then threw in a ſmall leather bag of another kind, 
which flamed like a candle, and, following it in, we 
found there were but four people left, who, it ſeems, 
were two men and two women, and, as we ſuppoſed, 
had been about ſome of their diabolical ſacrifices. They 
appeared, in ſhort, frighted to death, at leaſt ſo as to 
fit trembling and ſtupid, and not able to ſpeak neither, 
for the ſmoke. _ 

In a word, we took them, bound them, as we had 
the others, and all without any noiſe, I ſhould have 
fatd, we brought them out of :zhe houſe, or hut, firſt ; 
for, indeed, we were not able to bear the ſmoke any 


more than they were. When we had done this, we car- 


ried them altogether to the idol; when we came there 
we fell to work with him ; and firſt we daubed him 
all over, and his robes alſo, with tar, and ſuch other 
ſtuff as we had, which was tallow mixed with brim- 
ſtone ; then we ſtopped his eyes, and ears, and mouth, 
fall of gunpowder; then we wrapped up a great 
piece of wildfire in his bonnet; and then, ſticking 
all the combuſtibles we had brought with us upon him, 


we looked about to ſee if we could find any thing 


elſe to help to burn him ; when my Scotſman remem- 
bered, that by the tent, or hut, where the men were, 
there lay a heap of dry forage, whether ſtraw or ruſhes 
I do not remember; away he and the other Scotſman 
ran, and fetched their arms full of that, When we 
had done this, we took all our prifoners, and brovght 
them, having untied their feet, and ungagged their 
mouths, and made them ſtand up, and ſet them juſt 
before their monſtrous idol, and then fet fire to the 
whole, 

We 
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We ſtayed by it a quarter of an hour, or thereabouts, 
till the powder in the eyes, and mouth, and ears of the 
idol blew up, and, as we could perceive, had ſplit and 
deformed the ſhape of it; and, in a word, till we ſaw 
it burnt into a mere block or log of wood ; and then: 
ſetting the dry forage to it, we found it would be ſoon 
quite conſumed ; ſo we began to think of going away; 
but the Scotſman ſaid ; No, we muſt not go; for theſe 
poor deluded wretches will all throw themſelves into the 
fire, and burn themſelves with the idol; ſo we reſolved 
to ſtay till the forage was burnt down too, and then we 
came away and left them. : | 

In the morning we appeared among our fellow travel. 
lers, exceeding buſy in getting ready for our journey; 
nor could any man ſuggeſt that we had been any- 
where but in our beds, as travellers might be ſuppoſed to 
be, to fit themſelves for the fatigues of that day's jour- 
ney. * 

Bur it did not end ſo; for the next day came a great 
multitude of the country people, not only of this village; 
but of an hundred more, for aught I know, to the town 

ates ; and, in a moſt outrageous manner, demanded. 
Fnisfaction of the Ruſſian governor, for the inſulting 
their prieſts, and burning their great Cham-Chi-Thaun- 
gu; ſuch an hard name they gave the monſtrous crea- 
ture they worſhiped : the people of Nertzinſkay were 
at firſt in a great conſternation ; for, they ſaid, the Tar- 
tars, were no leſs than thirty thouſand, and that in a 
few days more they would be one hundred thouſand 
ſtrong. 
The Ruſſian governor ſent out meſſengers to appeaſe 
them, and gave them all the good words imaginable. 
He aſſured them he knew nothing of it, and that there 
had not a ſoul of his garriſon been abroad; that it could 
not be from any body there; and if they would let him 
know who it was, they ſhould be exemplarily puniſhed, 
They returned, haughtily, That all the country reve. 
renced the great Cham-Chi-Thaungu, who dwelt in the 
fun, and no mortal would have dared to offer violence to 
his image but ſome Chriſtian. miſcreant ; ſo the 
called them, it ſeems, and they, therefore, denounc 
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war againſt him, and all the Ruſſians, who, they ſaid, 


were miſcreants and Chriſtians. 

The Governor, ſtill patient, and unwilling to make a 
breach, or to have any cauſe of war alleged to be given 
by him, the Czar having ſtraightly charged him to treat 
the conquered country with gentleneſs and civility, gave 
them ſtill all the good words he could; at laſt he told 
them, there was a caravan gone towards Ruſſia that morn- 
ing, and, perhaps, it was ſome of them who had done 
them this injury; and that if they would be ſatisfied with 
that, he would ſend after them, to enquire into it. 'I his 
ſeemed to appeaſe them a little; and accordingly the 
2 ſent after us, and gave us à particular account 

ow the thing was; intimating withal, that if any in 
our caravan had done it, they ſhould make their eſcape ; 
but that, whether they had done it or no, we ſhould make 
all the haſte forward that was poſſible ; and that, in the 
mean time, he would keep them in play as long as he 

could. - | 

This was very friendly in the governor. However, 
when it came to the caravan, there was nobody knew 
any thing df the matter; and, as for us that were guilty, 
we were the leaſt of all ſuſpected; none ſo much as aſked 
us the queſtion ; however, the captain of the caravan, 
for the time, took the hint that the governor gave us, 
and we marched or travelled two days and two nights 
without any conſiderable ſtop, and then we lay at a vil- 
lage called Plothus ; nor did we make any long ſtop here, 
but haſtened on towards Jarawena, another of the Czar 
of Muſcovy's colonies, and where we expected we ſhould 
be ſafe; but it is to be obſerved, that here we began, for 
two or three days march, to enter upon a vaſt nameleſs 
deſert, of which I ſhall ſay more in its place; and which, 
if we had now been upon it, it is more than probable we 
had been all deſtroyed. It was the ſecond day's march 
from Plothus, that, by the clouds of duſt behind us at 
a great diftance, ſome of our people began to be ſenſible 
we were purſued ; we had entered the deſert, and had 
paſſed by a great lake, called Schanks Ofier, when we 
perceived a very great body of horſe appear on — 
other 
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other {ide of the lake to the north, we travelling weſt* 
We obſerved they went away weſt, as we did ; but had 
ſuppoſed we ſhould have taken that fide of the lake, 
whereas we very happily took the ſouth fide; and in two 
days more we ſaw them not; for they, believing we were 
ſtill before them, puſhed on, till they came to the river 
Udda; this is a very great river when it paſſes farther 
north; but when we came to it, we found it narrow and 
fordable. e | | 

The third day they either found their miſtake, or had 
intelligence of us, and came pouring in upon us, towards: 
the duſk of the evening. We had, to our great ſatisfac- 
tion, juſt pitched upon a place for our camp, which was 
very convenient for the night; for as we were upon a 
deſert, m_—_ but at the beginning of it, that was above 
five hundred miles over, we had no towns to lodge at, 
and, indeed, expected none but the city Jarawena, which 
we had yet two days march to; the deſert, however, had 
ſome few woods 1n 1t on this fide, and little rivers, which- 
ran all into the great river Udda. It was in a narrow 
{treight between two ſmall, but very thick woods, that 
we pitched our little camp for that night, expecting to 
be attacked in the night. 

Nobody knew but ourſelves what we were purſued for ;; 
but as it was uſual for the Mogul Tartars to go about: 
in troops in that deſert, ſo the caravan always for- 
tify themſelves every night againſt them, as againſt ar- 
mies of robbers; and it was, therefore, no new thing, 
to be purſued. 5 

But we had this night, of all the nights of our travels, 
a- moſt ad vantageous camp; for we lay between two 
woods, with a little rivulet running juſt before our front; 
ſo that we could not be ſurrounded or attacked any 
way, but in our front or rear; we took care alſo to 
make our front as ftrong as we could, by placing our” 
packs, with our-camels and horſes, all in a line on the in- 
ſide of the river, and we felled ſome. trees in our. 
rear. | 
In this poſture we encamped for the night; but the 
enemy was upon. us before we had finiſhed our fitua- 
tion: they did not come on us like thieves, as we 
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expected, but ſent three meſſengers to us, to demand the 
men to be delivered to them, that had abuſed their prieſts, 
and burnt their god Cham-Chi-Thaungu, that they 
might burn them with fire; and, upon this, they ſaid, 
they would go away, and do us no farther harm, other- 
wiſe they would burn us all with fire. Our men looked 
very blank at this meſſage, and began to ſtare at one 
another, to ſee who looked with moſt guilt in their fa- 
ces; but, nobody was the word, nobody did it. The 
leader of the caravan ſent word, he was well afſured it 
was not done by any of our camp ; that we were peace- 
able merchants travelling on our buſineſs ; that we had 
done no harm to them, or to any one elfe; and therefore 
they muſt look farther for their enemies who had in- 
jured them, for we were not the people; ſo defired them 
not to diſturb us ; for, if they did, we ſhould defend 
ourſelves. 

They were far from being ſatisfied with this for an 
anſwer, and a great crowd of them came down in the 


morning, by break of day, to our camp; but, ſeeing us 


in ſuch an advantageous ſituation, they durſt come no 
farther than the brook in our front, where they ſtood, and 
ſhewed us ſuch a number, as, indeed, terrified us very 
much; for thoſe that ſpoke leaſt of them, ſpoke of ten 
thouſand. ' Here they ſtood, and looked at us a while, 
and then ſetting up a great howl, they let fly a cloud of 


arrows among us; but we were well enough fortified for 


that, for we were ſheltered under our baggage; and 1 
do nct remember that one man of us was hurt. 

Some time after this, we ſaw them move a little to our 
right, and expected them on the rear, when a cunning: 
fellow, a Coſſack, as they call them, of Jarawena, in the 
pay of the Muſcovites, calling to the leader of the cara- 
van, ſaid to him, I will ſend all theſe people away to 
Sibeilka; this was a city four or five days journey, at leaft, 
to the ſouth, and rather behind us. So he takes his bow 
and arrows; and, getting on horſeback, he rides away 
from our rear directly, as it were, back to Nertzinſkay ; 
after this he takes a great circuit about, and comes to 
the army of the Tartars, as if he had been ſent expreſs to 
tell them a long ſtory, that the people who had * 
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Cham-Chi-Thaungu were gone to Sibeilka, with a ca- 
ravan of miſcreants, as he called them; that is to ſay, 
chriſtians ; and that they were reſolved to burn the god 
Scal Iſarg, belonging to the Tonguſes. ; | 

As this fellow was a mere Tartar, and perfectly ſpoke 
their language, he counterfeited ſo well, that they all took 
it from him, and away they drove, in a moſt violent 
hurry to Sibeilka, which, it ſeems, was five daye jour- 
ney to the ſouth, and, in leſs than three hours they were 
entirely out of our fight, and we never heard any more 
of them, nor ever knew whether they went to that other 
place called Sibeilka, or no. 

So we paſled ſafely on to the city of Jarawena, 
where there was a garriſon of Muſcovites ; and there we 
reſted tive days, the caravan being exceedingly fatigued 
with the laſt day's march, and with want of reſt in the 
night. 

Þ rom this city we had a frightful deſert, which held us 
three and twenty days march. We furniſhed ourſelves 
with ſome tents here, for the better accommodating our- 
felves in the night; and the leader of the caravan pro- 
cured ſixteen carriages, or waggons, of the country, for 
carrying our water and provifions ; and theſe carriages 
were our defence every night round our little camp; ſo 
that had the Tartars appeared, unleſs they had been 
way numerous indeed, they would not have been able to 

art us. ' 

We may well be ſuppoſed to want reſt again after 
this long journey; for, in this deſert, we ſaw neither 
houſe or tree, or ſcarce a buſh; we ſaw, indeed, abun- 
dance of the ſable-hunters, as they called them; theſe are 
all Tartars of the Mogul Tartary, of which this country 
is a part ; and they trequently attack ſmall caravans 
but we ſaw no numbers of them together. I was curious 
to ſee the ſable-ſkins they catched ; but I could never 
ſpeak with any of them; for they durſt not come near 
us, neither durſt we ſtraggle from our company to go 
near them. 

Aſter we had paſſed this deſert, we came into a 
country pretty well inhabited; that is to ſay, we found 
towns and caſtles ſettled by the Czar of Muſcovy, with 

| | garriſons 
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garriſons of ſtationary ſoldiers to protect the caravans, 
and defend the country againſt the Tartars, who would 
otherwiſe make it very dangerous ar wg and his 
Czariſh majeſty has given ſuch ſtrict orders for the well 
guarding the caravans and merchants, that if there are 
any Tartars heard of in the country, detachments of the 
garriſon are always ſent to ſee travellers ſafe from ſtation 
to ſtation. 

And thus the governor of Adinſkoy, whom I had an 
opportunity to make a viſit to, by means of the Scots 
merchant who was acquainted with him, offered us a 
guard of fifty men, if we thought there was any danger, 
to the next ſtation. 

I thought long before this, that as we came nearer to 
Europe, we ſhould find the country better peopled, and 
the people more civilized ; but I found myſelf miſtaken 
in both, for we had yet the nation of the Tongueſes to 
paſs through ; where we ſaw the ſame tokens of paga- 
niſm and barbarity, or worſe, than before ; only as they 
were conquered by the Muſcovites, and entirely reduced, 
they were not ſo dangerous; but ſor the rudeneſs of 
manners, idolatry, and polytheiſm, no people in the 
world ever went beyond them. 'They are clothed all in_ 
Kins of beaſts, and their houſes are built of the ſame. 
You know not a man from a woman, neither by the 
ruggedneſs of their countenances, or their clothes; 
and in the winter, when the ground is covered with 
ſnow, they live under ground in houſes like vaults, 
— have cavities or caves going from one to ano- 

er. 

If the Tartars had their Cham-Chi-Thaungu for a: 
whole village, or country, theſe had idols in every hut, 
and every cave; beſides, they worſhip the ſtars, the ſun, 
the water, the ſnow; and, in a word, every thing that 
they do not underſtand, and they underftand but very 
little; ſo that almoſt. every element, every uncommon 
thing, ſets them a ſacrificing. N | | 

But I am no more to deſcribe people than countries, 
any farther than my own ſtory comes to be concerned 
in them. I met with nothing peculiar to myſelf in all 
this country, which I reckon was, from the deſert which 
I ſpoke of laſt, at leaſt four hundred miles, * 
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of it being another deſert, which took us up twelve days 
ſevere travelling, without houſe, tree or buſh ; but were 
obliged again to carry our own proviſions, as well water 
as bread. After we were out of this deſert, and had 
travelled two days, we came to Janezay, a Muſcovite 
city or ſtation, on the great river Janezay. This river, 
they told us, parted Europe from Afia, though our map- 
makers, as I am told, do not agree to it ; however, it 
is certainly the eaſtern boundary of the ancient Siberia, 
which now makes a province only of the vaſt Muſcovite 
empire, but is itſelf equal in bigneſs to the whole em- 
pire of Germany. 

And yet here I obſerved ignorance and paganiſm ſtill 
prevailed, except in the Muſcovite garriſons; all the 
country between the river Oby, and the river Janezay, 
is as entirely pagan, and the people as barbarous, as the 
remoteſt of the Tartars, nay, as any nation, for aught 
I know, in Aſia, or America. I alſo found, which I 
obſerved to the Muſcovite governors, whom I had op- 
portunity to converſe with, that the pagans are not much 
the wiſer, or the nearer Chriſtianity, for being under the 
Muſcovite government ; which they acknowledged was 
true enough, but, they ſaid, it was none of their buſi- 
neſs : that if the Czar 1 to convert his Siberian, 
or Tongueſe, or Tartar ſubjects, it ſhould be done by 
ſending clergymen among them, not ſoldiers; and they 
added, with more ſincerity than I expected, that they 
found 1t was not ſo much the concern of their monarch 
to make the people Chriſtians, as it was to make them 
ſubjects. , | 235 

From this river, to the great river Oby, we croſſed a 
wild uncultivated country; I cannot ſay 'tis a barbarous 
ſoil; 'tis only barren of people and good manage- 
ment; otherwiſe it is in itſelf a moſt pleaſant, fruitful, 
and agreeable country, What inhabitants we found in 
it are all pagans, except ſuch as are ſent among them 
from Ruff a for this is the country I mean on both 
ſides the river Oby, whither the Muſcovite criminals, 
that-are not put to death, are baniſhed, and from 
whence it is next to impoſſible they ſhould ever come 
away, | 5 

I have 
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I have nothing material to ſay of my particular 
affairs, till I came to Tobolſki, the capital of Siberia, 
_ I continued ſome time on the following occa- 

on : 

We had been now almoſt ſeven months on our jour- 
ney, and winter began to come on apace; whereupon. 
my partner and I called a council about our particular 
affairs, in which we found it proper, conſidering that 
we were bound for England, and not for Moſcow, to 
eonſider how to diſpoſe of ourſelves. They told us of 
ſledges and rein deer to carry us over the ſnow in the 
winter- time; and, indeed, they have ſuch things, as it 
would be incredible to relate the particulars of, by 


which means the Ruſſians travel more in the winter than 


they can in ſummer, becauſe in theſe ſledges they are 
able to run night and day; the ſnow being frozen, is one 


univerſal covering to nature, by which the hills, the 


vales, the rivers, the lakes, are all ſmootn, and hard as 
a ſtone ; and they run upon the ſurface, without any re- 
rd to what is underneath. 

But I had no occaſion to puſh at a winter journey of 
this kind ; I was bound to England, not to Moſcow, and 
my route lay two ways; either I muſt go on as the cara- 
van went, till I camk to Jariſlaw, and then go off weſt 
for Narva, and the gulph of Finland, and ſo either 
by fea or land to Dantzick, where I might poflibly ſell 
my China cargo to. good advantage, or 1 mult leave the 
caravan at a little town on the Dwina, from whence L 
had but fix days by water to Arch-Angel, and from 
thence might be ſure of ſhipping, either to England, 
Holland, or Hamburgh. 

Now ta go any of theſe journeys in the winter 
would have been prepoſterous ; for as to Dantzick, the 


Baltick would be frozen up, and I could not get paſ- 


ſage; and to go by land in thoſe countries, was far 


leſs ſafe than among the Mogul Tartars; likewiſe to 


Arch-Angel, in October, all the ſhips would be gone 
from thence, and even the merchants, who dwell there 
in ſummer, retire ſouth to Moſcow. in the winter, 
when the ſhips are gone; ſo that I ſhould have no- 
thing but extremity of cold to encounter, with a ſcar- 
City, 
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eity of proviſions, and muſt lie there in an empty town 
all the winter: ſo that, upon the whole, I thought it 
much my better way to Jet the caravan go, and to 
make proviſion to winter where I was, viz, at Tobolſki, 
in Siberia, in the latitude of ſixty degrees, where I was 
ſure of three things to wear out a cold winter with, 
viz. plenty of provifions, ſuch as the country afforded, 
a warm houſe, with fuel enough, and excellent com- 
pany ; of all which I ſhall give a full account in its 
ace, 

n I was now in a quite different climate from my 
beloved iſland, where I never felt cold, except when 
I had my ague; on the contrary, I had much to do 
to bear my clothes on my back, and never made an 

fire but without doors, and my neceſſity, in drei. 
ſing my food, &c. Now I made me three good veſts, 
with large robes or gowns over them to hang down 
to the feet, and button cloſe to the wriſts, and all 
theſe lined with furs, to make them ſufficiently 
warm, 

As to a warm houſe, I muſt confeſs, I greatly diſ- 
like our way in England, of making fires in every 
room in the houſe, in open chimneys, which, when 
the fire was out, always kept the air in the room 
cold as the climate, But, taking an apartment in a 

ood houſe in the town, I ordered a chimney to be 
Full like a furnace, in the centre of ſix ſeveral rooms, 
like a ſtove; the funnel, to carry the ſmoke, went up 
one way, the door to come at the fire went in ano- 
ther, and all the rooms were kept equally warm, 
but no fire ſeen ; like as they heat the bagnios in Eng- 
land. * | | ; 


By this means we had always the ſame climate in all 


the rooms, and an equal heat was preſerved ; and how 
cold ſoever it was without, it was always warm within; 
and yet we ſaw no fire, nor were ever incommoded with 
any ſmoke, 

The moſt wonderful thing of all was, that it ſhould 
be poſſible to meet with good company here, in a country 
ſo barbarous as that of the moſt northerly parts of Eu- 
rope, near the frozen ocean, and within but a very few 


degrees of Nova Zembla. 
But 
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But this being the country where the ſtate criminals of 
Muſcovy, as I obſerved before, are all baniſhed ; this city 
was full of noblemen, princes, gentlemen, colonels, and, 
in ſhort, all degrees of the nobility, - gentry, ſoldiery, 
and courtiers of Mufcovy, Here were the famous 
Prince Galilſken, or Galoffken, and his ſon, the old 
General Roboſtiſky, and ſeveral other perſons of note, 
and ſome ladies. 

By means of my Scots merchant, whom, neverthe- 
leſs, I parted with here, I made an acquaintance 
with ſeveral of theſe gentlemen, and ſome of theny 
of the firſt rank ; and from theſe, in the long win- 
ter nights in which I ſtayed here, I received ſeveral 
agreeable vifits. It was talking one night with a cer- 
tain prince, one of the baniſhed miniſters of ſtate 
belonging to-the Czar of Muſcovy, that my talk of 
my particular caſe began. He had been telling me 
abundance of fine things, of the greatneſs, the magni- 
ficence, and dominions, and the abſolute power of 
the emperor of the Ruflians. I interrupted him, and 
told him, I was a greater and more powerful prince 
than ever the Czar of Muſcovy was, though my do- 
minions were not ſo large, or my people ſo many. The 
Ruſſian grandee looked a little ſurpriſed, and, fixin 
his eyes ſteadily upon me, began to wonder what 
meant. 

J told him his wonder would ceaſe, when I had ex- 
plained myſelf. Firſt, I told him, I had the abſolute - 
diſpoſal of the lives and fortunes of all my ſubjects: 
that notwithſtanding my abſolute power, I had not 
one perſon diſaffected to my government, or to my 
perſon, in all my dominions. He ſhook his head 
at that, and ſaid, 'There, indeed, I outdid the Czar of 
Muſcovy. I told him, that all the lands in my king- 
dom were my own, and all my ſubjects were not only 
my tenants, but tenants at will : that they would all 
fight far me to the laſt drop; and that never tyrant, 
for ſuch I acknowledged myſelf to be, was ever ſo uni- 
88 beloved, and yet ſo horribly feared, by his 

JC, 


After 
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After amuſing them with theſe riddles in govern- 
ment for a while, I opencd the caſe, and told them 
the ſtory at large of my living in the iſland, and how 
1 managed both myſelf and the people there, that were 
under me, juſt as 1 have ſince minuted it down. They 
were exceedingly taken with the ſtory, and eſpecially 
the prince, who told me with a figh, that the true 
greatneſs of life was to be maſter of ourſelves ; that 
he would not have exchanged ſuch a ſtate of life as 
mine, to have been Czar of Muſcovy ; and that he found 
more felicity in the retirement he ſeemed to be baniſhed 
to there, than ever he found in the higheſt authority 
he enjoyed in the court of his maſter the Czar : that 
the height of human wiſdom was to bring our tempers 
down to our circumſtances, and to make a calm within, 
under the weight of the greateſt ſtorm without.— 
When he came firſt hither, he ſaid, he uſed to tear 
the hair from his head, and the clothes from his 
back, as others had done before him; but a little time 
and conſideration had made him look into himſelf, as 
well as round himſelf, to things without: that he found 
the mind of man, if it was but once brought to reflect 
upon the ſtate of univerſal life, and how little this' 
world was concerned in its. true felicity, was perfectly 
capable of making a felicity for itſelf, fully ſatisfying 
to itſelf, and ſuitable to its own beſt ends and defies, 
with but very little aſſiſtance from the world; that 


air to breathe in, food to ſuſtain life, clothes for - 


warmth, and liberty for exerciſe, in order to heakh, 
completed, in his opinion, all that the world could 
do for us: and doh the greatneſs, the authority, the 
riches, and the pleaſures, which ſome enjoyed in the 


world, and which he had enjoyed his ſhare of, had 


much in them that was agreeable to us, yet he obſerved, 
that all thoſe things chielly gratified the coarſeſt of our 
affections; ſuch as our ambition, our particular pride, 
our avarice, our vanity, and our ſenſuality ; all which 
were, indeed, the mere product of the worſt part of 
man, were in themſelves crimes, and had in them the 
ſeeds of all manner of crimes; but neither were related 
to, or concerned with, any of thoſe virtues that conſti- 


tuted 


„ 
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tuted us wiſe men, or of thoſe graces which diſtin- 
guiſhed us as Chriſtians : that being now deprived of all 
the fancied felicity, which he enjoyed in the full exer- 


ciſe of all thoſe vices, he ſaid, he was at leiſure to look. 


upon the dark fide of them, where he found all manner 
of deformity ; and was now convinced, that virtue only 


makes a man truly wiſe, rich, and great, and preſerves 


him in the way to a ſuperior happineſs in a future Rate ; 
and in this, he ſaid, they were more happy in their ba- 
niſnment, than all their enemies were, who had the full 
ſſeſſion of all the wealth and power that they (the 
aniſhed) had left behind them. | 
Nor, Sir, ſaid he, do 1 bring my mind to this poli- 
tically, by the neceſſity of my circumſtances, which 
ſome call miſerable ; but if I know any thing of myſelf, 
I would not go back, no, not though my maſter, the 
Czar, ſhould call me, and offer to reinftate me in all my 
former grandeur; I ſay, I would no more go back to 
it, than I believe my ſoul, when it ſhall be delivered 
from this priſon of the body, and has had a tafte of 
the — ſtate ond life, would come back to the 
50 of fleſh and blood it is now incloſed in, and 
eave heaven to deal in the dirt and grime of human 


affairs. 


He ſpake this with ſo much warmth in his temper, ſo 


much earneſtneſs and motion of his ſpirits, which were 


apparent in his countenance, that it was evident it was 
the true ſenſe of his ſoul; and, indeed, there was no 
room to doubt his ſincerity. 

I told him, I once thought myſelf a kind of a mo- 
narch in my old ſtation, of which I had given him an 
account, but that I thought he was not a monarch only, 
but a great conqueror ; 2 that he that has got a vic- 
tory over his own exorbitant defires, and has the abſo- 
lute dominion over himſelf, and whoſe reaſon entirely 
governs his will, 1s certainly greater than he that con- 
quers a city. But, my Lord, faid I, ſhall I take the 
liberty to aſk you a queſtion ? With all my heart, ſaid 
he. If the door of your liberty was opened, ſaid I, 


would not you take hold of it to deliver yourſelf from 
| Hold, 


this exile ? - 
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Hold, ſaid he, your queſtion is ſubtle, and requires 
ſome ſerious juſt diſtinctions to give 1t a fincere anſwer; 
and III give it you from the bottom of my heart. No- 
thing that I know of in this world would move me to 
deliver myſelf from the ſtate of banithment, except theſe 
two: Firſt, The enjoyment of my relations; and, ſecond ly, 
A little warmer climate; but I ee to you, that to go 
back to the pomp of the court, the glory, the power, the 
hurry of a miniſter of ſtate; the wealth, the gaiety, and 
the pleaſures, that is to ſay, follies of a courtier; if my 
maſter ſhould ſend me word this moment, that he reſtores 
me to all he baniſhed me from, I proteſt, if I know 
myſelf at all, I would not leave this wilderneſs, theſe 
deſerts, and theſe frozen lakes, for the palace of Moſ- 
cow. 

But, my lord, ſaid I, perhaps you not only are ba- 
niſhed from the pleaſures of the court, and from the 
power, and authority, and wealth, you enjoyed be- 


fore, but you may be abſent too from ſome of the. 


conveniences of life; your eſtate, 5 confiſcated, 
and your effects plundered ; and the ſupplies left you 
here may not be ſuitable to the ordinary demands of 
life. 

Ay, ſaid he, that is as yon ſuppoſe me to be a 
lord, or a prince, &c. So, indeed, I am; but you 
are now to conſider me only as a man, an human crea- 
ture, not at all diſtinguiſhed from another; and ſo I can 
ſuffer no want, unleſs I ſhould be viſited with ſickneſs and 
diſtempers. However, to put the queſtion out of diſpute ; 
you ſee our manner; we are in this yep five perſons of 
rank; we live perfectly retired, as ſuited to a ftate of 
baniſhment ; we have ſomething reſcued from the ſhip- 
wreck of our fortunes, which keeps us from the mere 
neceſſity of hunting for our food ; but the poor ſol- 
diers who are here, without that help, live in as much 

lenty as we. They go into the woods, and catch 
fable and foxes; the labour of a month will maintain 
them a year; and as the way of living is not expensive, 
ſo it is not hard to get ſufficient to ourlelves ; So that 


ohjection is out of doors, 
I have 
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I have no room to give a full account of the moſt 
agreeable converſaticn I had with this truly great 
man; in all which he ſhewed, that his mind was ſo 
inſpired with a ſuperior knowledge of things, ſo ſup- 
ported by religion, as well as by a vaſt ſhare of wiſ- 
dom, that his contempt of the world was really as 
much as he had expreſſed, and that he was always 
the ſame to the laſt, as will appear in the ſtory I am 
going to tell, 

I had been here eight months, and a dark dread- 
ful winter I thought it to be; the cold was fo intenſe, 
that I could not ſo much as look abroad without 
being wrapt in furs, and a maſk of fur before my 
face, or rather a hood, with only an hole for breath, 
and two for fight. The little day-light we had, was, 
as we reckoned, for three months, not above five hours 
a day, and fix at moſt; only that the ſnow lying on the 
ground continually, and the weather clear, it was never 
quite dark. Our horſes were kept (or rather ſtarved) 
under ground; and as for our ſervants (for we hired ſer- 
vants here to look after our horſes and ourſelves), we had 
every now and then their fingers and toes to thaw 
and take care of, leſt they ſhould mortify and fall 
off. 

It is true, within doors we were warm, the houſes 
being cloſe, the walls thick, the lights ſmall, and the 

laſs all double. Our food was chief the fleſh of deer, 

ried and cured in the ſeaſon; good bread enough, but 
| baked as biſcuits ; dried fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, and ſome 
fleſh of mutton, and of buffaloes, which is pretty good 
beef. All the ſtore of proviſions for the winter are laid up 
in the ſummer, and well cured; our drink was water 
mixed with aqua-vitz inſtead of brandy ; and, for a 
treat, mead inſtead of wine; which, however, they have 
excellent good. The hunters, who ventured abroad all 
weathers, frequently brought us in freſh veniſon, very fat 
and good; and ſometimes bears fleſh, but we did not 
much care for the laſt, We had a good ftock of tea, 
with which we treated our friends as above ; and, in a 
word, we lived very cheerfully and well, all things 
conſidered, 


It 
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It was now March, and the days grown conſiderably 
longer, and the weather at leaſt tolerable; ſo other tra- 
vellers began to prepare fledges to carry them over the 
ſnow, and to get things ready to be going; but my 
meaſures being fixed, as I have ſaid, tor Arch-Angel, 
and not for Muſcovy or the Baltick, I made no motion, 
knowing very well, that the ſhips from the ſouth do not 
ſet out for that fart of the world till May or June; 
and that if I was there at the beginning of Auguſt, it 
would be asſoon as any ſhips would be ready to go away ; 
and therefore, I ſay, I made no haſte to be gone, as others 
did; in a word, I ſaw a great many people, nay, all the 
travellers, go away before me. It ſeems, every year they 
go from thence to Moſcow for trade ; viz. to carry furs, 
and buy neceſſaries with them, which they bring back to 
furniſh their ſhops ; alſo others went on the ſame errand 
to Arch-Angel; but then they alſo, being to come back 
again above eight hundred miles, went all out before 

me. 

In ſhort, about the latter end of May I began to make 
all ready to pack up; and as I was doing this, it oc- 
curred to me, that ſeeing all theſe people were baniſhed 
by the Czar of Muſcovy to Siberia, and-yet, when they 
came there, were at liberty to go whither they would ; 
why did they not then go away to any part of the 
world wherever they thought fit? and _— to 
examine what ſhould hinder them from making ſuch an 
attempt. 

But my wonder was over, when I entered upon 
that ſubject with the perſon I have mentioned, who 
anſwered me thus: Conſider, firſt, fir, ſaid he, the 
place where we are; and, ſecondly, the condition we 
are in; eſpecially, ſaid he, the generality of the people 
who are baniſhed hither. We are ſurrounded, ſaid he, 
with ftronger things than bars and bolts; on the 
north fide is an unnavigable ocean, where ſhip never 
ſailed, and boat never ſwam; neither, if we had both, 
could we know whither to go with them. Every other 
way, ſaid he, we have above a thouſand miles to paſs 
through the Czar's own dominions, and by ways ut- 
terly 1umpaſſable, except by the roads made by the go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, and through the towns garriſoned by his 
trœops; ſo that we cauld neither paſs undiſcovered by the 
road, or ſubſiſt any other way; ſo that it is in vain to 
attempt it. | 

I was ſilenced, indeed, at once, and found that they 
were in a* priſon, every jot as ſecure as if they had 
been locked up in the caſtle of Moſcow ; however, it 
came into my thoughts, that I might certainly be 
made an inſtrument to procure the eſcape of this ex- 
cellent perſon, and that it was very eaſy for me to 
carry him away, there being no guard over him in 
the country ; and as I was not going to Moſcow, but to 
Arch-Angel, and that I went in the nature of a caravan, 
by which 1 was not obliged to lie in the ſtationary towns 
in the deſert, but could encamp every night where I 
would, we might eaſily paſs uninterrupted to Arch- 
Angel, where I could immediately ſecure him on board 


an Engliſh or Dutch ſhip, and carry him off ſafe along 


with me; and, as to his ſubſiſtence, and other particu- 
lars, that ſhould be my care, till he ſhould better ſupply 
himſelf, | 

He heard me very attentively, and looked earneſtly 
on me all the while I ſpoke; nay, I could fee in his 
very face, that what I ſaid put his ſpirits into an ex- 
ceeding ferment; his colour frequently changed, his 
eyes looked red, and his heart fluttered, that it might 
be even perceived in his countenance ; nor could he im- 
mediately anſwer me, when I had done, and, as it were, 
expected what he would ſay to it; and after he had 
pauſed a little, he embraced me, and ſaid, how unhappy 
are we, unguided creatures as we are, that even our 
greateſt acts of friendſhip are made ſnares to us, and 
we are made tempters of one another! My dear 
friend, ſaid he, your offer is ſo fincere, has ſuch 
kindneſs in it, is ſo diſintereſted in itſelf, and is ſo 
calculated for my advantage, that I muſt have very 

little knowledge of the world, if I did not both won- 
der atit, and acknowledge the obligation I have upon 
me to you for it: But did you believe I was ſincere 
in what I have ſo often ſaid to you of my contempt 
of the world? Did you believe ſpoke my very ſoul 
to you, and that I had really maintained that degree 


of 
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of felicity here, that had placed me above all that the 
world could give me, or do for me? Did you believe I 
was ſincere, when I told you I would not go back, if I 
was recalled even to be all that once I was in the court, 
and with the favour of the Czar my maſter ? Did you 
believe me, my friend, to be an honeſt man, or did you 
think me to be a boaſting hypocrite ?——Here he ſtop- 

d, as if he would hear what I would ſay ; but, indeed, 

ſoon after perceived, that he ſt becauſe his ſpirits 
were in motion; his heart was full of ſtruggles, and 
he could not go on. I was, I confeſs, aftonithed at the 
thing, as well as at the man, and I uſed ſome argu- 
ments with him to urge him to ſet himſelf free: t 
he ought to look upon this as a door opened by hea- 
ven for his deliverance, and a ſummons by Providence, 
who has the care and good diſpoſition of all events, to 
do 3 good, and to himſelf uſeful in the 
Wor . 

He had by this time recovered himſelf: How do 
| you know, Sir, faid he warmly, but that inſtead of a 
ſummons from heaven, it may be a feint of another 
inſtrument, repreſenting, in all the alluring colours, to 
me, the ſhew of felicity as a deliverance, which may 
in itſelf be my ſnare, and tend directly to my ruin? 
Here I am free from the temptation of returning to my 
former miſerable greatneſs ; there I am not ſure, but 
that all the ſeeds of pride, ambition, avarice, and 
luxury, which I know remain in my nature, may revive 
and take root, and, in a word, again overw me; 
and then the happy priſoner, whom you ſee now maſter 
of his ſoul's liberty, ſhall be the miſerable ſlave of his 
own ſenſes, in the full of all perſonal liberty. Dear 
Sir, let me remain in this bl confinement, baniſhed 
from the crimes of life, rather than purchaſe a ſhew of 
freedom at the expence of the liberty of my reaſon, and 
at the expence of the future happineſs which now I have 
in my view, but ſhall then, 1 fear, quickly loſe fight 
of ; for I am but fleſh, a man, a mere man, have paſ- 
fions and affections as likely to poſſeſs and overthrow me 
as any man : O be not my friend and my tempter both 
together! | | | 
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If I was ſurpriſed before, I was quite dumb now, and, 


ſtood filent, looking at him; and, indeed, admired what 
I ſaw; the ſtruggle in his ſoul was ſo great, that though 
the weather was extremely cold, it put him into a moſt 
violent ſweat, and I found he wanted to give vent to his 
mind ; ſo I ſaid a word or two, that I would leave him 
to conſider of it, and wait on him again; and then I 
withdrew-to my own apartment. 13-an - 
About two hours after, I heard ſomebody at or near 
the door of the room, and was going to open the door; 
but he had opened it, and come in: My dear friend, 
ſaid he, you had almoſt overſet me, but I am recovered : 
. do not take it ill that I do not cloſe with your offer; I 
aſſure you, it is not for want of a ſenſe of the kindneſs 
2 2 you ; mg I come to * I's * ac- 
owledgment of it to you; but, I hope, ave got 
the victory over myſelf. * * — gt 
My lord, ſaid 1, I hope you are fully ſatisfied, that 
vou did not reſiſt the call of Heaven. Sir, ſaid he, if it 
had been from heaven, the ſame power would have in- 
fluenced me to accept it; but, 1 hope, and am fully 
ſatisfied, that it is from heaven that I decline it ; and 
I have an infinite ſatisfaction in the parting, that you 
ſhall leave me an honeſt man ſtill, though not a free 
man. $2-34, * lt ly vo * 
I had nothing to do but to acquieſce, and make pro- 
feſſion to him of my having no end in it, but a fincere 
deſire to ſerve him. He embraced me very paſſion- 
ately, and aſſured me he was ſenſible of that, and 
ſhould always acknowledge it ; and with that he offered 
me a very fine preſent of fables, too much, indeed, 
for me to accept from a man in his circumſtances; and 
1 * x] have avoided them, but he would not be re- 
The next morning I ſent my ſervant to his lord- 
ſhip with a ſmall preſent of tea, two pieces of China 
damaſk, and four little wedges of Japan gold, which 
did not all weigh above fix ounces, or . thereabouts ; but 
were far ſhort of the value of his ſables, which, in- 
deed, when I came to England, I found worth near two 
Hundred pounds. He accepted the tea, and one piece 
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of the damaſk, and one of the pieces of gold, which had 
a fine ſtamp upon it, of the Japan coinage, which J found 
he took for the rarity of it, but would not take any 
more ; and ſent word by my ſervant, that he defired to 
ſpeak with me. | 

When I came to him, he told me, I knew what 
had paſſed between us, and hoped 1 would not move 
him any more in that affair; but that, fince J made 
fuch a generous offer to him, he aſked me, if I had 
kindneſs enough to offer the ſame to another perſon 
that he would name to me, in whom he had a great 
ſhare of concern, I told him, that I could not fay 1 
inclined to do ſo much for any one but himſelf, for 


whom I had a particular value, and ſhould have been 


lad to have been the inſtrument of his deliverance : 
owerer, if he would pleaſe to name the perſon to me, 
J would give him my anſwer, and hoped he would 
not be difpleaſed with me, if he was with my anſwer. 
He told me, it was his only ſon, who, though I had 
not ſcen, yet was in the ſame condition with himſelf, 
and above two hundred miles frum him, on the other 
fide the Oby ; but that, if I conſented, he would fend 
for him. ek 
- I made no heſitation, but told him I would do it: I 
made ſome ceremony in letting him underſtand, that 
it was wholly on bis account; and that ſeeing I could not 
prevail on him, I would ſhew my reſpect to him, by 
my concern for his ſon : but theſe things are too tedious 
to repeat here. He ſent away the next day for his ſon, 
and in about twenty days he came back with the meſſen- 

r, bringing fix or ſeven horſes loaded with very rich 
. and which, in the whole, amounted to a very great 
value. 1 eng UL | [2 23/76 ae 
His ſervants brought the horſes into the town, but 
left the young lord at adiſtance till night, when he came 
incognito into our-apartment, and his father preſented 
him to me; and, in ſhort, we concerted there the man- 
ner of our travelling, and every thing proper for the 


journey. 


I had bought a conſiderable quantity of | ſables, black” 
fox-{kins, fine ermins, and ſuch other furs that are very 
rich; I ſay, I had bought . in that city, for exchange 
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for ſome of the goods brought from China ; in particu- 
lar, for the cloves and nutmegs, of which I 1old the 
pou part here; and the reſt afterwards at Archangel, 

r a much better price than I could have done at Lon- 
don ; and my partner, who was ſenſible of the profit, and 
whoſe buſineſs, more particularly than mine, was merchan- 
dize, was mightily pleaſed with our ſtay, on account of 
the traffic we made 

It was in the beginning of June when I left this re- 
mote place, a city, I believe, little heard of in the 
world ; and, indeed, it is ſo far out of the road of com- 
merce, that I know not how it ſhould be much talked 
of. We were now come to a very ſmall caravan, being 
only thirty-two horſes and camels in all, and all of 
them paſſed for mine, * my new gueſt was pro- 
prietor of eleven of them. It was moſt natural alſo, 
that I ſhould take more ſervants with me than 1 had be- 
fore, and the young lord paſſed for my ſteward ; what 
great man I paſſed for myſelf I know not, neither did 
1t concern me to enquire, We had here the worſt and 
the largeſt deſert to paſs over that we met wiia in 2171 
the journey; indeed I call it tie worſt, becauſe the 
way was very deep in ſome places, and very uneven 
in others; the beſt we had to ſay for it was, that we 
thought we had no troops of Tartars and robbers to 
fear, and that they never came on this fide the river 
Oby, or at leaſt but very ſeldom; but we found it 
otherwiſe. 

My young lord had with him a faithful Muſcovite 
ſervant, or rather a Siberian ſervant, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the country ; and wha led us by pri- 
vate roads, that we avoided coming into the principal 
towns and cities upon the great road, ſuch as Tumen, 
Soloy, Kamofkoy, and ſeveral others; becauſe the 
Nluſcovite garriſons, which are kept there, are very cu- 
rious and ſtrict in their obſervation upon travellers, 
and ſearching leſt any of the baniſhed perſons of note 
ſhould make their eſcape that way into Muſcovy ; but 
by this means, as we were kept out of the cities, ſo our 
whole journey was a deſert, and we were obliged to en- 
camp and lie in our tents, when we might have had 
good accommodation in the cities an Ne way ; _ 
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the young lord was ſenſible of, that he would not. 
allow us to lie abroad, when we came to ſeveral citics 
on the way; but lay abroad himſelf, with his ſervant, 
in the woods, and met us always at the appointed 
laces. | 2 295 W 
n We were juſt entered Europe, having paſſed the river 
Kama, which, in theſe parts, is the boundary between 
Europe and Aſia; and the firſt city on the European fide 
was called Soloy-Kamoſkoy, which is as much as to ſay, 
the great city on the river Kama; and here we thought 
to have ſeen ſome evident alteration in the people, thetr 
manners, their habit, their religion, and their buſineſs; 
but we were miſtaken ; for as we had a vaſt deſert toy 
— which, by relation, is near ſeven hundred miles 
ong in ſome places, but not above two hundred miles 
long over where we paſſed it; ſo, till we came paſt that 
horrible place, we found very little difference between 
that country and the Mogul Tartary; the people moſtly 
Pagans, and little better than the ſavages of America; 
their houſes and towns full of idols; and their way: of 
living wholly barbarous, except in the cities as above, 
and the villages near them; where they are Chriſtians, as 
they call -themſelves, of the Greek church; but even 
theſe have their religion-mingled with ſo many reliques: 
of ſuperſtition, that it is ſcarce-to be known in ſome 
places for mere ſorcery and witchcraft, ; 14 
In paſſing this foreſt, I thought, indeed, we muſt, after 
all our dangers were, in our imagination, eſcaped, as be- 
fore, have plundered and robbed, and perhaps mur- 
dered by a troop of thieves ; of what country they were, 
whether the roving bands of the Oftiachi, a kind of 
Tartars, or wild people on the banks of the Oby, had 
ranged thus far; or whether they were the ſable hunters 
of Siberia, 1 am yet at a loſs to know; but they were 
all on horſeback, carried bows and arrows; were' 
at firſt about five and forty in number; they came ſo 
near to us, as within about two muſquet - ot; andy aſł - 
ing no queſtions, they ſurrounded. us with their herſe, 
and looked very earneſtly upon us twice; at length they 
placed themſelves juſt in our Way; upon Which we 
drew up in a little line before our camels, being 
M 3 not 
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rot above ſixteen men in all; and being drawn up 
thus, we halted, and ſent out the Siberian ſervant, 
who attended his lord, to fee who they were ; his maſ- 
ter was the more willing to let him go, becauſe he 
was not a little apprehenfive that they were a Siberian 
troop ſent after him. The man came up near them 
with a flag of truce, and called to them ; but though 
he ſpoke ſeveral of their languages, or dialects of lan- 
guages rather, he could not underſtand a word they ſaid ; 
however, after ſome ſigns to him not to come near- 
er to them at his peril; ſo he ſaid he underſtood 
them to mean, offering to ſhoot at him if he ad- 
vanced ; the fellow came back no wifer than he went, 
only that by their dreſs, he ſaid, he believed them to be 
ſome Tartars of Kalmuck, or of the Circaſſian hords ; 
and that there muſt be more of them on the great deſert, 
h he never heard that ever any of them were ſeen 

ſo far north before. | 
This was ſmall comfort to us; however, we had no 
remedy ; there was on our left hand, at about a quarter 
of a mile's diftanee, a little grove or clump of trees, 
which ſtood cloſe 2 and very near the road; I 
immediately reſolved we would advance to thoſe trees, 
and fortify ourſelves as well as we could there ; for, firſt, 
I confidered that the trees would in a great meaſure cover 
us from their arrows; and, in the next place, they could 
not come to/ charge us in a body ; it was, indeed, my 
old Portugueſe pilot who propoſed it; and who had this 
excellency attending him, namely, that he was always 
readieſt and moſt apt to direct and encourage us in bs 
of the moſt danger. We advanced immediately with 
what ſpeed we could, and gained that little wood, the 
'Tartars nn for any knew not what to call them, 
keep! „ and not attempting to hinder us. 
When we came thither, we 6 ſatisfac- 
tion, that it was a ſwampy ſpringy piece of nd, 
and, on the other fide, a very great ſpring of water, 
which, running out in a little rill or brook, was a little 
farther joined by another of the like bigneſs ; and was, 
in ſhort, the head or ſource of a conſiderable river, — 
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led afterwards the Wirtſka ; the trees which grew about 
this ſpring, were not in all above two hundred, but were 
very large, and ſtood pretty thick ; ſo that as ſoon as we 
got in, we ſaw ourſelves perfectly ſafe from the enemy, 
unleſs they alighted and attacked us on foot. | 

But to make this more difficult, our Portugueſe, with 
 indefatigable application, cut down great arms of the 
trees, and laid them hanging, not cut quite off, from one 
tree to another ; ſo that he made a continued fence almoſt 
round us. 

We ftaid here, waiting the motion of the enemy, ſome 
hours, without perceiving they made any offer to ſtir ; 
when about two hours before night, they came down di- 
r upon us; and, though we had not perceived it, 
we found they had been joined by ſome more of the ſame, 
ſo that they were near fourſcore horſe, whereof, however, 
we fancied ſome were women. They came on till they 
were within half a ſhot of our little wood, when we fired 
one muſquet without ball, and called to them in the 
Ruſſian tongue, to know what they wanted, and bid 
them keep off; but, as if they knew nothing of what we 
ſaid, they came on with a double fury directly up to the 
wood-ſide, not imagining we were fo barricadoed, that 
they could not break in : our old pilot was our captain, 
as well as he had been our engineer; and deſired of us 
not to fire upon them, till they came within piſtol-ſhot, 
that we might be ſure to kill ; and that when we did fire, 
we ſhould be ſure to take good aim. We bade him 

ive the word of command; which he delayed ſo long, 
That they were, ſome of them, within two pikes len 
of us when we fired. | ; 

We aimed ſo true (or Providence directed our ſhot ſo 
ſure) that we killed fourteen of them at the firſt volley, 
and wounded ſeveral others, as alſo ſeveral of their horſes ; 
for we had all of us loaded our pieces with two or three 
bullets a- piece, at leaſt. | 

They were terribly ſurpriſed with our fire, and retreat- 
ed immediately about one hundred rods from us; in which 
time we loaded our pieces again, and, ſeeing them keep 
that diſtance, we ſallied out, and caught four or five 
of their horſes, whoſe riders, we ſuppoſed, were * 3 
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and, coming up to the dead, ve could eaſily perceive 
they were "Lartars; but knew not from what country, or 
how they came to make an excurſion ſuch an unuſual 

len . 61 OTE vi 7 | n 
2 an hour after, they made a motion to attack 
us again, and rode round our little wood, to ſee where 
elſe they might break in; but finding us always ready to 
face them, they went off again, and we reſolved not to 

ſtir from the place for that night. 5 n 
We ſlept a little, you may be ſure; but ſpent the moſt 
part of the night in ſtrengthening our ſituation, and bar- 
ricadoing the entrances into the wood; and, keeping a 
ſtrict watch, we waited for  day-light, and, when it 
came, it gave us a very unwelcome diſcovery indeed; 
for the enemy, who we thought were diſcouraged with 
the reception they had met with, were now increaſed to 
no leſs than three hundred, and had ſet up eleven or 
twelve huts and tents, as if they were reſolved to beſiege 
us; and this little camp they had pitched was upon the 
open plain, at about three quarters of a mile from us. 
We were, indeed, ſurpriſed at this diſcovery ; and now, 
I confeſs, I gave myſelf over for loſt, and all that I had. 
Ibe loſs of my effects did not lie ſo near me (though they 
were very conſiderable) as the thoughts of falling into 
the hands of ſuch barbarians, at the latter end of my 
journey, after ſo many difficulties and hazard as I had 
gone . ; and even in fight of our port, where we 
expected ſafety and deliverance. As for my partner, he 
was raging: he declared, that to loſe bis goods would be 
his ruin; and he would rather die than be ſtarved; and 
he was for fighting to the laſt drop. Sar" arr $3 
The young lord, as gallant as ever fleſh ſhewed itſelf, 
was for fighting to the laſt alſo ; and my old pilot was of 
the opinion we were able to reſiſt them all, in the fitua- 
tion we then were in: and thus we ſpent the day in de- 
bates of what we ſhould do; but, towards evening, we 
found that the number of our enemies ſtill increaſed : 
perhaps, as they were abroad in ſeveral parties for prey, 
the firſt had ſent out ſcouts to call for help, and to ac- 
quaint them of their booty ; and we did not know but 
by the morning thex might ſtill be a. greater number ; 
fa I began to enquire of thoſe people we had m ght 
| rom 
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from Tobolſki, if there was no other, or more private 
ways, by which we might avoid them in the night, and, 
perhaps, either retreat to ſome town, or get Kelp to guard 
us over the deſert. | 
The Siberian, who was ſervant to the young lord, told 
us, if we deſigned to avoid them, and not fight, he would 
engage to carry us off in the night to a way that went 
north towards the river Petraz, by which he made no 
doubt but we might get away, and the Tartars never the 
wiſer ; but. he ſaid, his lord had told him he would not 
return, but would rather chooſe to fight. I told him, he 
miſtook his lord ; for that he was too wiſe a man to love 
fighting for the ſake of it; that I knew his lord was 
brave enough by what he had ſhewed already ; but that 
his lord knew better, than to deſire to have ſeventeen 
or eighteen men fight five hundred, unleſs an unavoidable 
neceſſity forced them to it; and that if be thought it 
poſſible for us to eſcape in the night, we had nothin 
elſe to do but to attempt it. He anſwered, if his lor 
gave him ſuch order, he would loſe his life if he did not 
perform it. We ſoon brought his lord to give that 


»@ + % i „ . 
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for the putting it in practice. THF. 
And firſt, as ſoon as it began to be dark, we kindled 
a fire in our little camp, which we kept burning, and 
prepared ſo as to make it burn all night, that the Tar- 
tars might conclude we were {till there; but, as ſoon as 
it was dark, that is to ſay, ſo as we could ſee the ſtars, 
(for our guide would not ſtir before) having all our horſes 
and camels ready loaden, we followed our new guide, 
who, I ſoon found, ſteered himſelf by the pole, or north 
ſtar, all the country being level for a long way. | 
After we had travelled two hours very hard, it began 
to be lighter ſtill, not that it was quite dark all night, 
but the moon began to riſe, ſo that, in ſhort, it was ra- 
ther lighter than we wiſhed it to be; but by fix o'clock 
next morning, we were gotten near forty miles, though 
the truth is, we almoſt ſpoiled our horſes, Here we 
found a Ruſſian village, named Kirmazinſkoy, where we 
reſted, and heard nothing of the Calmuck Tartars that 
day. About two hours before night we ſet out again, 
and travelled till eight the next morning, though not 
| quite 
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quite ſo haſtily as before; and about ſeven o'clock we 
paſſed a little river, called Kirtza, and came to a good 
large town inhabited by Ruffians, and very populous, 
called Ozomys: there we heard, that ſeveral troops or 
hords of Calmucks had been abroad upon the deſert, but 
that we were now completely out of danger of them, 
which was to our great fatisfaftion, you may be ſure. 
Here we were obliged to get ſome freſh horſes, and hav- 
ing need enough of reſt, we ſtajd five days; and my 
e and I agreed to give the honeſt Siberian, who 
rought us thither, the value of ten piſtoles for his con- 
ducting us. | + 
In five days more we came to Veuſſima, upon the river 
Witzogda, which running into the river Dwina, we were 
there very happily near the end of -our travels by land, 
that river being navigable in ſeven days paſſage to Arch- 
angel: from hence we came to Lawrenſkoy, where the 
rivet joins, the third of July ; and provided ourſelves 
with two luggage-boats, and a barge, for our conv 
nience; we embarked the ſeventh, and arrived all faſt'at 
Archangel the eighteenth, having been a year, five 
num, and tnree days, on the journey, including dur 
ra eight months and odd days at Tobolfki. $a 
-We were obliged to ſtay at this place fix weeks for the 
arrival of the ſhips, and muſt have tarried longer, had 
not a Hamburgher come in above a month ſooner than 
any of the Engliſh: ſhips ; when, after ſome conſidera- 
tion, that the city of Hamburgh might happen to be 
as good x market for our goods as London, we all took 
freight with him ; and, having put our goods on board, 
it was moſt natural for me to put my ſteward on board to 
take care of them; by which means my young lord had 
a1yfficient opportunity to conceal himſelf, never comm 
en hom again, in all the time we ſtaid there; and this 
he did, that he might not be ſeen in the city, where 
fomt of the Mofcom merchants would certainly have 
ſeęenc and. difcovered' him... 
We niled from Archangel the twentieth of Auguſt 
the ſame-year;} and, aſter no extraordinary bad vogage, 
actived in the Elbe, the thirteenth of September: here 
n partner and I found a very: good ſale for our goods, 
das ell tkoſe of China, as the fables, &c. of Siberia; and 
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dividing che produce of our effects, my ſhare amounted 
to 347 fl. 178. 3d. notwithſtanding ſo many loſſes we had 
ſuſtained, and charges we had been at; only remem- 
bering that I had included, in this, about 600l. worth of 
diamonds, which I had purchaſed at Bengal. 

Here the young lord took his leave of us, and went up 
the Elbe, in order to go to the Court of Vienna, where 
he reſolved to ſeek protection, and where he could cor- 
reſpond with thoſe of his father's friends who were left 
alive. He did not part without all the teſtimonies he 
could give, of gratitude for the fervice I had done him, 
and his ſenſe of my kindneſs to the prince his father. 

To conclude, having ftaid near four months in Ham- 
burgh, I came from thence over land to the Hague, 
where I embarked in the packet, and arrived in London 
the roth of January, 1705, having been gone from Eng- 
land ten years and nine months, 

And here, reſolving to haraſs myſelf no more, I am 
preparing for a longer journey than all theſe, hayin 

ived ſeventy-two years a life of infinite variety, an 
learned ſufficiently to know the value of retirement, and 
the blefling of ending our days in peace, 


